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A. FRIEI^DSIIIP OF THIRTY YEA-RS' 

DURATION, THE VALUE OF WIIICU I NEED NOT 
riERE ESTIMATE, IS MY SOLE, HUT SUFFICIENT, REASON 
FOR the exercise OF THE MOST GRACEFUL 
DRIV/LEGE OF AN AUTHOR, IN DEDICATING TO YOU THESE 
PAGES, IVIIEREIN YOUR NAME OCCUPIES 
A CONSPICUOUS PLACE IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
memorable events WIIIOII I HAVE 
ENDEAVOURED, FAITHFULLY AND IJIPARITALLY, 

TO RECORD. 




PBEFACE TO THE CABINET EDITION. 


In ofFering this volumo to the 2nibUc I t-ahe tho oi^portimity 
stating that I have re-read and re-examined all the documents 
and authorities on which the first edition was based ; and that, 
while I have found it impossihlo to change the o2:)inions then 
recorded with res^iect to any one phase of the history or any one 
individual therein mentioned I have re-written many passages 
which seemed obscure, and have added notes on all points, the 
ineaniTig of which might be misinterpreted. If I may judge 
from the criticisms which appeared on the iirevioiis editions, 
there ^vere but two matters on which any difterence of opinion 
really existed. Tlie first of these differences related to the case 
of Sir. ^Yilliam Tayler of Patnd ; the other to Lieutenant- 
General Lionel Showers. The second of these I have treated 
alike in tlie text and in tho Ajijicndix. The first needs some 
further remark here. 

The treatment in this editinn of the occurrences of IS-Tf in 
the Bihdr division of which Patna was the capital and jMr, 
‘William Tayler the Commissioner, stands precisely as it did in 
the first edition. When I first wrote on this subject in the 
year of the Mutiny, in a work which obtained honourable 
mentiou as “ The Hed Pamphlet,” not only did I not know Mr. 
Taylor, but I had felt a strong prejudice against him, based upon 
his reputation as a caricaturist. In the presence, ho\ycver, ot 
facts which I witnessed on the spot, all np'^ prejudices dis- 
appeared, and when I wrote of him, still not knowing him, i 
strove to render him the justice which hi^ sjilcndid conduct 
under most trying circunistances seemed to me to deserve. 

Called upon, twenty years later, to complete - the work which 
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Sir Jolin, Kaye liad left mafinislied, I again ap^iroaeiied tlie 
siil>ject witlL a mind. aBsolntely unbiased. 1 bad never loobed 
forv'-ard "to tbe prospect of Avx-iting a Hrstory of the Mutinyt and 
I bad not coneemed myself witb Mr. Taylor's case since the 
days of tbe ** Hed Pampblet,” X determined tbeiv to study tbe 
subject de novo, and to record only sucb facts as would stand 
ibe test of tbo most minute inquiry. Mad I been capable of 
being biased by my interests, I should not have inclined towai'ds 
Mr. Taylei-, for while ho, comparatively poor, and possessing few 
influential friends, sat in the cold shade of the displeasure of the 
rilling powers, his opponent. Sir ITredeiieh Ilalliday, bashed in 
the warm sunshine of a seat in the Indian Council. Rut I 
thought only of finding out the timth, and of submitriug tbe 
results of my investigations to in 3 '- fellow-countiymen. The end 
of it was til at nay investigations confirmed the impressions 
which had been made upon me and upon all the independent 
minds of Calcutta and Bihar in 1857. I had the satisfaction 
also of Icnowing that the same process had led minds such as 
those of Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir John Low, Sir Vincent Eyre, 
Sir Henry navelQch,and moat of the chief actors in. tbe Slntinv! 
to tb-o gaixie conclusion ; tliat Sir Jolm Kaye, witli all 
■resources of the India Office at his disposal, had recorded a 
similar yorclict. Subsequently other gentlemen who approached' 
the subject fr..m a different standpoint — ^Mr. T. R. E, Holmes on 

the one side, and Cajitain Lionel Trotter on the other eon all v 

resolved to search put tho truth and to record it, were impelled to 
the same conviction. The evidence, in fact, is overwhelming ; 
it has never beem met ; it is incontrovertible ° 

elapsed since tbe volume containing my 
on the Tayler-HaUiday question wah' 
pubjife-!^. Those conclusions w-ere not questioned byasinrrJo 
critic. It soon appeared, m fact, that the minds of the tbinkms 
portion of the people of England had previously arrived at thl 
coucUision that a great miscarriage of justice had ScurrSl 
My book was the spark which kindled that feeling info action 
for, shoriiy afterwards, several members of the M^usT of 
Goiiimous, representing a very much laia-er bodv of 
petitioned the Govcimment for an inquiry X 

stances connected with the removal of IVTi' i ^ circum- 

,vhicK to w hoia 

country. Amongst those who signea tliat 

present Under Secretary to the India Sffice. Si? JoCgIiS, 
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Butj altliougI\, as I iiave said* ten years Lave elapsed, no 
inqiiiiy has been allowed. Tlie GoveTnment of tlie day, wliicb- 
ever side was in power, has alwaj^s shirked the question. 
When, in the course of last year* Sir Eoper Lethbridge and 
Sir Heniy Havelock did ask for an inquiry, their demand was 
at once met by putting forward a side-issue, and by successfully 
[jorsuading the House of Commons that this side-issue was the 
main issue. The arguments for the main issue, ahly put by 
the gentlemen whose names I have mentioned, were left 
absolutely unanswered. They were not even refei-red to. The 
action of Sir John Gorst on this occasion reminded me of the 
action of a certain Counsel for the Crown, who, desiring to 
move the court against the pardon of a man who bad been 
wrongfully transported for life, remarked, that whatever might 
be the meiits of the case on which the man had been ttausported, 
it could not be denied that when he was a hoy he had stolen an 
apple ! 

There can be no stronger testimony to the sonudnees of Mr. 
Tayler’s case than the persistency wdth which Officialdom has 
always declined and still declines to meet it fairly. 

Apart from this case and from the solitary objection, of 
General Showers to the “ meroiful silence " with which I tinated 
him in previous editions, there is no criticism which calls for 
remark. In many places tho additions i have made are tanta- 
mount to a re-writing j I have endeavoured, in fact, as far as 
possible, to make tho work complete. Conscious of the spirit in 
which it has heen written, and the long labour freely given, I 
would fain hope that this volume, its predecessors, and its sne- 
cetsors may find a permanent place on the shelves of those who 
ate desirous of possessing a true record of the events of the 
great Indian Mutiny. 

G. B, Mai^leson. 

27, tVesf; Cromwell Rond 
Fehruarij It, 1889, 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED 
IN THE PRECEDlNa TOLUSIE* 


Aistr, Mount, a saiiititrium in the Siioliii principality of Eiyputaniv. 'J'lie 
highest peak is 5,700 feet uhove the sea. It ia forty tnilcjs irom Kisit. 

AjMin. the divi.sion of, is sepHtatctl fiom the hulk of the noi-th-wesipm 
provinces by Jaiptir, Tonk. and othei allied states. Its area is 2.072 
sqnaro miles, and its population, in 1857, was 41,5,000 so.uls. The eouth- 
\vostern part ot it is called IMairwara. The chief town, also c, ailed Ajrair, 
lies at tlie foot of a fortiiled lull, on which is the TnEiusnlcHiu of the fii st 
Muhammadan saint of India, Mmiuidilm Ohisliti, of SijtsUxn, to whoso 
*L'nri2er hliOwiia aitrJi. ’ji'n, 

Ai.fctATKf, a diati-ict containing 1,SC0 square inilcs. The chief town, also 
called Alfcrixrli, is defciicletl by a foi-t, whioli -aas stonned by Lord Lake 
in ISOO. It is on the high road between Ktinbpilr and jMirath. 

AijWAU, a ntitlvo state in Rajputsitui, north of Jnipdr, and west of MLillinnt. 
Area, 8,57y square miles; population, 700,000. The chief town, Alwar, 
lias a foit, 

AuKA^OAnA.i>. a city in the dominions of the Nizam, on the Diitlhnil - is 
famous for its miinnlacturc of silks, brocades, and tissues, anil for’ its 
gardcus. It lies 250 miles north-oiist of Bombay. 

Arau, cliiof town of the district of JSliahsUiad, m the division of Patntt. 

DunAus, a district in tlic Bohilkhand division. Tlie chief tow a is also called 


BitAijATPun. the dietriol of, in Ritipulanii, is bounded to the west by Alwar- 
o the south by Jmpur, Karauli, Bliolpnr, and Agra district ; to the east 
by ALatbura and Agra ; and to the north by the Panjiib. The iuhabi- 
tants arc prmmpully Juts. The ciiief town, also called Bluimtodr is 
famous for the sieges it sustained against Loid Lake and Lord Comber- 


Blior^n, a native state in Millwit. ruled over by a Aluhammadan Indv The 

^-vn, near tlfi BeS^, 

Kotd and Bholpiir, 



ascertain, liow matters were ^ro^essing in tto station, the 
attacked and murdered. ' 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES, si 


DnoLPUfi, a native fitfite in Eiijputstnd. The capital, of the same name, 
possesses several fine mosques and mausoleums, built by SacUk Kban, an 
officer of Akbar. The state is bounded on the north and north-east by 
the Agra district; on the south-east by tbo Chambal; and on the west, 
by the Kamuli and Bhnratjnir states. 

PATiEFUK-SiKJif, soutli-west of Agra; the residence of the Emperor Akbar, 
who gave it its prefix to comiuomorate bis conquest of Giijnit, the original 
name Laving been Sikbi. 

GatA, chief town of the district of the same name in tiie division of Patnd ; 
fninbus for its places of jiilgrimagc and its Buddhistic remains. 

Guaska, the, a river in Oudh, which, rising in Ni'pal, runs through the 
districts of Kehri, Baliruich, Goudah, Bamb Bauki, and Fniztibild, and 
falls into tlie Ganges at Chaprit. 

GokAkhpub, a town in the division of the same name, on the Rapfi. Tlie 
division is bounded on the north byNipul; on tlie east bytiie Gbandak; 
on the south by the Ghdghrd; and on the west by Oudb. 

Qujirf, the, a river in the Sbdlijahanptir district ; runs a eourne of flOO miles 
through the Oudh districts of Itheri, Lakhnao, and Sultdnpnr, and falls 
into the Ganges not far from BanAras, 

GwAiiiAn, chief town of Sindliia’s dominions, on tlie Sdbanrekhu, between 
Bholpnr and Jhansi. Tbo fortress is one of the most famous in India. 

HAMijirijit, chief town of a diblriot in tho Allahabad division, at the con- 
fluence of tho Jamnah and Bi twii. 


iNnutt, capital of tbo possessions of Maharsijah Ilolkar, situate on a plain mi 
the left bank of the libuu river. It is distant, from Agia, dua miles; 
from Delili, 494 ; from Nfmach, 142; from Stlgar, 224; from Athltuioad, 
557 ; iroin Calcutta, 1,030 : from Bombay, .-177. 

Itawau, chief town of a district of the same name in the Agra division, on 
the river Jamnah. 

JAnrAxijUBf, on the Tfatii, chief town of district of the same name in Koch 
Bihar. 


JAitiTAn, the, rises at tho south-western base of the Jamiiotri paal^, in (^hr- 
wal, at an elevation of 10,849 feet, traverses the districts of Dehm Uun, 
Salidranpur, Muzatfarnagar, Ambula, Kurni'd, Gurgdon, JUiratU, 
Balandahahr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, Iliiwah, Kiinlipur, Oiiiaun, 
Hatm'xpilr, Fathpiir, Baudah, and Allahabad. After a course ot 800 
miles it mingles with the Ganges at tlie last-named place. 

Jhami, chief town of the division of the same name in Eundellshand, south 
, of Agra. 


JoDur 


iruE (also called Mdnnir), a native state in Eiyputaiid. The capital is 
also called Jodhpur. 

Kot.\, capital of a native state of the same name in Eajt^xitana. It lies on 
the Cbambal, and is strongly fortified. 

b.^BATPtJn, chief town of a district of the same name in the Jliiinsf division. 

^IatiioeI, [t town in tho Agra division, renowned in Hindu mythological 
history. It is on tlie Jaraiiaii, thirty milca from Agra. 
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SHOE.T DiaSCKlPTIOiT OF PLACES. 


itAT 3 (^incoiiectty writ ton Mlio-w, in Bpito of tlie fact tiiat tte original ntiine is 
innocent of tLe letter “ h ”j). a town anil cantonment in the Indur state 
(Holiiar's) ; thirteen miles south-west of the town of Indiir. 

Meitar : -pfefe XjDAfptjn 

lilfusAruR, £i to'\?n on the Ganges, fifty-sis miles from AJliihabad. 

3vtnr.AnS.BiD, chief town of the district of the same name in Kohillihand, on 
the right hank of the Rainganga fLVer. 

MoTininf, capital of the ChampiLran district, Patna division ; is also called 
Cliamparau. Tlio largest town in tiie district is Phetia. 


MuzATrAnGAUii, cl lief town, of tlio district of the same name in the hlultAn 
division, Panjiib. 'J.'he district is bounded on the north hy the Detil 
Ismail Ithau niid Jhang districts ; on the west hy the Indus : on the 
ea&t and boutii-oast hy the Ohanab. It forms the inmost triangle of the 
JSind Sugar Diiab, and is watered by the Ohanab and the Indus. 

jMczAiTAnNACiAB, chicf town of the district so named in the jMirath division, 
on the road from iSTirath to Landaur. 

JlnvAtTATirijE, chief town of the Tirhut district of the Patna division. It is 
hounded^ to tlie north hy IfipitL The town Hes on the right hanh of the 
Ltlrtiio "GriiandLah Tcvur. 

NacipCb, chief town of the district and division in tliQ central provinces Of 
tho same name ; formerly tlio capital of tlie dominions of the Bhonsld 
The town is on the rivor Nag : hence its name. The civil station is 
Sitahaldi, famous in the military history of British India. 


NAiin.viiA, the, rises in the Bildspur district, central provinces, and runs a 
course nearly duo cast to the Gulf of Cumhay, thirty miles beyond 
Lliaroch. From Palakwani to the sea, a distance of eiglity-fivo miles it 
18 navigable for boats of considciahle hurthen. At Bhardch it is two 
miles wide, even wlien tho tide is out. It is considered to ho the 
boundary between the Di^an and Hindustan, and, as a sacred stream 
TanKB seconn. only to tljo Gun^es* ^ 

KAEiBATiAn, a cantonment in tho Ajinir-JIairwaru, district of Bdipdtdna. 


ot A-'aicnttii. * 

BTrAD an independent state in tho mountain range north of BHiar and Oudii 
It IB oOO niih-s long from cast to west, and about IGO milea broad Tt 
abounds in long, narrow, fertile valleys, 4,000 feet above the level eF fl 
sea, welt wa.emd and cultivated. inliabitaum are the a 

ifongolian tube, and their coiiduerera, tho Gurkhds. ” 

IiAJrijTAS.i, a jiortion of ISTstorn India, comprising r.i»hteen Tirinc!Tif,H«.. 
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aacertam how matters wero'^j;;ogre9siiig in tho station, they were 
attacked and murdered. ' 

Thus did Sultdnpur pass into tho hands of tho rebels. These, 
after plundering the houses and securing the treasure started 
off in the direction of Laklinao. 

The other district station in the division of Faizahad was 
Saloni. The Deputj^-Commissioner here was Captain 
L. Barrow.^ The troops consisted of six companies 
of the Ist Oudh Irregulars, commanded by Captain Thomson. 
By the exertions of the officers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nine days in June. On that day intelligence' 
arrived of tho mutinies at Sultdnpur and elsewhere, and of tiie 
approach of mutineers from other stations. The, next day the 
trooijs threw off the mask and revolted. The 
officers succeeded in leaving the station in safety, of 
and in reaching tho fort of Darapur, possessed by a iiAomatit 
tiilukdar, Edjali Hanmant Singh of Kala Kankar,f ’ 
who not only shcltei'ed them, but escorted them to the ferry 
opposite Allahabad. It deserves to be recorded that ten of 
Captain Thomson’s Sipahis continued faithful and never left him. 

■NVe come round now to the division from whose capital -we 
started — the division of Lakhnao. The other two district . 
stations here were Purwd and Darydbdd. 

At Daryabad, on the high road from Faizabad to Lakhnao, 
was Quartered the 5th Oudh Irregular Infantry, „ 
commanded by Captain W. H. Hawes, This officer <>• 

was zealous, active, and much liked hy his men. It is scarcely 

* Subsequently Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 

f TJjis noble Eiijpuf; had been dispossessed, by the action of the revenne 
system introduced by the British, of tho greater part of his property. Keenly 
as he felt the tyranny and the disgrace, his noble nature yet declined to 
, i, c -i:.,- nation wliich had nearly ruined Mm in any 

n distress. Ho helped them in that distress ; he 
■ own fortress. But when, on bidding him farewell, 
Captain Barrow expressed a hope that he would aid in suppressing the revolt, 
he stood erect, as he replied; “Sahib, your countrymen came into this 
country and drove out our king. You sent your officers round the districts to 
examine the titles to the estates. At one blow you took from me lauds whioli 
from time immemorial had been in my family. I submitted. Suddenly 
misfortune fell upon you. The people of the land rose against you. Ton 
came to me whom you had despoiled. I have saved you. But now , — nowL 
march at the head of my retainers to Bakhnao to try and drive you fromj^ 
country.” It is satisfactory to be able to add, that after tho suppre^p^ 
the mutiny his lands were restored to this true-hearted gentleman, 

. VOL. III. 
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possible tbat even bad^iio-^extmordinary temptation assailed 
tbem tbey ^vonld bave remaiii'e'd faitbEnl, for tbey 'wore bonnd 
by tbe ties of blood and caste to the men wbo all around tbem 
■were rising in revolt. But tbey -were tempted beyond tbe 
ordinary temptation. Xn tbe p'ublio treasury of Baryab&d lay 
stored £30,000 in silver — and tbey knew it. .Captain Hawes 
bno’W it too, and, kno’wing tbat fact, and tbe inevitable con- 
sequences ■wbicli "wonld ensue "were the money to remain at 
Daryabad, be bad made an effoit, in tbe early part of tbe last 
■week of blay, to escort it into Xjakbnao. Xn tliis 
tu^s^pibfa. attempt be -was baffled by tbe ill-will of some of tbe 
men of bis regiment. But Captain Hawes -was a 
man -wbo did not ligbtly resign & well-digested idea. On tbe 
jiancs June, lie made a second effort. On tbis 

occasion be succeeded, amid tbe cbeers of bis men. 
in escorting tbe money onteide tbe station. But be conld not 
persuade tbem to take it farther. A portion of tbem suddenly 
mutinied, gained tbe upper band, and drove tbeir officerB away. 
Captain Hawes escaped by a miracle. “He was repeatedly 
fired at, sometimes a volley being directed at bim, and, at otbera, 
single deliberate shots.” ^ But be escaped, and not 
but, after vai-ions adventures, all tbe other 
iiav.es. QffiwTs, eivrl and miUtary, with their wives and 
^lidren, belonging to Daiytvbdd. After tbe de- 
paidure of the Europeans, the mutineers proclaimed 'Waiid Ali 
bbali, ex-King of Oudb, as tbeir king, 

X*urwa is aboTit twelve miles from tbe Ganges, not far from 
Piirvrfl bigb road between Haubpbr and Xjaldinao. 

^ there. The X>cputy-Oom- 

missioner there. Captain Evans, maintained bis position in bis 

sending in all tbe information he 
3 regarding affabs at Kanbpitr. His own rvdfe 

Mr. Arthur Jenkins, were at tbat 
lii-fHteci station. Captain 15van«; lo-tj-dllTr 1 T ' 

MvtommsiaMi oBloor ot poHce, Mnncr«l,^A]7 by aamo was siUo 

w Aftorfrf ‘"i “-gb wbooWB e.™ 

for him to imaio .rhStoi S’ ?i. “ 

Lakbnao. ^ ’ tbererore, retired on 

To tbat city we must now retmn. We loft it on' tbe 3lst of 


Gubbinsj’B JlTuti'afcs in Out?//. 
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j'^st after tlie outbreak there had been suppressed by the 
vigour and energy of the Chief Commissioner. We 
return to it on the 12th of June. In the interval Ldilhimo'on 
every station in the province had been lost to tlie of 

British. Writing on that day to the Lieutenant- 
Governor^ of the North-West, Sir Henry Lawrence thus ex- 
pressed his sense of the situation : — “ We still hold the canton- 
ment; as well as our two posts, but every outpost (I fear) has 
fallen, and we daily e?:pect to he besieged by the confederated 
mutineers and their allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 

up, but every day brings it nearer that condition Ail 

our irregular cavalry, except about sixty Sikhs of Daly’s corps. 

are either very shaky or have deserted The irregular 

infantry are behaving pretty well, but once we are besieged it 
iviii be black against white, with some veiy few exceptions. 

More than a hundred police deserted last night, and since ' I 
began this page I have received the report of the miKtary polic^e 
post having deserted the great central gaol over which thejuslrti^* 

were specially placed Then, again, we ought to have,^i^ ‘bad- 

only one position. T put this question to some sixteen officerSj^s wof® 
five days ago, hut all stood out for the two positions, I 
convinced they were %vrong, and the best of them now think BOgjouer 
but we are agreed that, on the whole, the Eesidency is th Cof^' 

point to hold The talukdars have all been arming, * 

some have already regained possession of tho villages of whif^goelved 
Mr. Gubbins dispossessed them.” On the daj’’ following 
expressed a similar opinion in a letter to Lord Canning. A 
enumerating the native troops still faithful, about five hun to, 
and thirty, he added : “ few of them can be expected 
to stand any severe pressure. We, however, hold 
our ground in cantonment, and daily strengthen both ^ in#s- 

positions, hearing in mind that the Kesidenoy is to be thf, ^ 
point of ooneentration.” These extracts will suffice • 

how fully Sir Henp" Lawrence appreciated the situatfim-C®^^^ 
propose to describe in the next chapter the manner in whi^a^^ time 
met the storm when it actually hurst over his head. T^datioUt ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE EEA.GUEK OF LAKHNAO. 


The repression, of th.Q mntiny of tKe 30th and 3 let of Jlay at 
Eakhnao had, at least, lid the cantonments of tlxe least trust- 
worthy of the Sipahis. Hut the incessant labour, 
mental and bodily, the deprivation of sleep, the 
Oavrreuce. Constant anxiety, had told on the ali'eady overtasked 
strength of the Chief Commissioner. * Hia spare 
rame daily became still sparer, his physical strength diminished, 
•nder mental toil. His medical advisers insisted then that he 
honld rest for a time from the labours of his office. Sir Henry 
aAvronce, I have already stated, bad been on the point of 
•oceeding to Europe for the benefit of his health when he 
. as summoned by Lord Canning to Oudh. Kegarding that 
mmons as a call of duty, vsdth characteristic forgetfulness of 
1, he had obeyed it. But under the fatigues, the excitement, 
anxiety of his new life, his physical condition had become 
^ly worse than it had been when his medical advisers 
‘rdered him home from Rd-jputana. It was necessary that 
miuld rest, 

dnone had felt less confident as to his power to stand the 
wand tear of work in trybig times than «ir Henry himself, 
anrength he know might utterly fail him at any moment. 
111. ordinary circumstances he might, and probably would, 
mislt satisfied that the Govei'nment would on his death 
to provide a fit officer as his successor. But the cir- 
^nnistauces were not ordinary. In the then state of 
the county the Government had not the means to 
, province a successor from outside its 

not oven have the power of oommunicat- 
with those in the province itself. In. that case the succes- 
vould, by right of eenionty, devolve upon a civilian, in 
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whose judgment and oajpacity for the post Six Honxy Lawrence 
had no confidence. 

To prevent the possihility of an occurrence which ho could 
not regard in anticipation in any other light than as a public 
misfortune, Sir Henry LawrencO) feeling his strength daily 
failing, despatched to Lord Canning on the 4th of May a 
telegram, in wliioh ho earnestly recommended that, 
in the event of anything happening to himself, the 
office of Chief Commissioner might be conferred ^ndcoionei 
on Major Banks, and the command of the troops ^ 
on Colonel Inglis, ‘‘This,” he added, “is no time for punctilio 
as regards seniority. They are the right men — in fact, the 
onlv men— for the places.” 

The Major Banlcs referred to was the Commissioner of the 
Lakhnao division. He belonged to the Bengal Army. , 

He was distinguislied by the wide itinge and the 

depth of his acquirements, by Ms thorough knowledge of the 

natives of India, by administrative talents of the liighest order, 

a large fund of humour, and by his large-hearted sympathies. 
He was tho most promising political officer who had not actually 
attained the highest grade in that branch of the Indian 
(Service. For languages he had a remarkable talent. He was 
familiar alike -with Persian, rrith Hindi, and with Sanskrit. 
Major Banks had filled several offices with distinction, had 
gained the esteem of men so opposed to each other as were 
yir Charles Hapier and Lord Dalhousie, and, on the annexation 
of Oudb, had been selected by the latter to be Commissioner of 
one of the four divisions of the kingdom. Installed as Com- 
missioner of Lakhnao, Banks speedily justified Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion. How he had impiessed a man not easily deceived is 
apparent from tho recommendation made by Sir Henry Lawrence 
to Lord Canning that Banka should succeed him. 

Lioutenant-Oolonel Inglis, the other officer referred to, com- 
manded the 32nd Foot. He w.as in the prime of 
life, an excellent soldier, active, energetic, and quick- 
sighted. The native army having mutinied, and ingiss. 
tlm only remaining reliable troops being European 
troops-, it was practically necessary that the officer coinmauding 
the European regiment should have tho chief military authority. 
It was, to repeat Sir Henry Lawrence’s remark, “ no time for 
I punctilio ” as regarded seniority. The recommendation, then, 
was characterised by practical good sense. 
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Sir Henry 
Jtis 

autlioiity to 
A conncil of 
five. 


3?ive days after fhe despatcli of tliis telegram tl\e liealtli of 
tlie Chief ConamissiorLer seemed to give way entirely. 
Junes. “an alarming exhaustion came 

on, and the medical men pronounced that further application to 
hnsiness would endanger his life,” In consequence 
of this sudden illness, a provisional council was 
foimed of Jlr. Gubhins, the iTinancial Commissioner, ' 
Mr. Ommanoj’’, the Judicial Commissioner, Major 
Hanks, Colonel Inglis. and the Chief Engineer, 
jMajor Anderson. Of this council Mr, Maidin Gubkins was 
the President. 

The character of Mr. Gukhins has thus keen sketched k^’’ 
riiorre^i- Henry Lawrence; “He is a gallant, energetic, 

afni,— Mr. clever fellow, but sees only through his own vista, 

and is therefore sometimes troublesome.” Now at 
this particular period the “ vista ” of hlr. Gubhins 
showed him the danger of retaining the aimed remnants of the 
native regiments, the necessity of trusting the native military 
police. As President of the Council of Elve, he insisted, then, 
that the fcJipiihis who still remained in the lines should be 
disarmed and dismissed. In vain was it piointed out to him 
that these men had stood the test, that they had been tried in 
the fire, that they had not only resisted temptation, but had 
acted with spirit against their comrades on the 30th and 31st 
of May, Mr, Gubhins wonld listen to no argument. Opposed 
in the Council, he yet step by step carried out his favourite 
Jxiueii. measures, until, on the 11th of June, he actually 
started off to their homes all the Sipdhis helonainff 
to the province. This act had upon Sir Heni^ Lawrence an 
effect more decisive than the prescriptions of his 
meilical advisors. It roused him to action. Shaking 


rcMirnc‘=i 

authority* 


off his weakness, he immediately dissolved the 
1 1 ^onncil, resumed authority, recalled the Sipahis 

*md had the satisfaction of seeing numbers retuin +n tTijii-r 
post ,v.U. tokooa ot delight, the hofesty voiSld 

by thcir loyalty during the siege.” t wnicn was veiiliod 

^ . Henry Lawrence ivas particularly desirous to retain the 

fi a large portion of the native troops. He heJieved 

that those who had stood the ordeal of the SOth of May would 


* GnWms. 

t HS, Memorandim], quoted by Merivole. 


lAfe of Sir Henrtj Latorence. 
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tlieucefortli remain faithful. He Relieved that without the aid 
of native troops liis position at Lakhnao would not he 
tenable. And ^he believed, likewise, that, by judicious 
arrangement, it would be possible to ensure loyalty 
and good service from those who still remained. On 
resuming office, then, he dii’ected his energies at once to the 
organising of a force of native troops. He collected all the 
Sikhs from the three native regiments and formed them into 
one battalion; the Oudh men ho likewise handed together, 
rejecting those only who had given evidence of disloyalty. 

Sir Homy had recourse likewise to men of another class. 
Confident that many of the men who bad served in the 
Company's army prior to the annexation had carried with 
them to their homes their military pride and their fidelity to 
their masteis, be summoned by circular to Lakhnao all of their 
number who would care to re-enlist for the cause of order. 
The, response to this summons was very remarkable. 

About five hundred pensioued Sipahis hastoned to 
Lakhnao. Amongst them were the gray-headed, 
the halt, the maim— even the blind — some on crutches— all 
anxious to evince their loyalty. Sir Henry gave them a kind 
and cordial reception. He selected about a hundred and seventy 
of then^ / active service, and placed them under separate 
comm^ ^ The number of the nati ve brigade was thus brought 
to ne/ eight hundred- 

T j night the whole, of the cavalry of the military police 
rem. ming at their head-quarters at Lakhnao broke 
into revolt. The cavalry were under the special 
command of Captain Gould Weston, and he at once 
rode down to their lines, situated near the DiL-aiAm 
Kothi on the left hank of the Guratl, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. He came upon them as they were starting 
and exhorted them to listen to the voice of duty and of honour. 
But his efforts proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. 

The next morning (the 12th of Juno) the 3rd Regiment of j 
Infantry of the Military Police mutinied at the 
Moti Mahall, about a mile and a half from the Baillie 
Guard. Captain Adolphus Orr, who, although he 
had removed his family into safety at the Residency, continued 
to occupy his house near his men, fortunately escaped uninjured, ‘ 
and riding in hot haste to the superintendent reported that the 
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xegimeri't liad gone ,ofif in tlie direction of tlic Diilrnslia Pai'k, 
and was in full marcli towards Kdnlipur. W eston was 
engaged at the time witli Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial 

y-, . 1,-1. __ _„:l o-.-J.- 


CAptaIn 

TS^€Ston. 


— - Q ' 

Commissioner, hut on hearing the evil 


tidings 


instantly, with all the alacrity of a man to whom 
duty was the first consideration, rushed from the hou-e, 
mounted tlio first horse he could find from the pielcet of the Tth 
Cavali-y, and galloped after the mutineers. Ho overtook them 
about five miles from the Residency. It is impossihle to 
over-estimate the danger of his position. There he was — a 
solitary European — in the presence of about eight hundred 
men who had mutinied, and who fullj’^ intended to join in the 
attempt to drive the English out of India. One shot would 
have sufficed to lay low the daring Faranghi. But it was that 
very daring that saved Weston. The bolder spirits were capti- 
vated hy it. Hashing aside the muzzles already pointed towards 
their English commander, they declared in reply to his appeal 

to them to_ return to their duty that they must o-o they 

wore committed to it — ^hut that his life should not taken. 
They then fell in and marched onwards. A few* 
MeTohfa men of tho 2nd Regiment of Military Police who 

dJTing. had been on guard at Weston’s house, but who had 

mntinous Srd Regiment, determined to 
remain With In m, and they returned to the Residency that rtjo-hfc 
to tell of Weston’s escape from death, an escape which, hearing- 
lu mind the force of evil examples, and the fact that scores of 
officers had already- fallen victims to their men, was well-ni^-h 
iniiaculous.'^ 

On their way back Weston and his followers were met hvthe 

the guns of the little force despatched 
nuiisiwuco pui^it, under Colonel Inglis, and which had far 
«p. ontstripped the two companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd 
. intended for their sujiport. The.se went on in their - 
cnlorpriEo, bi^the ground was hi oken and difficult, and althono-h 
the artillery did some execution and the native troopeVf cu^gu 
a few stingglers, a fair blow was not struck at the main bod v 
A considerable number of the mutineers had iii 
a village on tho further side of some ’a 

■.onough to resist cavalry. As his 

night was fast closing, Inglis determined to desist 


and the 


Hutch inEOu'fi h'arratfr* 


,* see also Reel’s Siejc qf Lalchnao. 
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from further pursuit. Accordingly lie "brought hack his men, 
inuch exhausted after a long and trying march in an excep- 
tionally hot day. The enemy lost about rtventy hilled and had 
many more wounded, whilst some ten prisoners were captured. 
Two of the loyal troopers were killed, and others were wounded, 
including their gallant native ofi&cer; two of the 
Europeans succumbed to sun-strokes, and Mr. Mr. TbOTn- 
Thornhill of the Civil Service, a man <^f great, even 
remai’kahle, daring, was twice seriously wounded. 

Since the mutiny of the 30th of May efforts to make the 
Hesidency defensible had been pushed on with 
■extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing' liad been ^ad^o*** 
connected by breastworks; ditches had been exca- render the 
vated in front of them, and parapets erected behind 
them ; at certain points ramparts had heen thrown 
up and embrasures had been pierced ; slopes had been scarped ; 
stakes and palisades fixed ; some houses had been demolished, 
the roofs of others had been protected by mud walls; windows 
and doors had been barricaded ; walls bad been loop-holed. 
All the ordnance belonging to the es-Eing of Oudh that could 
be found in the city had been brought within the defences. 
Some houses outside the walls of the Eesidency -were left 
solely because time had not remained to level them, as had heen 
intended. The omission to destroy them was at a later 
jiertod much regretted, for they were u^ed by the rebels as 
shelter houses whence to watch the movements of the garrison 
and to keep up a heavy fire on the defences. 

Nor 'wms the Mach chi Bha wan neglected. Six Henry Lawrence 
had originalh' resolved to hold this post in conjunc- 
tion with the Residency, only to concentrate on the 
latter when threatened in, overwhelming force. Biia^vun. 
'With this view he had strengthened it and made 
it habitable for Europeans. He then stored it with food and 
ammunition. On the 13th of June, Sir Henry ju^eis 
Lawrence was able to write to Lord Canning in the 
words quoted ; “ We hold our ground in cantonment, and daily 
strengthen both our town positions, bearing in mind that 
the Residency is to he the final point of concentration.” Sir 
Henry continued to btrengthen the Machchi Bhawan till 
the very last, heHoving that the preparations made would, 
be greatly noised adxoad, and would affect the mora^ of 
the enemy. 
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A terrilile anxiety wtich preyed npon Sir Hen:^ Lawrence 
about tMft time, -was caused by Ms inability to assist 
Sir Henry’s gir Hugh Wheelci’, tlien beleaguered at Kanlupur. 

The scission of communication with that s cation on the 
6 th of June had made it clear that the natixo troops 
there had mnUnied. That they had gone further, and, under the 
leadership of Nana Sahib, had besieged the British general in Ms 
barracks, shortly afterwards became known. Then there came 
from Genei-al Wheeler earnest appeals for help. Mr. G-ubhins, 
- ---willed, and eager, urged Lawrence 

But compliance wjis, in point of 
■ ■ w it -u^as sn eannot more fitl-V be 


expressed than in Sir Heni'y’s own words. 

Writing to Sir Hugh Wheeler on the 16th of June, the Ghief 
Commissioner said : “ I am very sorry indeed to hear 
of jmur condition, and grieve that I cannot help 
^ have consulted with the chief ofiScers about 
me, aud, except Guhbins, they are unanimous in 
thinking that, ivitli the enemy’s command of the river, we 
could not possibly get a single man into your intrenchraent. 
I need not say that I deeply lament being obliged to concur in 
this opinion, for our o-wn safety is as nearly concenied as yours. 
Wo are strong in onr intronchmenta ; but, by attempting the 
passage of the river, should be sacrificing a large detachment 
without a prospect of helping you. Pray do not think me 
Bolfiah, 1 would run much risk could I sec a commengurate 


prositect of success. In the present scheme I see none.” A 
week later he wrote to Lord Canning : “ It is deep grief to me 
to ho nnablo to lielp Hdnhpur ; 1 would run much risk for 
IVheDlDi''s sake, but an attempt, with our means, would only 

ruin ourselves without helping Kanhpur.” Hornili- 

those reiiona. hii-j’ critic will question the soundness of these views. 

To cross the Ganges, even with the entire force at 
the disposal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face of the army 
serving under Hana Sahib, -would have been impossible. 

A^few days later a letter reached Sir Henrv with the infoT- 
miition that Wheeler bad agreed to treat with Nana Sahib. 
He then Imew tliat all -was ov-er. His forebodings were con- 
1 finned hj’ the receipt of details of the -massacre on. the 23th 
\of J line, 

' holds out, I doubt if we shall be besieged 

at all.” Thus had Sir Henry Lawrence written to Lord 
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Canning on tlie 23rd of Jnno, But five days later he learned 
that Kanhpnr had fallen. Prior to that date, and with 
more certainty eveiy day, had come the intelligence 
that the mutinous troops of the Oudh 1 1 regular force 
— the troops who had revolted in the provinces — 
were gradually collecting at a place called Jl’awdhganj Bara 
Banld, only seventeen miles from Lakhnao, The subsequent 
movement of these troops, whose numbers were not iucousider- 
able, obviously depended on the insult of the leaguer 
of Rahnpur. It was Imown on the 28th that 
that place had fallen. The following morning the 
advanced guard of the enemy’s force marched on 
Chinhat, a village on the Paizabad road, within eight miles of 
the Eesidency. 

This gave Sir Henry an opportunity foi' which he had been 
longing, With the foresight of a real general opposed 
to Asiatics, he felt that for him to await an attach 
would be to invite a general insurrection, whereas, Wow 

an efiective blow dealt at the advanced troops of the 
rebels would paralyse their movements, and spread doubt and 
hesitation amongst them. He hoped and believed, in fact, that 
it might not he impossible to reply to Kanhpnr by Ohinhat. 
To say that because he did not succeed his plan was had and 
impolitic is not a logical argument. His plan was justified 
alike by military science and by political considerations, 
\71jilst he fought a battle in which victory would 
have been uVcmive, i\e lost j^ttile byu’ejfeiitf, jEfe iJiJ 
not, in a word, risk his general plan, nor was he, in 
a military sense, in a worse position after his defeat than that 
which he had occupied before he went out to fight. In some 
respects, indeed, his general position became more assured, 
because more clearly defined. 

Sir Heniy'’s first step was to withdraw the troops from the 
cantonments and to bring them within the Eesidency. 

Ho then ordered that a force composed of three hun- 
dred men of the 32nd Eegiinent; two hundred and 
thirty men of the regular native infantry ; the small troop of 
volunteer cavalry, thirty-six strong; a hundred and twenty 
troopers of tbe Oudh Irregulars ; ten guns and an 8-inch, 
howitzer, should assemble at the iron bridge at daylight the 
following morning to march thence at once in tlie diz’eotion of 
Ohinhat. It desorves here to be remarked that of the ten guns 
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six "tvcTe maimed "by natives and foiii* only Ijy Europeans. The 
liowit^er avas on a limber drawn by an elephant driven by a 
native. 

The force bad been ordored to maTcb at dayrn, but tbe 
necessary arrangements caused unavoidable delay, 
and the snn was already bigb — it was past G o'clock 
— wlien it moved from the iron bridge across tbe 
Giimti in tbe direction of Chinhat- After marching three miles 
along the metalicd road it J cached the bHdge spanning the 
i-iviilet Knlcrail. Here a halt was ordered whilst Sir Henry 
with his stafl' and a few cavalry rode in front to reconnoitre. 
Unable, from the summit of a rising ground under some trees, 
lo sec anything in the shape of an enemy, he then and there 
decided to retuni to Lakhnao, and sent the Assistant Adjutant- 
General to connteriuurch the force. That officer had delivered 
his message, and the troops had begun their return journey, 
when suddenly fresh iuBtructions arrived for the force to 
advance towards Chinhat. The men then marched, in regular 
order, covered hy cavalrj', and with videttes thrown out, along 
“ a newly iwised embank-ment, eonstr acted of loose and sandy 
soil, in which everj- now and then gaps occurred, indicating 
tlie positions of future bridges,” '*'■ Following the cavalry, there 
came, first, the 8-iuch howitzer, then the four gims manned by 
Europeans, then the four manned by natives. A hundred and 
ilfty men of the ISth hiativo Infantry oamo next, followed by 
two guns manned by natives, then by three hundred men of 
the 32nd Foot, then by tbe renrainiug native troops, eighty in 

Dcacntattc Slurching'du this order for about a mile 

catmy. fittd 3 tlic Cruops (Jcscneii tire enemy drawn up 

a distance of about twelve hundred yards, their 
right covered by a sinall hamlet, their loft by a village and a 
lakoj tlieir coutro resting on tlio I'oad, Bitrixiltaiiecjusly tlio 
enemy saw thorn and at once opened a heavy round-shot 
tire. 


Sir Henry immediately halted his column and deployed the 

n,,n.or placing his European guns 

cLiabat. position, aiid ordeimg the iufantrj’^ to lie down 

1 1 vetiirned the enemy’s fire, A. continuous ounnon- 

,^ado from both sides was now kept up. Then, after something 
pt a inli, whicli induced many officers to believe that the 


Gubbiiifi. 
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to depart, but detained the three men I hare named, informing 
them that in the then existing state of affaii-s it was 
necessary that they should remain under supervision, a^ri^s t£. 

' They politely acquiesced, and were conducted to a 
comibrtahie house near the Sikh encampment where sui table 
iccommodatioa had been provided for them. 

This act occurred on the 19th of June. li wus fallowed up 
y the arrest of Matdavi Mehdi, the patroling 
agistratc of the city, strongly suspected of con- roUowBup 
vance with the disaffected. The next day, tho 
th, tho rank and file having lecu overawed hy the seizuie of 
ir chiefs, Mr. Tayler issued a proclamation calling upon all 
\^ens to deliver up their arms, within twenty-four hours, on 
i of being proceeded against ; and another, forbidding all 
IS, those excepted who might he specially exempted, from 
; their homes after 9 o’clock at night. 

several measures were to a great extent snecessful. 
ffected were deprived of their most trusted 
h '^eveval tiiousand stands of arms were peace- 
up; nightly meeting.s of tho con- 
ased. As a first practical result, the judge, Mr, 
the opium agent, M.r. Garrett, and others, left 
pi^Vat tho opium godown, and returned to their 
'no second was the sudden diminution of the 
tdisatfootiou throughout the districts under Mr, 

j^was not over. Thiee ^ays later a corporal of 
■ffaris All hy name, was amsted 
in Tirhut, under most suspicious rmUdfe- 
non Ms person was found a handle coverte of 



in the rehelliouB movement one 


treason. 


pntial Muhammadan gentleman, residing 
I, 

despaiched, the magistrate of Patna, Mr. 
hjjWtleman, placing at his dis- TiictJiitt 
' cavalry. But Mr. Lowis, 

^e native official who was ™ ’ 
ed to act without the cavalry, The 
had proffered this advice warned Ali 
ppxoach. AVhen Mr, Jjowis came in 
jffi, the latter was mounted on an 
i-it his disposal a emali pony gig— 

0 2 
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imd liisi legs. As All Karim turned at once into tlie fields, 
U.7.S cnaWed. easily fo baffle Ms pursuer, and to eso.ape. 

The order ivliteli Itr. Tayler’s bold nieasures iiad thus restored 
^ rras maiatained without iuteiruptioij till the 3rd o£ 
' ” ^ JuV- The disaffected had been thoroughly cowed. 
In the interval, however, reports of the massacre at Sbahj.a- 
hiinpnr. of the fall of Kanhpiir, of Kathpilr, and of FarrulihiVbaS. 
eamo to re-aaimate their hopesj. The attitude of the Sipahi 
leiciraents eontinned doubtful. 

iliit on the evening of the Sid of July the long threatene 
^ . Patnd rising occurred. Thanhs, however, to J 
ilin** energetic incasiires already talten by Ulr. T.ayle 
oncarred in a form so diluted that a continuation 
i]io same daring and icsolute policy suiHeed to repress itf 
liappened in this -n-ise. At the period on the ,Sid .alreu^* 
diented, some tivo hiiDdrod Iduhaiuui.'idaii fanatics, led 

T**!’ Air A Ff -n I S' . 1 * 


veiy^henrt of the city. On the nees ofthis movera 
Sir. Jaylor, that geatloman diieetod Captain Ratti 
by tlio magistrate, to march down with IdOSikh'-,- 
ptofeotioii of the residents he piitintooppratlun the 
tioiiR which iwd been adopted on the Tth of Jir^ 
g..iiig in person to the houses neaiest to his own 
Jileaii'ivhile, aetd bwfcrtp tlie Siklip liftd reacke 
Lynll, the assi&tnnt to tho opium ap 



Murdtrof w cuy upjUJT] a^ 

r, Kjffii aod thinking tlu^t iiis preJ 


Hr, 


‘ , 7 — viinn j/i'Ui 

»^''fllie rioters, had galloped tot 

j\s be apprencliea the crowd several shots 
by one of tho‘-che was killed.* 

*1 European stinnikti 

the crowd, and prc'liiccd on them the effe 
liiootl arouses in a hangi^- tiger. 'I’hev 
renewed onthusiinsra, their numbers hei; 

V . r '*‘.^7 ^uinutes. however,, 

' 150 Sikhs,; 

i ai h^c.s, t,u from sympa thy, there u'a 

rcni':|e^“ -"“‘yAea tl/ 

\ 
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liatred of religion ; on tlie one side the newly aroused fanaticisiii, 
on the other the longed for opportunity to repay many a covert 
insult. It can well be imagined what followed. 

There was not a moment of parley. The rival 
parties instantaneonsly clashed, and in a few 
seconds, the discipline and bayonets of the Sikhs suppressed 
^ the long threatened Patna rising. 

The nes:t day, and tlie day following, the city was searched 
'Tfor the ringleaders of the outbreak. Thirty-one 
f N-ere apprehended. Amongst these were Pir Ali, Jub 
e aetnai leader, and Shekh Grhasfta, the confidential 
’ i^ant of Lutf Ali Khan, the richest banker in the ^i^gle^Kler^ 

‘the thirty-one men who wore apprehended, fonrteen were 
^(jU^and exeented without delay. With them likewise was 
'AVI the Waris Aii referred to in a previous pago.^ Two— 

’ '■ above named— wore remanded for farther examination, 
i seemed to speak strongly against them. It was clearly 
Viat Kr Ali was a main agent for promoting a crusade 
;i ^ English; that for months he and the Shekh Ghasita, 
A ' had engaged and kept in pay numerous men 

' ready, when called upon, to fight for their 

1 \t writhe Emperor of Eehli. But tliese oporatjona had 
'*'"|\riaTgo outlay. Ptr AU was poor. His associate, 
Tritfio fiifinf oA tic great' ihrml'cr. jPat tiwtgi ft 
'^^Wn fairly presumed thav the great hanker was 
kAroceedrags were, for the moment, taken against 

\|?iT Ali and Ghasita, were tried and hanged, 
subsequently on the charge of 
.o«6 Sipahi, and acquitted by the 
", of insufficient evidence, was promptly 
afterwards was welcomed and honoured as 
psor of Mr. Tayler ! 

eWas suppressed. It had been premainre. 
~ Ir. Tayler’s strong measuies had forced 
him to sti’iko before he was ready. But 
the conspiracy would have been 



, tins man cklled out in a loud vnke, *' If tlieie 
“o be a fuend of tlie King of Dehli, let him 
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silently Imteliecl xintil tlio outbrealr at I>S;nsip'Cir Bhonld Ixa'Vf 
ffiven it tlie sij^a] for e’cplosion. 

ATliilfet 3Ir. Tayler, tlins, in epitc oS file ail IjVif aaperii'ama.i 
ifs'-r simwts fliflictrities in liispatli, maintained oider in the mos 
j r (jjsafTected eify still under Uiitjsli rule in India, an' 

in the districts immediately contiguous. Major Hohnes, com 
iiianclingthe 12th. Irregular Cavalry, acting in eoacert ivitii hir 
and purstting the same gj’-stejn, prevented an outbreak in th 
fioutier district of Sigauli. It is true, indeed, that Majo 
Holmes stili believed in his native soldieis, and ogually tru 
that up to the ipoment of their actual outbreak- — almost simiJ 
taneoiis ivith that at Ihiujlftur — -they had shoivn no symptom;^ 
disailcotion. Hut tliis behef on the pai't of Major Holmes Pm 
so generally sliaied hy the officers of the Bengal army, thAf 
Khouid att^ct no surprise. It was natural that the offifl 
should Iteliove in men with whom they had been atso'^dj 
tn'cntj”, thirty, and forty years ; who had followed them uni ij 
tingly thiough the snows of Kdhnl; whose forefathi iw 
served with good ill in tho expeditions against Bgypkticj^ 
hies of France and Boiirhon ; and who had protesled amvtJtcs 
iiitiignify of being suspected. That was natural enoiijne*tr 
it vas not natural that the Goveminciit, rawed;„-Hv»ig 
passions and prejudices of regimental offieeis, shonSr’ ^-My 
■slmro their sympathies. With, tho far widevscopcf^ 
vmw tho Govciunient possessed means, nut avr? -rmBro 
officers, of testing the truth of the lip-scrrice so f ^ Biy 
by tho men. It is impossible to say how much jpaiJ 

lunch misery, how much evil would have heen Jhv 

Government of India not refused to talce from of 

Dttuupdr diviaion the arms, which th cir in ' ‘ 

MajowGenoral had assured thom. would be ped to . 

temptation or ©xoitemeut should asil 
Still, order was maintained. The means 
he- fhat order, whilst they gained 

of tho English & tho 

Ur. Hitn.rj-r. ■tntougLont the province, wer^ They 3 
the Gorornment of Bengal. Mhers 
ahf^dy spoken. It ig scarcely to liS^.owevQii 

theTo wal 
„ .uoffi-deh tlf 
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It’^'^Mionan ‘^'^ied r? ThZ ?"“ie S 

Ifed to tniet « »iutionu ''’‘^'-'^pte?? ®Pa& 

l?«'Mvo„7d?nd^ ''^'“■ce ffiat of 

ws? e »r ~ .f 

^t^xistooee, Ti> nr^ to ti ^^^^oyofthn 

® f measures iV^- Taykf J ™ tie sno? ''] 

EuLnfh;iv°^^' ^ *^PPosifTn« 

m4?v of s „„4 capable of 

sell tt L ^^ci'naiont of T o^^^’cak bad 

^eUavobeen,asblf“;'"‘ ttere the 

CannfpwJ® ^as'i^aiffn ,-7 

trco5W« more •• fi-eeh re.& “ 

provi\W reij,?or.i ^J^rids - S 

I ifiiJiers h n ofa.^ ^ ODii- 

vcrj; de| Jj stea^ere orders 37ti 
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jTere then iv.is tbo opportunity — tlie opportunity whicli 
I aimTiiiiic (1 ■'Vuiild talce fjiUii the Government the last exeuse 
.ra”";- not to disaiiu tiio native icj^iments, luilcss they 
rar '"'ore prepa’Ofl to avoTv that they wonid tru^t 

rather to the chance of the SioAhis lomainiug 

fpiii" scent. 

The GQ^eiTiiiien.t considered tho questiou carefully and ivith 
atteution. 'J’hey anivi-d at a dccasion fatal ahlte to their 
pr^'scicuee or statesmen, and to the true conception of tho 
Jesponsilitlittes of lUGn placed, foituitously perhaps, Intt very 
loalK, in a position of ahsolute puvor. They cast from theiif 
shoiildeie the entire respoi.sihility. They avould not order tli *j 
tho regiments sliouhl rehiin their aims; neither would -^h 
aiip ouve ntirf-nt diicct that they shoiild. he disarmed. They 
‘Iccisiiin to Major- Geneial Lloyd, commam 
M j ir GTOerai t.he Diinilpitr divisioii — the officer who had al 
repoited In', belief that theSipaliie “would j 
tpiiet. indoss some great temptation or exeitement should 
tliom, in wliich case, I fear, thej' could not he relied 
The Government thus constituted Majoi-Geneial Lloyd ' 
pidgQ aa to whether such temptation or such escitem 
lilccl^'' to ariso.^ 


This (leoision of tho Government ivas not pul ist ■ 
juirport of it wag privately conveyed to the inerr 
miinity of Cahutta. It failed to satisfv the mem!' 
comumnjty. They saiv that the responsibility h. 

’ ■ — 

1].,* o CoiDTaatulcr-in Ofsief. Sir Pairict-s 

Goicrnmeiit, runs Unis • ‘-The first tiftacf 


> 


I -c M,y..-G\,.a;';r;} of ^ 
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moved. It 'had heeu shifted from the shoulders of tho Govern- 
ment to tlie’shonlders of Major-General Lloyd. That olSoer v\'as 
known to he opposed to disarming ; to entertain a belief that lie 
could cany those under hia command through the crisis without 
having resort to so extreme a measure. In the opinion of the 
mercantile commnnity, then, the decision arrived at by the 
Government seemed equivalent to a refusal to order disarming. 

Impressed with the conviotion of tho certain evil which mnst 
follow a conchision so adverse to their interests, juiy in 
to the interests of the province, of tho Enipiz*o, Tieinercbjmts 
Land to public order, the merchants of Calcutta roonKtrat^\uth 
Heterminect, as a last resouiee, to make, in the EndcaniuuR. 
lost temperate language, a personal appeal to Lord Ganaiug, 
tho 17th of July, then, two days after they had been 
rmed of the resolution at wliich the Government had 
yed, the merchants solicited the Govern or-Geneial to receive 
^ their body a deputation, charged with their ideas on tho 
of affairs in Tirhut and Bihai , 

^'d Canning agreed to receive, and did on the 20fch receive, 
tDutation, Its spokesman, SG. Daniel Mackin- , 20 
ntleman who carried with him the confidence 
. . .Calcutta, began by pointing out how the mercantile 
were involved in the maintenance of peace and order; 
'were threatened by the attitude of tho native regi- 
paper; how the disarming of those regiments would 
ijhiic mind and restore oonfi.dence ; how that a most 
iportunity for carrying out that measure then 
>if, inasmuch as the 5th Fusiliers, who had left Gal- 
er on the 12th, would reach Dauaphr on or about 
hey, disembarking, could very easily, in conjune- 
o\h Eegiment on the spot, disarm the native regi- 
re-embarking, proceed on iheii* u^r- . 

ch were the points submitted in re- 
ed^y the spokesman of the deputation. 

curt and ceremonious speech, refused to 
oi U preferred. 

CaVtltowed can only he regarded as the conse- 
ivo\ns of the Government of tndia. 
thus briefiy stated ; — 1st, a 
rmingof the Danapfir brigade 
troops south of Ddnapur were 
fiu^Athose north of it were mutinying, and 
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r 

tlio (lisaiming -VTlieii the fctiersj^th in Europeans had been 
gicnt]y increased; Srdly, the transfer of r<'8ponsibiIity to an 
-ivho ^\as known to be opposed to the disarming' of the 
mfivo troops under his corntnond. 

r now proceed to relate the consequences of these decisions. 
Mujor-General Lbyd w.ts armed, rve have seen, ■vritli the 
jiaj. 7 '--scnctai sliouM bo think fit. to detiiin the 5th 

r. .fjif awiitc? dfits’iJiers at J?.aniipiir, and, acting with them and 
iTesqijw" Jteginient, to disfirni the three imti. 

. , regiments of his command. Majoi'-fioneral Eh 

Winced under this respousibilltj. He did not like it at all, 
conld not resolve to make nso of ijie powots with which bo 
juiras. entrusted. llTieH, therefore, on the 22nd of J 
, , tie main body of tho 5th Pu.siljers arii. 
idanapiir, ho did not order them to disembaik, he die 
even detain them. Thoy proceeded without delay on 
Way, '' 

iiut no sooner Imd they left than jrajor-General Lh ’ 
to doubt wietlior ho hnd acted rightly. He conld not ' 

Oack. Ti'i'* ■■'T' 1- • •. ■■: 

was Imli . ■ ._ . ■ , " I • 

C7th Ikuiiiit-no arnvoa on tbo station. Major-'’ r 
Hi oftco dnoctod the diserabartation of these men. 

even then bi ought himself to,. 


ut!ii 

1 * 1 1 « 


mice all weak 


men, wcichted 



Wr-irpU. ^ JJo aocicied toh 

cufjioihip,, r^fcussion-iiniskets, but to der- 
pei-oussion-caps ! 
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DanSpto lies tea miles from (he dtjr of Petnl six from tic 

cxvii station of Bauln'pvir, m whidi reside tlie 
European officials. The native town occupies the 
eastcinmost point of the station, that nearest to ' 

Patna. '^1— t ‘ . 

Europear ■ ■■ 

equate in when aro the better quartets of the European officers. 
Beyond this a few detached houRes, and heyond these again, the 
lines or huts occupied by the Sipahis. Further on still, at the 
westernmost point of the station, was the magazine, in which 
^ were stored, ainon^t other items, the percussion-caps for the 
Uise of the regmients. ^ To remove these caps from this magazine 
1 nto the square oi^apted hy the Earopeans, the whole length of 
^16 native lines would thus have to he traversed. It would not 
, possible to conceal from the Sipahis the nature of the measure 
p^ich should thus he carried out. They would most certainly 
une its reasoii. Surely, then, in deciding to deprive the 
v^his of their percussion-caps, JHajor-aorieral Lloyd was 
. |ng^in their way that very temptation, and aauuaing in 
- excitement, which, he had reported to 

^ ^ment, would almost certainly incite them to mutiny I 


\-mg received only the permission, not the order, to disarm, 
^ ..being able to nerve himself to a measure of a chaiacter 
1 1 ^ ^5 IMajor-General Lloyd directed tbe carrying out of a 


l\ jtir leas decisive and infinitely more dangerous. A 
\ \^the European troops was ordered for the morning of 
it was directed that whilst the troops should 
\ \ 1 square, already referred to, two carts should 

\\ iuto that square the peroussiou-CKp cases ffiotn 

\ Vas obeyed. The 10th Foot, two companies of the 
\ 1 > 'el’ company of European . j„,j, 

I >1^ 'drawn up on the morning of the First conte- 
1 ^ At square, and the two c»rtswre iSlSSK^i 
1 1 '\Uiagazino under the charge of an 
\ Vignard.^ The carts reached the 

Vjded with the cap-eases, and sot out on their 

4.i_ ^ 1*, * f *T - -I .i. '•f. 


^ hg off of the caps. Their officers, however, 
nig them. The men of the 8th Native 
1 \ 
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Ttnupral rt- 
Iv'r^ irtnrtK 
rrF^d furtljpr^ 

noon, and 


TV'ero less dcmoTistratiTo. Tlioso of "tlie -iOtli OTon. 
Bliowed n dispositioii to oppose tlae angry demonstrations of tlto 
men of tlie 7tli. For tlie moment the difficulty was tided over; 
^ the cap-^aaes -were hroTight safely into the square, 

rvjireuccci" and tho pai'ade was dismissed. Tire General, per- 
fectly satisfied wltli the manner in avhich he had 
solved tho difficult question and Lelleving, as lie says himself, 
that the Sipabis would feel it “ quite madness to attempt resist- 
ance with only fifteen caps per man,” determined then to 
carry out another measure, still more delicate, still 
luoio Jifcely to c,au-e opposition. He issued, orders 
accordingly to the commandants to hold a second, 
par.idc of their legiments without arms, that aftei 
to taho from tho men the caps in tho regimen'^ 
]nagn7.ines and those in their actual possession. 

A more difficult operation than tliat entrusted to the 
mental officers of the native regimei\ts can. scarcely he t 
wived. I^OT, in the pieseiice of the manifestation of the 

moniijig, is it possihle to imagino 
TOO Jjrajor-Gcnornl could have believed that the Sipahis 
e,al»nly surrendoT tho ono thing still in their own hands 
made their mushets valuable. However, tho order 
lUajor- General had to be carried out, and tho reo-im'- i 
paraded at 1 o’clock. ° 

P^vradc tho Geuornl was not present. Heith 
taken tho precaution to order the attendance of the 
troops of the gap-ison. In point of fact, at the hour 
o General^ him.self for tho parade, the Eui-oj 
wore in their bni racks, eating their dinners, 

JiinisGlf, after giving some vague instnictious as / 
in &aso of a difficulty which he regarded as ini 
eeeded on hoard a river steamer which hadf 

morning He stepped on hoard just after th/ 
about to t’f' o T _i 

On the ■ / 

■ 

On-[>i^nenc, . . .. 

onus reM>u e cajis in pouch from each fciijuihi, osj 

1 measure wm' 

-cll-disposed fiom hel 
wh?— those bent on miscliiof. 

migh 

;/< 
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caps, was, in the Ttii and 8tli KegimcBts, the sigeal fov mutiny. 
The fflCE tushed tumultuously to the Wk of arias, seized their 
juusVets, and hegau to lire on their officers. The 40 th showed 
some ksitatioB, kit, after a short pejioc! of doubt, they too were 
oarried away by the example of their cotuvades. 

Whilst this was hujjpeniog, Major-OeiieTal Lloyd was 
stepping on hoard the steamer, and the European 
soldiers were ut their dinaois,- The Maior-Genersl 
had prerioufilv aitauged, however, that in the event 
of any diaturhaueo two musket-shots should ho fired ^ 

\ in quick succession by tho European guard at the hospital'- 
' a large huilding between the smaller ecjuare and the native 




jnes, and commanding a good view of the latter, At half- 
1 ASt 1 o'clock the report of those shots infomed Major-General 
\htyd and tho Europeans that the native regiments had 
' tiniod. 

\p sooner was the signal given than the “assembly” sounded 
.he large square, The lOth Regiment turned out under 
■ '.\eaant-Oi)loiiel Ecuwiidi, two companies of the 3ith under 
\knioi' captain presont; the artillery under Lieutecant- 
' \1 Huyshe. But there was no one to take the command. 

\ General Lloyd states that he had ptovhmsly given 
'..^honshow to act on an emergency to Colonel Enyslie, 
^'„\he oonsidered that these orders would aosure the 
■ pursuit of the rautineere by the European infantry 
' '■ Yy. Uneasy at the qurac-ent attitude of tho troops, 

\ oter pci rod of the afternoon, despatched one stai? 

■' wr tho guns to advaoce, and another to dhaot the 
'\\ndiiig tho detJichiHent of the .i(tli Foot to place 
t '\ \ the ordm of Coionol Fenwick. 

\ \ orders of the Mapi-Goneral, given, it must ha 
1 kforo the event, were sufficieiitly clear and 
Y'l’ doubted. This at least is certain, that his 
\ \p pftrado-grouud causerl o'lUEiderabio delay iu 
t 'p troops. 'When at last tluy did move from ■ 
\S too kto. , Eo one knew where the Msjor- 
W the Commander of tho iOtli Eegimotti, 
\ of the battery of art'dlmy, emisidered 
\ power to act In the absence of the Major- 
\ only when, after a prolonged delay, tho 
'ipd. to Irarriedup from the steamer ft'"' 
iaaed. 
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j\roainvline, t6o miitineeis, astonished at their easy ti’inmph, 
Tii(>tnmi- seoing^that they -^veie being disturbed only by 

start eoniG sliots fired by the gtiaid at the liospital, 

Cr Arnii. Jiastened to dWest themselves of their red coats, to 

j>oncli all the caps in the regimental store, and to start of£ as 
last as they could ton-aifis tlio liver Son, in the direction of 
Arnh, A foiv of them attempted to cross the Ganges ; but the 
gteainor, onboard of which was the Major-General, effectually 
prevented this ntovetneiit. 

"When, then, the liluropean troops reached the native linos, 
the^’’ found that the Sipihis had already disappeared, 
jnfr'uca. They set fire to their huts, and then halted for 
ordei’s. No orders came. The Msyor-Gener.il w" 
still on hoard the steamer, and no one cared to nsnrp hi 


powers. 

Such was the rising of Dtinajnir, — a jising long foreseen 
yet managed as though it had been regard 
impossible. _ Wbo was to hlamo? Yirst and 
pally, certainly, the Government of India, . 
though wamed in a manner compared to which the 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar's feast after it ’ . 
interpreted w-as an. insoluble mystery, irot only p > ‘ 
declined to take upon itself the responsibility of on ' 
disarming of ibe Sipdhis, but thimst that responsibili 1. 
officer unfit, mentally and phy».vcally, to boar it. Sec^ 
only to tL less dogico than the Govoimment, Ilia’ 
.Lloyd himself, who, under the weight of the iC 
thrust upon him, iJielerred to a docided, though 
easy plan, a scheme elaborate and delicate, ceitii* 
whilst likely to fail ; and who, fmther, deprived t 
ail possibility of success by absenting himself fjV 
gjoiind at xhe critical moment, and by leaving 
ti oops without orders. Had Major-G eneral LW 
horse and led on tbo European tinops ^vhe/ 
mutiny reached him, the mutiny would havn/ 
the bud, and tho tembie eonsequences whi</ 
have been averted.^ / 


* Gonctal Llojd etatcs m a Mtcr to Sir .Tclm K i 
.0 matoameala. stable Was two mufs dhHrh? 
lime to walir fnr cr much, I thought I phoulfl ' hpJ 
stc;micr witli guns and rillemen, Ac.” But 
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Precisely ou ilie day on whicli tliese cYents -were taking place 
at DanApfir^ a bloodier tragedy enacted at Sigauli, the 
frontier station of tlie division. Here n-as quHrtered the 12lh 
Irregular Cavalry, coramandod by Major Holmes, 

I have said that Major Holmes trusted his men, and 
he showed the absolute trust that he felt in them. 

In dealing with a great crisis he went all the lengths of the 
great Lord Strafford. Ho was urgent for a “ thorough ” policy, 
for a piompt and sharp punishment for overt acts of treason and 
disaffection. InipreBsed with these views, he took the law into 
his own hands. He proclaimed, on his own authority, martial 
law in the five civil districts contiguoTis to his own station. 
Trusting absolutely, as I have said, his men, he sent them cut 
in detached parties of from twenty to fifty all over these 
districts to overawo the disaffected and to maintain order. 
Every Sipahi or mutineer caught in the act of rebellion he 
caused to be seized, tried by a court-martial, and, if fotind 
guilty, hanged. In all this he acted with the cordial approval 
of the Commissioner of Patna, for whom he had the highest 
admiration. It is probable that if the strain on his men had 
been eased a little earlier Major Holmes would h-ave carried his 
district through the crisis. But the inaction, of the Hovem- 
ment with Tespoot to the Hanapur reg'ments, and probably the 
knowledge that a concerted movement between them and the 
native landowners would soon come to maturity, were too much 
for his men. Tboy defermined to east off the mask. On the 
evening of the 25th of July, then, four troopers suddenly , 
attacked Major Holmes and his wife, a daughter Murder or 
of tho heroic Sale,' and killed them. The other 
Europeans in the station shared the same fate, Tho ^ ^ ‘ 
mutinous soldiers then plundered the treasury, and let them- 
selves loose on the country, now at their mercy. 

The fears of the mercantile community, expressed on the 20th 
of July to Lord Canning, were thug promptly realised. Lord 
Canning had on that date refused to order disarming. Tim 
troops, not disarmed, had mutinied, and on tho 25th the richest 
province in India was at their mercy. 


very debcate meaeure oidered by liim was in oporation, SJajor-Grficeral iJoyd 
oufrtit at least to have talien care not only to tiave liis horse in cantonmenta, 
but that it should rernam saddled aud accoutred at hie very door. I'he duty 
of a general is to coiniuaiid. 
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Singli, tlie great lando-wner mentioned in a 'previous page, 
Avliose estates laj’- in the vicinity of Arah, and along the hanhs 
of the S6n, had raised his tenantry and vras abont to join the 
nnitinons Sipahis. 

Ivunwar Singh, a Kajpht chieftain of ancient lineage, had 
heen made an enemy of the English imle hy the 
action of onr revenue sj^stem. The action of this 
system, vrliich he imperfectly understood, had re- 
duced Ids means so considerably that some short time before 
the outbreak of the mutiny his estates had been placed in 
liquidation. Still, there was one case pending which, if 
(lecided in his favour, would go a great waj’ towards recouping 
his losses. After the mutiny had broken out, and when 
Kiinwar Singh was eagerly watching tlie turn of events, doubt- 
ful as to the course wliich he should pursue, the law courts 
decided this case against him. About the same time the 
supporting hand of Government was withdrawn from the 
management of his case."^ Thenceforward his mind was made 
up. Old as he was, and he had seen eighty summers, he 
rpsolved to seize the first oxiportunity of striking a blow for his 
freedom. When he learned, therefore, that the Sipahis at 
Jhmdpur had successfully risen and were marching towards 
.\rah, he resolved to co-operate with them with all his power. 
This was tile infornmtiou which influenced HP »joy- General 
Mr. T.ij-ier Stop, for the moment, any fill thcr mo\e- 

intr^eh himself at Dandpkr. But the 
I'rt'jtii. Oominissi oner of Patna, 1o whom he hud imparted 
_ Ins resolve, deprecated it ’ivith all the fervour of his 

daring and energetic nature. He implored the Geroral to 
tlio . immedintay. He ,Li„ted out tifat ftcuo 

unght be yet time to catch them before they could 

* It wonhl apiwnr lh:it Kit nvur Siirdi liad pnrrno-url i ' 

placid 111 liquHlalion, to raiso a sum'’ of v^QO 000 for OataRs.peio 

(Jolts. Naturalty somo delay ooour.od in so iS-'h f hA™™! of 

liOTiYcvor, Mah. ‘rrmlually coiniiim- ^ ivhen tlio tT money, 

tl.rongh the CommiH.ioner of tlmt 

huiii vithtn OHO nioiitli, tlieyivnuld recommend tlie Cnv m tlie (vJiolc 

all interfc.cuco vith Ida atrairs, S 

Tliia dedsiem of the Board of Revonuo\va^ 

'i'V'p tantamount to tJjo scqwestntimrnrn 

Ite coar-c of tlie Board of Buvcuuc vaa i / , i”® dm|.eit>. 

BalUday— in vaiiu "damst it in a private letter tu Ulr. 
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tlie Son; that vigour and energy ^'ouH yet retrieve the 
disaster. 

Had Idr. Taylor lieeii Major-General Commanding the 
Ddnapur division, the disaster would have heen retrieved 
promptly and effectually. But, in that case, there would 
have been no disaster to retrieve. As it was he could onl}’" 
advise. 

Further information, to which I am about to refer, added 
force to Mr. Taylor’s recommendations, and at last deter- 
mined the Major-General to detach a force in pursuit of the 
iSipahis. 

Intelligence that the Sipilhis had crossed the Son and were 
besieging Ai-ah caused the Major-General to detach, 
on the evening of the 27th, a body of 1 93 men belong- 
ing to the 37th Regiment, in a steamer. The com- sen^t 
mander of this steamer was directed to steam up the '' 

Son, and to laud the troops at the point where tiie road to Arah 
joins the river, ^'he instructions given to the troops were that 
they should, on being landed, proceed to Arab, and bring away 
the civilians there besieged. It happened, however, that 
the steamer, running on after the moon had 
gouG doivn, stuck fast on a sand-bank. Major- cenolai^rei 
General Lloyd then ^e^olved to recall his troops and 
attempt nothing more. But Mr. Tayler succeeded ^ 
in inducing him to change his mind. The Mnj or- General, then, 
in consultation with the captain of a j iver-steamer 
but ju&t arrived, directed that a party of 250 men encouraseH 
from the 10th foot, wiih 70 Sikhs and some volun- ■famtoi-erse- 
teers, should leave Banapur in the morniog of the 
2'ith, in the ste.iraer, which, picking up on its way the flat 
attached to the steamer which had stranded, should 
convey the troops, commanded by Colonel Fenwick, juiy sd. 
up the S6n, to tlje point previously indicated. 

Some difficulties raised by the commander of the steamer 
caused the reduction of the European force by 100 men. 
remainder constituting too small a command for an officer of 
high rank, Colonel Fenwick remained behind, and Ca(>taiu 
Dunbar of the same regiment took the whole body uncler his 
orders. The steamer, Avith her 150 Europeans and 
70 Siichs, taking also two gentlemen Amluntcers, tullfAi-iout 
left Danapur amid the enthusiasm of the European 
population, picked up the detachment of the 37tli Eegiment, 

E 2 
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xeacliecl tlie appointed spot in safety, and Tbegan to disemT^arl!: 
I.lao troops at 2 p.i[. Refoi'e reeonnting tlieir further movements 
1 must retnrn to the revolted Sipahis. 

Those Sipiihis, leaving Dan siptir with their arms and accoutre- 
The narti- nieuls, liad arrived at the Son on the morning of - 
neer&cross the For want of means to cross the river 

"■ thcj' did not reach the oi^posite hank till the evening. 
In the interval the servants nf Kiinwar Singh had keen husy in 
collecting boats for the mass, whilst as many as eonld he con- 
veyed crossed by the ferry. Before night had set in every man 
was on the 0]iposite bank. Short was the consultation that 
followed. Kumvar Singh himself rvas on the spot, and, under 
the influence of the advice of this honoru’cd Kajput landowner, 
it was decided to march on Arah, slaughter the re-^idents, and 
idundcr the treasury. The subsequent rnoveuients of the little 
army would necessarily depend on circumstances, hut it was an 
(ibiect. wuth Kimwar tiingh to keep the Sipahis, if possible, 
within the limits of Bihar. 

A great ]iortion of the expectations of the Sipahis wore 
realised almost at once. Having reached Arab, they released 
the prisoners from the gaol (27th of July\ plundered the 
troasuryq and then set forth to slaughter the ICuropean resi- 
dents. Rut In the^ attempt to prosecute this part of their 
scheme they met with an opposition on which they had not 
coiurtcd. 


1 he residents _ of Arab, in fact, had not awaited in idleness 
Arah. tnevv&rt wVrdn ‘Cimylrah deem eh ahways possible 
^vhlch since the 25th, had been certain. One 
t their number, Mr. hicais Boyle, a ciril engineer connected 
nr.vic.aB f he railway, had, from a very early period 

iioj-ic, legavded it aa quite a po.ssihle contingency that the 
fittition might ho attacked by the mntineeis Ho 

otblis^ ridicule of 

ot,Ueis, _had ioitifiod the smaller of the two houses in bis com- 

imnad in a manner lYhich would enable it, if defended, to resist 

any sudden assault. '1 bis house was a small detached buildin o- 

alMua fifty feet square, having one storey above the hasement’ 

As soon as a me^-sage from 
Dauapuv bronglit tbo_ information of the successlul rme ar^d 
t epavture of the Sipahis, the residents resolved to take ad vantan-e 
1 . It, L,yie s pr.;scioncfi, and to defend themselves in his house 
ugamst the enemy, bupplies of all kinds,— meal, wine, beer! 
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water, 'biscuit,, and sheep — had hoen gradually stored up by 
Hr. Boyle during the month. 

Additional means of defence were now provided. Ammuni- 
tion was collected ; loopholes were drilled in the walls, and 
sand-hags weie placed on the roof. At the same time, the front 
portion of the other and larger house in the same compound, 
about fifty yards distant from the improvised fortress, was 
entirely demolished, so as to prevent it from affording shelter 
to any possible assailants. 

The European and Eurasian residents in A.ruh amounted in 
number to fifteen ; but there was besides a Muhammadan 
gentleman, whose fate was joined to theirs.^ With so small a 
garrison, a successful defence of Mr. Boyle’s house would have 
boon impossible. But witb the prescience which, in those 
trying days, marked every act of the prescient Commissioner 
of Patna, Mr. Tayler had, in anticipation of the 
crisis, despatched to Arah fifty of Battray’s Sikhs, ivjer!^ 
'These men w’ere on the spot, and they too cast in 
their lot with the English. The united garrison thus num- 
bered nearly seventy souls, and these, when information reachetl 
them of the crossing of the Son by the Sipdhis, threw them- 
selves, armed with their muskets, their guns and their rifles, 
into the house of refuge, resolved to defend it to the very 
last. 

Groat, then, was the surprise of the Sipahis when, having 
released the prisoneis and plundered the treasury, 
they set forth to slaughter the Europeans, they 
found that their progress was stayed by the occu- 
p)ants of one small house. Still confident in their numbers, and 
elated by the success which had attended all their movements, 
they advanced unhesitatingly, and in unbroken order, towards 
the last refuge of their enemy. The garrison reserved their 
file till tho Sipahis came within range, but they then let fly 


* The garrison consisted of Mr, Litlled.lle, the judge ; Mr. Conibe, the 
collector; Mr. Hd'walrl Wake, magistrate ; Mr. Col riiu asslistaut ; Hr. Hails, 
suigcon; Mr. Field and Mr. Anderson of the opinin depui tinont; Mr. Vicars 
Boyle; Salad Azim-nd-din Khan, deputy collector; Mr, Daco?ta; Mr. 
Gocltrey; Mr. Cork; Mr, Tait; Mr. Hclpoisoa; Mr. Hoyle; and Mr. d- 
Sou7a, The Siltli force consisted of a native lientcnaTit and two native 
sergcmit.s, two coiporals, forty -fivo prEvotes, a watcr-ca'-ricr, and a cook. Tiie 
ctmrgo of the defences was entrusted to Mr. Viciirs Boyle, whiLt Mr. IlcrwaUl 
Wiiku took the command in chief of the gairibou. 
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^vit'h. so sure an aim tiaat the - rebels fell back surprised aud 
Tjje <ie'ence. discotteei'ted. These, chiinging their tactics, then 
dispersed into groups, and, taking possession of the 
larger house, conmiGnced from it and from behind the trees near 
it, a continuous hre on the garrison- The commanding position 
and the artificial defences of the smaller house enabled the 
latter to retui-rt the fire with terrible effect. Not a SipAhi dare 
expose his person. If ho chanced to do so, a bullet from a 
mushefc behind the sand-bags on the roof was certain to find 
out his weak point. 

Meamvlule the Sipahis had discovered that a portion of the 
garrison were Sikhs. Thejr had some men of that .nation in 
their o'^vn ranks. These were commi.'-siuned to use every 
possible arguiiient to win over their countrjnnen. When the 
oiFer to share with them the plunder of the treasuries, of those 
sacked and of tiiose still to be sacked, proved unavailing, threats 
of the doom ivhich hung over them were freely used. The 
most earnest appeals to their nationality and their religion wore 
alike i-ejected, Eattray’s Sikhs remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment which gave them their salt. 

Duiing the next day the rebels brought two guns to boor on 
Jub’ss. besieged edifice. ITrom these they fired every 

possible kind of projectile on which they could lay 
UaudB. They riddled the walla of the house, but they did not 
lessen the cox;rago of the garrison. A musketrj^ fire, carefullv 
husbanded, yet used imsparingly whenever a chance presented 
^ m unmistakeable language, that they w-ere 

shU .defied, fihis did not, however, prevent the rebels from 
offering tenns. Possibly the Sipahis were acquainted -with the 

certain that every evening a 
bipaln standing_ behind the pillar of the larger house sum- 

Gonoml. a SubaMdr 


«f the StU liogiment Native 


on 


conditions. 

Tie following day, tlio 29th, the same (aotics wore continued, 

so°rtoErCllm P”"* 

toX’ o^,"f‘er"lSll**“’ of increasing the damage ofiSted 
a Are on the smallJr heuse « to ^eX eollet^^ 
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improvise cannon-laEills. But notlimg intimidated the gallant 
men -vvlio foimed tlm garrison. "When the enemy raised a 
barricade on. the roof of the adjoining house, the besieged raised 
one still higher on their own. When provisions began to fail, 
a sally procured, more. In fact all the means that courage, 
laboni', daring, and energy could suggest were used to the fullest 
extent to baffle the enemy. 

At midnight on that day, the 29th, the garrison were aroused 
by tJie sound of repeated volleys of musketry about a mile 
distant, in the direction of the Son river. For a moment hope 
suggested the idea that the garrison of Banapur was about to 
relie\e them. But the hope flickered and died almost as soon 
as it had received life. The sound of the firing became more 
and more distant — at la-vt it ceased altogether. It was clear 


tliat the relieving party had been driven back. 

We left that party, consisting of 343 Europeans, 70 Sikhs, 
iiid two gentlemen volunteers, 415 in all, having 
list succeeded in effecting their disembarkation, at mPrei”' 


■wo o’clock on the afternoon of the 29th, on the point 

learest to the station of Arab. The order Avas at once issued 


or the men to dine, Avhen suddenly firing Avas heard from tlie 
idvauce-guard. It Avas ascertained that this firing had been 
caused by the presence of a body of Sipahis on the banks of a 
Avlde and deep rivulet, about tAVo miles distant, and upon whom 
the advanced guard had opened fire. On recehung the fire the 
Bipahis retreated. Then, though pressed to stop and bivouac 
for the night, Captain Dunbar determined to push on at once. 
It is time that his men were fasting; hut it was a fine moon- 
light night, and both officers and men Avere cheered by the 
news brought by the villagers that the garrison AA^as still 
holding out, Avhilst the sound of the booming of the guns in the 
direction of Arab showed that our countrymen Avere hardly 
pressed. Fifteen miles lay before the men, through a well- 
wooded country, traA^ersed by an unmacadamised road, lieaA'y 
from recent rain. The dinners, then, AA-ere left uncooked, the 
rivulet was crossed, and AAdien, about 7 p.m., allhad disembarked 
on the other side, the column started, led by a native guide.. 
The force marched on for about eleven miles without seeing any 
traces of the enemy. A feAv minutes later, however, a body of 
horsemen appeared in front of the advancing column, but before 
tbey could be fired at they had galloped off. It was uoav 11 
o’cloolr, and the moon AA^ent doAvn. Dunbar Avas now urged to 
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halt for the night, and wait for the dawn. But the pofsihiJity 
that ho might arrire too late probably induced him to riijeot 
this suggestion. Still hopeful and confident, he pressed- on till 
within a milo of Arab, no enemy in sight. Here Dunbar called 
ill the skirmishers, and moved on in column of niaroliJ He 
suspected nothing, when suddenly, as the column was inarching 


Tic la stir- aloug, giving its flank to a dense mango-grore on 
relict the right of the road, the ^ove was lighted u jj by a 
tremendous volley poured into the long flank df the 
(‘olnmn, whilst almost simultaneously a smaller volley iiom a 
grou]! of trees in front struck down the leading files- Ciptain 
Dunbar and several officers were shot dead at the first discharge. 
The enemy was invisible. The firing was taken up froiV the 
other flank, and renewed from the quarters whence it had ^ first 
3uocceded. fihe Europeans, in their white summer clothing, 
W'cro s^deudid luarks for the enemy. The confusion consequent 
upon the sniqirise was ten-ible ; tho men wore hewuldered, ani 
there i/as no one to give tlie command. The natural conse^ 


mei 


quencGS ensued. On recovering from their surprise the 

ibmrcd into groups and began to fue wildly in all direction^ 
otten, possibly, on each other. T 

It is hard to say how many minulcs this fatal disorder lasted 
luit at last tho only possible mode of restoring order wai 
resorted to. An officer managed to find a bugler, and, takin^'' 
him to an enclosed field at a short distance from the grove 
sounded the “assembly.” The men promptly rallied round 
him. they were fortunate enough to discover in this field a 
disused and hah-empty tank, the hollows of which would suffice 
to protect theiii to a certain extent from llie enemy’s fire. From 
this idaco of lefugo our men opened a fire which, however the 

interest. The white clothing of the 
wlifflfthf operated greatly to their disadvantage, 

tre^ .S«a°valC. ' ** somi-nudity, fired from beMnd 


Under those difficiilt circumstances the surviving officers held 
council of war. Thov • ’ ’ - qb 'jpicers neia 


that with 


M Boon a, that datvn ^as visMo tho men formod 
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order, and tnarched out on the Arah road. But the enemy had 
"been as vigilant as tiiey. They had occupied iu 
force every point in their route — the ditcijcs, the 
jungles, the houses. But the British troops rnaiched straight 
onwards, returning, in a desultory manner, the fire which was 
poured upon them, but intent only on reaching the Son. The 
power of driving back the enemy was denied to them by the 
fact that no enemy vvas in sight. They were sheltered behind 
the trees, the copses, the buslies, the ditches, and the jungle. 
Occasionally, indeed, maddened by the sight of their comrades 
falling around them, the men constituting by accident the rear- 
guard f'»rmed uj), frfced about, and tried to charge. But there 
was no enemy to receive the charge. Five or six thousand 
men, the revolted Sipahis and levies of Kunwar Singh, kept 
themselves under the shelter offered by the natural obstacles of 
the country. 

At last, after losing many of their comrades, the main body 
of the British force reached the banks of the rivulet, coiifaaion 
to cross which the previous night they had found actompany- 
boats readv to their baud. The boats were indeed 

V 

still there, but during the night, the water had run down, -and 
only two of them wore floating. These wore promptly seized 
by the men in advance and pushed off. Then ensued a scene 
which it is impossible to paint in living words. It was a scene 
to which the imagination alone could do justice. There lay the 
remaining boats stranded on the hank of the river ; the defeated 
soldiers lushing at them to push them further into the stream 
, amid the musketry fire from the victorious Sipahis, the cries of 
the wounded and dying, the disorder and confusion insepamble 
from a military disaster. It was a scene to call forth all that 
was manly and heroic, all that was mean and selfish, But 
whilst the first-named qualities were markedly visible, the 
latter were conspicuous only by their absence. 

The difficulties already enumerated were soon added to by 
fire breaking out on board of some of the boats. Order had 
now become impossible. To push a boat into the stream, to 
climb into it, to help others in, was the aim of every man’s 
exertions. But when boats would not be moved the chance of 
drowning was preferred to the tender mercies of the Sipahis. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at last the majority of the 
survivors found themselves in safety on the opjiosito hank. 
The losses sustained by the British on .the banks of this rivulet 
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exceeded those they had suffered on the occasion of the sui'prise 
and during the retreat.'^ 

When the remains of the party mustered there, it was found 
ThcEur- of four hundred and fifteen men, only fifty 

Nhcprsrcacb ]iad iiot hcen hit, aud out of fifteen officers only 
-were unwounded. Those survivors made tlieir ' 
way sadly and di'COnRolately to the steamer. TJiey wero then 
cnuvoycd hack to Dd.naj)ur. 

There the European population were awaiting their return in 
triumphant expectation. The x> 06 sibility ot disaster had not 
crossed a single mind. But when, as tljc steamer ajD^iruached, 
no signs of life on boai'd were visible, when the very captain 
and his subordinates seemed cheerless, and the silence was llie 
.silence of the grave, it began to he felt that, at the least, our 
losses had been heavy. It was not, however, until the steauiev 
had moored off the hospital that the frill truth was realised, 
that the conviction rushed to the mind of every Eugiisliman jn 
Dan sipur, not only that our troojis had suffered an overwhelming 
catastrophe, but tbub the little garrtsun of Arab w^as irre- 
mediably 3ost.t 

The Englishmen ga> risoning Mr. Boyle’s little bouse at that 
The (•.iiin.itrj' iiad, tboii, rightly interiweted the reason for 

lessening of lho sound of volley-firing 
which had reached their ears at midnight on tho 
2t>th, Even if they had had aoy doubts these would have been 
jciuoyed Ijy the arrival under their walls of a wounded Sikh a 
member of tlio relioviug force, who had manageil to crawl’to 
•Cue nouso 'to i61i fuo story dt iuo ciieaster. 'Tue ‘intellio-onc« 


jUr, ^I.in^ks, ol fiio Civil foeivicv, one ot tke volunteurs, sunnnrted aufl 

ef tbcialrvnt a wtHauled fcoUiicr of tbe^e7tl) who 
Uit fijr th.U SHiiport, woii d have houii left to die. For tiiia act Mr ' lVo,4 
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was black indeed, but its only elFect on the bearts of tbe gallant 
members of the garrison was to steel thorn to resist to tbe 
bitter end. They -at least believed in their country men. The 
■ story of the “lenguor of Arab” had spread, they were well 
aware, as far as the means of communication wonld admit. 
Many detachments of Europeans were passing up country. By 
whom these detachments were commanded they knew not. 
But they did know that the several commanders were English- 
men, and they felt confident that amongst Englishmen in 
authority to whom the stoiy of their plight might bo conveyed, 
tlie-ro would be at least one who, bound though ho might he by 
the -red tape of regulations, would yet laugh at responsibility 
when he should leam that his countrymen were in danger; 
who wonld possess the brain to conceive and the nerve to carry 
out a plan for their relief. They judged rightly; and yet 
they were fortunate, for it is not every day that Nature 
matures the substance which is required to mould a Vincent 
Eyre.' 

Meanwhile the Sipahis returned to Arab, red with the 
slaughter of our countrymen. If their victory had Thcie^ch 
not increased the courage which now, as before, renew tbeu 
. recoiled from an assault in masses on the besieged ‘ 
mansion, it bad yet had the effect of stimulating their inventive 
powers. At one time they attempted to smoke out the ganrison. 
'With this object they collected and heaped up during the 
night, honeatli the walls of the house, a large quantity of 
combustibles, and surmounting these with chilies — the raw 
material of the famous red pepper of India — ignited the ma'^s. 
The eflfect would have been most serious had the wind only 
favoured the enemy; but tbe element was against them, and 
before it had injured the garrison, the pungent smoke was 
blown towards the hostile encampment. The s ime wind saved 
the ganison likewise from the putrid smell emanating from the 
rotting carcases of the horses, belonging to the garrison, which 
had been shot at the commencement of the siege, and which 
the rebels piled np in close proximity to the bungalow. Mining 
- was then attempted, but Mr. Wake met this device by a 
countermine. The gun raised to the roof of the larger house 
occasionally caused injury to a weak place in the beleaguered 
castle ; but Mr. Wake aud J\lr. Boyle were there, and in a short 
time the place was made twice as strong as before. 

After all these measures had failed, it seemed as though the 




garrison rvonld to more HJcoIy to 

^ of BUpplies than from, tho enemy s attachs. And, in 

Tiio anppiits tUo thii'd day, the supply of vrater began 

to run short. With unremitting vigour however, 
tho garrison within twelve hours had dng a ^^eil 
of ei<^hteen feet by four. Four sheep rewarded one of their 
nttei^its at sallying out for supplies. Iho excavated 

from the well was used to strengthen the works on the loot. 
Cartridges were made from the powder \vhich Mr. Boyle had 
been carofnl to store, and bullets were east from the lead 
he had laid in. Every means that energy conM do, that skill 
could devise, and tliat valour could attempt, were successfully 
resorted to by that daring garrison, ably directed by Mr. 
Hovwald Wake, kir. Vicars Boyle, and Mr. Colvin. 

But resources limited in extent must, sooner or later, come to 
an end. But for succour of an effective character the garrison 
would have been eventually forced— nor to surrender — the 
possibility of such a catastrophe never formed pai*t of their 
caleulatious — hut to endeavour to force their way to some ford 
on tho river Bon. Happily the necessity to have recourse to so 
desperate a chance was spared them. On tho morning of tho 
2ud of August, just one week after they had been. 

AiiBuua. their imiirovised fortress, a great 

commotion amongst the enemy gave warning that something 
very unusual was t iking place. The hostile fire slackened 
earlj’', and almost ceased during tho day. But few of the 
Sipahis showed themselves. Suddenly, towards the 
S'iXud? afternoon tho sound, of a distant cannonade reached 
the ear. Minute succeeded minute, and yet the 
Bound Beemcd neither to advance nor to recede. All at once it 


ceased altogether. Some hours later and the absolute discon- 
tinuance of the fire of the besiegers gave to the garrison a sure 
forecast of the actual state of affairs. A sally made by some of 
them after darltness had set in discovered the positions of the 
enemy abandoned ; their guriB unguarded ) a canvassed tube 
filled with gunpowder lying unueed close to the mine which 
had leached tlie foundations of their fortress. It ivas clear 
then to the tried and gpllant men wlio had so successfully 
defended themselves against enormous odds, that a deliverer 
had driven away their enemies, and that before many hoiir.s 
they Would be able to render honour to tho name of him who 
had BO nobly dared to rescue them. 
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"Who was tliat deliverer ? Amongst tlie many detachments 
which lefc Calcutta during the month of July was 
one comraanded by Major Vincent Byre, of the 
Bengal Artilleiy, The detachment consisted of a company of 
Buropean gunners, and a horse-battery of six guns. Major 
Eyio was an officer possessing natural ability improved hy 
study, great determination, a clear head, and a lofty sense of 
duty. He had had great experience of men, Lad mastered all 
the details of his profession, was fit for any employment, hut, 
like Hnmouiiez, he had reached the prime of li/e before tbe 
opportunity arrived which was to show the stuff that was in 
him. Ho had served during the first Afghanistan 
war, and had been one of those who had been cdreer?”^ 
selected hy tbe British General as hostage^* to 
he made over to Muhammad Akbar Khan. Subsequently 
he had been appointed by Boirl Ellenborough to raise and 
to command a company .(/f artillery for tbe newly formed 
Gwiiliar Contingent. In 1H55, Byje bad visited Europe. 
On his return to India, early in 1857, he had been sent to 
command a horse field-battery in Biitish Burmah. Re- 
called thence with his battery, when the eyes of the Govern- 

^ A ILttIo epi&ode in Eyre's history at this pejio.l deserves to be lecordcd. 
On a previous occasion, tlic A5jlian oliit fs h;ifl required four married ofllcers 
■with tlieii- wives and children as hostages. Certain officers, of whom Eyre 
WAS one, were invited hy the General, by an offii-ial cnctilar, to undertake 
tliis risk, TJie tollowinf; were the replies as given by Lady Sale in her 
jouriinl : — Lieutenant. Byre said, if it was to be jiroducuve ot great gtjod lie 
would tjhiy -with his wife and child. The others all retused to iLk tbe safety 
of their fiiniilies. One said ho would rather put a pistol to hia wife's head, 
'and elioot her; and another, that his wife should only be taken at the point 
of tlie b.iyo»et; ffir lumself he Mas ready to perform any duty imposed On 
him.” On this incident the “Naval and Military Gazette” of tlie day thus 
coraiiieiited : — ''Chanuing, in hia eloq^uent u'nd plnlosoijhic annlj&is of the 
character of Napoleon, has felicitously defined throe orders of groidnosa, in 
the Inst of which lie assigns a place to tlie great conqueroi of Europe. 
Following tlie spirit of that great tlunkcr, we cannot but recognise in 
Liiuteuaut Eyro's noble reply a higher tone of feeling than can be tiaced in 
tlie ansiiers of either uf Ids gallant comiiidta. Therefore, uhile we may 
awartl to the latter niches in the same order with Napoleon, our acquiescence 
in tho eentiments of Er, Chaiining leads us to liail in Lieutenant Byre’s 
conduct ou [Ids occasion the liueiimenta of tliat^rif^ order — moral greatness — 

ji . . 1 4.1 1 flii .ir. nnfaitering trust in God in 

. . -tlie altir of his country, 

, recognise the same linea- 

ments of that first order in the conduct of Major Eyre on the occasion I am 
now recording. 
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niGiifc of India '^vere I)emg opened io tlie gravity of situation, 
I3vre aiTived in Calcutta on the Idth of June. There he was 
kent for several days in a state of uncertainty, ternimated onl> 

Rv his bein"" ordered to leavo with his battery m a steamer and 

hit, on tholoth of July, for Allahi^ad 

Steaming from Calcutta, on that date, Eyi^ arrived off 
Daiiapvir on the alternoon of the 25th of July- 
July 25. Leamiug from a gentleman who had ventured in a 
small boat from the shore the catastrophe of that day, Eyre 
landed at G r.ar,, to offer his services to Major-General Lloyd. 
At his desire he disembarked three gnos for the service of the 
Major-General until those sent after the mutineers should 
retnrn, — an event which happenerl the same evening, 

Ilo-embavking his guns the folloiviiig morning Eyre pro- 
ceeded up the Ganges to\var<is Baksar. On reaching 
that place at noon, on the 28th, Eyre was informed 
that the three revolted Danapur regiments were 
advancing hv way of Arab, with the apparent intention 
f crossing the Ganges above Baksar, and that they had 
uotiially sent forward a pai ty to secure the necessary number 
of boats. This information decided Eyre to detain the steamer 
and flat at Baksar to afford time to one of the detachments, 
which he believed to he steaming up behind him, to come up. 

It must ho borne in mind that Baksar was the head-quarters 
of a valuable Government stud, and that thirty miles above it 
lies Gln'v/.ipur, whore was a branch of the same stud. There 
were no troops at Baksar, but GhuKipiir was garrisoned by a 
strong native regiment held in check by only one weak company 
nf the 78th Highlanders- Noting the importance of preventing 
tiie ]iassage of the river by the mutinous tlipMiis, and observing 
no signs of the advance of the detachments he believed to be 
luij -0 their vay, Eyie, on the morning of the 29th 

^ ■ hastened with his battery to Ghiizipur, landed two 

of his guns and his only subaltern for the protection of the 
placa, and taking on board in their stead twenty-five men of 
the 78th Highlanders, returned that night to Baksar. 

On reaching Baksar, Eyre discovered to his intense satisfac- 
tion that one of the detachments ho had expected 
consisting of 154 men of the 5th Fusiliers, com- 
manded by Caidain L’Estrange, had arrived off 
that place. As the inf.irmatiou he had icceived pointed to the 
conviction that our countrymen wore still holdim*- out at Arah 


i’.C'fitvrs t'l 
alli'iiijit t)n; 
ttlitl of .^rali. 
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Eyre desputclied at onue a note to L^Estrane;e, proposing to 
join forces foi' an immediate attempt to relieye tliat station. 
JO’Estrange promptly replied in the affirmative^ stipulating 
only tliat Major Eyre slionid send him a written order to that 
eEfect, and slionld tate upon himself the entire i e^ponsibility. 

Eyre did not hesitate a moment. He despatched at once an 
official letter to L’Estrange, directing him to place Assumes 
himself and his men at his disposal. He took nnon respon- 
himself the fur f her responsibility of requiring the 
captains of the steamers to place themselves unreseiwedly raider 
his orders. 

Early on the morning of the 30th, the guns and troojis 
were disembarked, and arrangements were made jui^^g 
for a 'march to^ Arali, about forty-eight miles 
to the ea-'tward. At the same time one of the steamers 
was despatched to Major-General Lloyd with a letter in- 
forming him of the intended movement, and inviting liis 
co-operation — for at that time Eyre was ignorant, not only 
of the defeat of Dunbar’s force, but of the fact that any 
ibrce.liad been sent to Arah.^ The field foroe thus 
extemporised consisted of forty artillery men and 
three guns, one hundred and fift^’-four men of the 
5th Fufeiliore, six officers, including Major Eyre, two assistant 
surgeons, and eighteen volunteers, mostly mounted, of whom 
three were officers, one a veterinary surgeon, and one the joint 
magistrate of Ghdzfpur.'j' The twenty-five Higlilanders, whose 


*■ J^Iajor Eyre’s letter was dated Uie 30tb. It teached Dunapiir that niglit. 
It elicited ftom Ululct-Ueiieral Llnpl tCo opinicm,^ dated ou tlie 

HOtli, tliat “the iidMiuce Irom B.)ksai towurda Arab ivould bavc Iacu useful 
bad the attack on the rebels succmled . aa it is, tlic Bnkfiar force i-. too weak 
to leiituro fai bom Bultsar, and it should occupy that place till fuithei 
t'ltmiiiuiiicatiou is seat tiom Bauapdr.” Two lutteia from tbs Assislaut 
Adjutimt-Gcueral of the diviiioti, dated the 3 1st, untl dcspatctied by tlie 
tamo stetimer, intomied Eyre of the disaster at Arah; threw upon Ins own 
judgincut aud dis, rotinn the course he should auopt; warned b.m 
expecting any co-^iperation Iroui tliu Bauipur side ; and advised the xuiiiost 
e,iuhon. A letter dated the day following reiterated tbo same arguiueiits. 
itiiijor Eyio did not loceive these letteris till alter lie had left Bairsar. 

t TIic names of tlie olheera were; of ttie Artillery, Jlajor Eyro and 
Assistant Surgeon Etesoa; of the 5lh Fusiliers, Cajitdijs L’Esfrange and 
Seott, Ensigns I *ewis, Oldiield, and Mason, Asnstant Surg-t-on TJiornteu; <f 
tiio volunteer^, Lieutenant Wild, 4Qth Bcghnent, Native Infantry; Captain 
the lion. G. 1*. Hastings, Licutei'aut Jackson, and Veterinary Surgeon 
LvdJeli', the Civil Magiatute was Mr. Bux, later knovvn aa Mi. Bax-Itoiiaido, 
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presence miglit: at any time "be necessnry at G-hazIpur, were left 
belnntl at Bakear, witli orders to take the first opportunity of 
retni-ning to tkeir station. Eyro appointed as his staff officer 
Captain Hastings, an officer whose acquaintance he had made 
only two days before, but whose energy and enthusiastic 
support he had been greatly impressed. Much required to he 
done. There were no horses for the guns, and bnllooks from 
the plough had to be impressed. Carts for the reserve 
ammunition and commissariat supplies had to be secured. In 
this work Jlajor Eyre found an able and willing eoadjtitor in 
Mr, Bax, the district magistrate. This gentleman likewise used 
successfully his influence to borrow from the Dumrao Kdjah. 
four eloph.ants for the conveyance of tents and bedding. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon all preparations had been com* 
Sals out. plcted, and the Column set out. But the roads were 
very heavy from recent rain, and the bullocks, 
unused to drag guns and heavily laden carts, not only moved 
July 31 . slowly, but required frequent halts to enable them 
to move at all. Owing to tho delays thus enforced 
tlxo day broke before the first encamping ground was reached. 

Brief was tho halt made hei-o. The column pushed on after 
a short and hurried meal. AVhen about twelve miles from 
Baksar a mounted scout was descried. Pursued, wounded, and 
taken xnisoner, he proved to be a free lanco in. the servi^ of 
Kunwar Singh. As the presence of this man proved that the 
enemy was on the alert, Eyre pushed on as rapidly as he cimkl 
and did not halt foi repose till he had reached Shdhpfir, twenty- 
eight miles from Baksar. ^ 

B'hilst encamped at this place tidings were brought to Eyre 
■l^ho defeat and slaughtexi of Captain Dunbar’ii 
ppty. Here, too, ho had further proof of the 
Mgxianco of the enemy, many of whose scouts were 
dxscovercd, ]-.yro halted the early part <.f the day to refrevh 
the cattle, but eager to rescue tlie garrison and to restore tha 
.vup. 1 1 . <inr urixiH, he set out at 2 o’clock in the 

aftormon of the 1st, having now hut twenty-two 
raxlcs to travexve. After marching four miles tb^ 
cnlumn was checked by finding the bridge over the mUH 
at Balaeti had been cut through and was impassable for 
qtiub and carte. In an hour, however, tho miselxief was 


Somelinica x'ncortectly spelt “nullali,” 
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sufficiently repaired, and the force pressed on to the village 
of Gajrajganj, on the further side of which it hivouaoked for 
the night,' a strong guard being posted to protect the biirlge 
over the nala near it, and which Eyre had been delighted to 
find uninjured. 

' At daybreak the following morning (2nd of August) the 
force resumed its march. It had not, however, ^ 

I cleared a mile heyond its camping-gionnd before Tiie mutineers 
bugle-notes were heard sounding the “assembly** wmetomcet 
ill a wood which bounded the view about a mile 
ahead, and through which lay the direct road to Arab. The 
road between the position occupied at the moment by our men 
and the wood was bounded on either side by inundated rice 
fields.^ Eyre at once halted to reconnoitre. The enemy now 
biegan to show themselves in great force, and, not content with 
occupying the wood in front, to send out large bodies on both 
banks, with the evident object of surrounding the Europeans. 
This movement on their part decided Eyre. Judging, 
and rightly judging, that this double flank move* 
nient mus>t weaken the enemy’s centre, he boldly 
pushed forward his men in skirmishing order, his three guns 
opening fire to the front and on the flanks. Under the pressure 
of this fire, the enemy abandoned his flank movement, and fell 
back on the position in front. It was the object of Byre to 
force this. He, therefore, then massed his three guns, and 
2>oured a concentrated fire on the enemy’s centre. This had the 
effect of driving them from the direct path. E^ue then rapidly ^ 
pushed on his guns, covering their advance by a continuous 
fire from the Enfield rifles of his infantry, and succeeded in 
making his way through the wood before the enemy could again 
close his divided wings. Emeiging from the wood, the road 
became an elevated causeway, bounded on both sides by 
inundated rice fields, aoro>B which the baffled enemy could only 
open a distant fire. Their intontions thus frustrated, the 
Sipahis hurried round to oppose the advancing force at Bibiganj, 
a village about two miles ahead, and situated on the opposite 
side of a river spanned by a bridge, which they had destroyed, 
and the approaches to which they had covered by breastworks. 

After driving the enemy from the wood, Eyre pushed on, 
AVhen, however, within a quarter of a mile of the .village of 


Called hi India-“pSai fields.” » Padi ” is rice iu the Imsli. 
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h.e halted to refresh the men and cattle whilst he should 
rocomioitre the position. Pinding that the bridge had 
le a c. destroyed, that the direct approaches to the river 

had heen covered by extensive earthworks, and that the Sipahis 
were occupying in force the houses in the village, Eyre, unahle 
through his scouts to find a ford, determined to make a flank 
movement to the neanst point of the railway emhaukment, 
distant abf'Ut a mile, and along which there was a direct i*oad 
to Arab. He endeavoured to mask this movement by directing 
the fire of his guns on the village, whilst the infantry and carts 
should push forward in the now direction. The enemy, 
however, soon discovered this manoeuvre, and hastened in 
great numbers to intercept the force at the angle of a thick 
wood which abutted on the embankment, and ^vhich it was 


llccc!^sary that Eyre should pass. 

It was clear that the enemy would reach the wood first. 
'J’liey evidently recognised this certainty, and, to increase the 
diftioulties in the way of E^’re, they detached a portion of their 
force, the irregular levies of Kiinwar Singh, to harass liis rear. 
TJiey did this ufith such effect that when the British reached the 
wood they found it strongly occupied by tbe enemy, wbo 
opened at once from behind the trees a most gulling fire. Eyre’s 
position was now hccoming critical. He must caiTy the wood 
or he lost. Ho halted his troops, formed them into sldrmishing 
order, and opened fire from his infantry and artillery. But the 
numbers of the enemy, and the cover afforded by the trees gave 
them a great advantage. During the hour which 
combat lasted, the enemy twice charged our 
giioB, exposed by the necessitj'^ of keeping tbe in- 
fantry in skirmishing order, but each time they wore driven 
back by disehargos of grape. At the end of tbe hour, Captain 
Hastings brought word to Ejto, wbo, having no subaltern, was 
cmnpcllcd to remain with the guns, that the Fusiliers wore 
losing ground, and that the position was becoming critical. 
Kjtp orjers upou this rcEolved to solve the question uith 

n tiayoiipt- tlio bayonet, and despatched Hastings with an older 
Ii’Esi range to that effect. This order was 
promptly executed. The men hastily closed, and, 
gallantly led un the one flauk by Hastings, on the otlior by 
Ij'Esfrange, rushed forward with a clieor, cleared the deep 
stream — heiu confined withiu naiTOw limits — at a bound, and 
charged iuipetnousl3' an onemj* twenty times as numerous as 
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they were. The enemy, taken completely aback, did not await 
the onslaught. They gave way in the ntmost disorder; the 
guns opened on the retreating masses, and in a few minutes not 
a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 

An oi^en road, skirting the railway to within four miles of 
Arab, was now available. Eyre marched along it. A little 
before nightfall, however, he came upon an impassable torrent. 

L This forced him to halt. But he spent the night in endeavouring 
to bridge the torrent by casting into the stream large piles of 
bricks collected there by the railway engineers. In this way 
the stream was narrowed sufficiently to allow the construction 
across it of a rude sort of bridge formed from the materials of 
his country carts. Over this, in the early morning, 
the infantry, the guns, and the baggage crossed, and 
in little more than an hour afterwards the relief of 
the garrison of Arab was an accomplished fact. The Sipahis, 
after iheir ciiishing defeat, had hastily abandoned their position 
in Mr. Bo^de's larger house, and, packing up their spoils, had 
fled precipitately to the jungle stronghold of their loader, 
Klin war Singh, at Jagdispiir. Then it was that the xhe rebels 
gallant band, led with such skill and such daring 
courage, by the civilians Herwald Wake and Colvin, 

^ -and by the engineer, Vicars Boyle — three names ever to he 
revert'd by Englishmen — discovered what manner of man he was 
who, serving a Government which up to that time had judged 
the conduct of its servants mainly by results, had assumed the re- 
sponsibility oftuming from his ordeied course, of turning others 
from their ordered course, to endeavour, with a force inferior in 
- infantry by more than one-half to that which had already been 
ingloriously beaten back, to rescue his countrymen from destruc- 
tion, to savtj Bihiir and India from an impending great calamity. 

j * Mr. Edwaid Eastwick, who visited India in 1880, thus describes the 
*liou£G BO 'gallantly defended, as he.fiaw it in that year. “ The house stands 
in the judge’s compimud, about fifty yards south of his house. It is neiuly a 
square, and has two stories, with a'verandah on three sides, supported by 
urehes, which the besieged filled with sandbags. The lower story is a littlo 
^ oyer ten ieet high, and was held by 50 Sikh soldiers. Behind one of the 
rooms, the outer wall of which had no arch nor opening, tbo garrison dug 
a well, and tliat was all the water they had. From the flat roof Boyle and 
the judge killed many of the assailants, who mounted a small c.iimou mi 
^ the house which is now occupied by the pietent judge, Mr. V’organ. He 
has'a hall which was fired by the gun mounted hy the rebels, and whicli uns 
\ found imbedded in the wall of Wake’s (Hoyle’s) house. How the latter coul^ 
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To return, to Patna. If the effect of the revolt of the Pana- 
vincentEyre STpaMs, the mutiny of the 12tli Iri-egular 

find AViiifam Cavali'y, and the defeat of Pimhar’s force, had been 
Tayier. neutralise all the prudent mefisuius taken up to 

that time by the Commissioner of the Patna Division, the effect 
of Eyre^s victory "was to restore the confidence which the three 
events alluded to had so severely shaken. In taking, then, a 
comprehensive glance at the province of Bihar at this particnlar 
moment, we see, standing out from the mass, two prominent 
figures in whose presence all the others, the garrison of Arah 
alone eseepted, are completely effaced. These two figures are 
William Tayier and "Vincent Eyre. In spite of unparalleled 
difficulties Mr. Tayier had, ttp to the 25th of July, saved Bihar. 
The Government of India and IMajor-General Lloyd then 
suddenly stepping in, neutralised to a great extent liie stu- 
pendous exertions, and allowed the province to drift to the very 
verge of destruction. Major Eyre, dropping, as it were, from 
the clouds, warded off that impending destruction. Tliose who 
had caused the danger were thus blotted out from tlie public 
view. The wisdom and daring of Mr. Taylor, the energy and 
determination of Major Byre, had atoned for the feebleness and 
timidity of the leaders who did not guide. 

But there was an intervening period which, for the right 
understanding of the subsequent action of the Governments of 
India and of Bengal, it is necessary that I should notice. I 
mean the period which elapsed between the mutiny 

atp“ail“ of the native troops at DAuapfir and SigauU and the 
relief of Ai*ah by Major Byre. 

The mutiny of the native troops had been an event to tr^' to 
the utmost ]\lr, Tayler’s hold on the province of which he was 
pro-consul. Ho had heard the Major-General commanding the 
division talking seriously of intrenching himself at Banllpur. 
There was no assistance, then, to bo looked for from that 
quarter. In the other direction, his right-hand man, Major 
Holmes, had been murdered by his owti soldiers, and to those 
soldiers, about five hundred in number, the lives of the Europeans 
and the treasuries all over the province, might at any moment 
fall a prey. We have seen how Mr. Tayier behaved under 


have beau ciofended against 2000 .Sipuliis and others past comurn- 

liensiou, and sliovrs aeterniiniiUon can do a^-ainst rv. ^ 
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tliese almost desperate circuim^tances ; how he had posted to 
Major-General Lloyd to implore that officer to send out at once 
a force to attack the rebels. It certainly was not Mr. Tayler’s 
fault that the force despatched at his earnest instigation should 
have been badly commanded and disgracefully beaten. 

- But the fact that that force was disgi'aoefuliy heaten 
added enormously to the difficulties of Mr. Tayler’s 
position. The chances that Arab would almost 
immediately fall seemed reduced to a ceitainty. Taylor’s 
What could fifteen Europeans and fifty Sikhs effect 
against six thousand trained Sipahis and a large body of 
iiregxilar troops?^' Granted even — ^in itself, if Eyre had been 
beaten, an impossible assumption, for the rebels would then 
have captured the guns necessary for their purpose — that the 
position at Arab was impregnable, the supplies of food and of 
powder were very limited. But for Major Eyre, the fears of 
every one in the province regarding the Arab garrison must 
have been speedily realised ; and it was not given to Mr. Tayler 
more than to any one else to feel assured that amid the detach- 
ments steaming up the Ganges one would certainly he com- 
manded by the very man for the occasion, by the Dumouriez, 
who, in the silence and solitude of Gwilliar, had trained himself to 
bo prepared for any emergency. The defeat of Captain I)unhai‘’s 
force, then., seemed to leave the lives and the treasuries of Bihdr 
more than ever at tlie absolute mercy of the revolted soldiery. 

Now, for those lives and for those treasuries, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible to the Government of which he was in ^ ^ 
'Bihart'Jie representative. T'iie danger was great, the 
emergency was unparalleled. The rebel army led, as 
was known, by a powerful and influential landowner, 
flushed -with victory, and provided to a 'certain extent with 
guns which had .been exhumed from that landowner’s estate, 
was awaiting only the fall of Arab to overiun the province. 
The recent defeat had reduced the Banapiir garrison to absolute 
inaction.'!' 


Amongst the Sipt'iliis slain in tlio battle, Major Eyre found men of nine 
different regiments, a sufficient proof that the three revolted Ddndpur regi- 
ments Imd been largely leinforced from other quarters. 

t On the 31st of July, the Assistant Adjutant-General of the Danapiir 
division, in a letter to Jlajor Eyre, warned that officer that he “must not 
depend upon tlie co-operation of a force from Dandpiir, of which the present 
' amount ot troops here does not admit,” 
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Rumours fiom tlie district were rife to the effect that the 
Damraon itajah, whose estates extended along the 
line of road fram Arah to Bahsar, had joined or was 
.(cftnihis about to join the rebels in Patna: the local police 
fxtenjed line. distrusted ; the Sifchs were for the most part 

employed on guard duties ; very few even of them were avail- 
able for any purpose outside the^ station. 

In four out of the five districts the means of defence were 
oven less. These districts, aS already stated, were known under 
the names of Shahabad, Gl-a}'^ Saran, Tirhut, and Champaran. 
Arab, tbo capital of the district of Shdhabad, was virtually in 
the possession of the rebels ; at G-aya, the chief station of its 
district, there were indeed one hundred Sikhs and forty-five 
European soldiers; Muzaffarpur, the chief station of Tirhut, 
was undefended, whilst Chapra and MdtihdrX, the capitals 
respectively of the districts of Saran and Champaran, had been 
aljandoned by the European officials in consequence of the 
pre'Sure of the ininmeers. 

It was at Gaya and Mnzaffarpur, then, that the greatest 
danger was to be apprehended. The position of these stations - 
rendered them peculiarly liable to attack. They were exposed 
to the first brunt of the fury of tho mutineers, and they had no 
sufficient means to resist them. 

It must always be remembered that, at the period of winch I 
• am writing, the fall of Arah was considered certain. Equally 
certain, that a catastrophe of that nature would be promptly 
followed by a rising of all tho disaffected through Bihdr. The 
Tiioques- question which the commissioner of Patud had to 
solve, then, was this ; whether he should trust to the 
" hcamingly impossible chance of Axah being relieved, 

and, in that case, zisk tho lives of the officers under his orders, 
and the treasure under their charge ; or, whether he should pi e- 
Xiare himself to meet the coming danger, by drawing in his too 
widely extended line, and massing his forces in a central position. 

Had Mr. Tayler been a timid or a vain-glorious man, he 
would have shrunk from the responsibility of withdrawing his 
officers from the positions assigned to them by the Government 
But being cool and resolute, ready to assume responsibility when 
ilc. Tftjler the public weal was endangered, and endowed with 
remarkably clear vision, Mr. Tayler adopted the 


Muzaffaxpur 


sensible coupse of directing the officials at Gaya and 
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Mr. Tayler ■\vell tnew that, serving a Government -which 
judged only by results, and which had ali-eady displayed a 
desire to judge him harshly, the responsibility which he was 
thus talcing upon himself was enormous. But with the Icnow- 
ledge which he pos^ 0 ssed, that Gaya was filled with men waiting 
only their opportunity to rise ; that the gaol there alone con- 
tained eight hundred prisoners ready to commit any enormity; 
that the fall of Arah would certainly prove the signal for an 
attack on Gaya, he hit that hut one course was possible, and 
that course he adopted. 

The order to the officials at Gaj’^a and Muzafiarpur authorised 
them to withdraw their establishments to Patna, bunging with 
them the coin in the treasury, unless by doing so their personal 
safety should be endangered.^ 

This Older was transmitted on the 31st of July, after Mr. 
Tayler had become cognisant of the disaster which 
had befallen Captain Dunbar’s expedition. 

Mr. Tayler’s order was acted upon with the best results at 
Muzaffai-piir. The residents there, utterly unpro- 
tected, and endangered further by th- presence of a S^uraya^pir. 
detachment of the I 2 th Irregular Cavalry, had been 
very apprehensive of a rising, and had some days before vainly 
implored Major-General Lloyd to detach a few European soldiers 
for their protection. They, therefore, hailed Mr. Tayler’s order 
as an order which saved them from death, and, perhaps, from 
someth'Ug worse than death. Having no troops to form an 
escort, they were unable to take the public money with them. 
They left it, therefore, in the Jreasury, and moved upon Patna. 
During their absence the detachment of the 12th revolted, and 
attacked the public buildings. The rebels were, however, driven 
away by tbe native officials and the police, who encouraged hy 
the wealthy and influential Hindu tradeis and bankers of the 
place, the safety of whose property depended on the maintenance 


* The pTiTiioi-t of Mr. Tayler’s order could not he mistaken. It was clear 
that, in the presence tf danger of an attack from an overwhelming body, 
■with •fl’hicli their small force should be unable to cope, Mr. Tayler took upon 
Itiniself the reapouadbiUty of saving the lives of his subordinates, even at tho 
* ’ ’ ' ' . — ... -xi. .1. take place, or if, in the 

■ ■ as Hot to admit of their 
■ In a word, he relieved 

^ ^ , acrificing their lives in 

attempting to defend money-bags which they could not save. 
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of Britisli antliority, remamed loyal to itie liaud tlmt fed iheni. 
When, a few days later, tlie Einopean ofScials leturned to the 
station, they found that order had been maintained in all the 
public buildings, and that the mntineprs, baffled in their 
attempt-^ upon the treasury, had vented their fury upon one or 
two private houees. 

The case was far different at Gaya. The magistrate of that 
AtGayS. distiict 'was Mr. Alonzo Money. This gentleman 
iir. Alonzo had, three days before, recorded his opinion that, 
iioney. ^vhilst nothing was to he feaiod from the towns- 
people, two causes of apprehension yet existed, viz., the inroad 
of any largo number of the D^napiir mutineers, and the approach 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalry. In any case he declared his 
intention to defend the station and the treasure to the .utmost. 

Two days suhsecLuently to the despatch of this letter Cajitain 
Dunhfir’s detachment was surprised and beaten by the mutineers. 
Mr. Money received a letter informing him of this catastrophe 
the following day ; but tbe messenger who brought that letter 
conveyed to him likewise an order from his Oommisdoner, Mr. 
Taylcr, to fall back with the European residents and troops 
ujDon Patud, bringing with him the treasure, unless by so doing' 
the personal safety of the European residents should be en- 
dangered.* 

On receiving these instructions Mr, Money summoned the 
3!r. jioney Em opean civil officers of the station to advise him 
awenne course ho should follow. Unfortunately 

ooverament timid counscls prevailed, and there was no Tayler 
r^^sure. pi-esent to override them. In vain did some of the 
residents enti eat jVIr. Money to remain at the station till carts 
could be procured to convey the treasure. He would not. But, 
acting as he considered the emergency required, he decided to 
obey that portion of Kr. Tayler’s order which directed a retire- 
ment ou Patna, — but to abandon the treasure. 

hi sufficient explanation has ever yet been afforded as to this 
TiieahaT^don- entraordiuary abandonment. The st^ition was not 
incntnot'!\ar- tuen threatened. Mr, Money had nreviouKl-D- ta 
bis conviction that the forty-fi?rZ™^ 
hundred Kikhs, and the new police at his 
disposal were more than sufficient to ward off danger on the 

P’ Everytliingy wrote Mr. Tayler, « mrat now be i u* 

the country, aud the occupation ot a central position.” ^ ^ liolding 
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part of file townspeople.^ A company of tbe 64tli Regiment 
wa ‘1 nntbin a few miles of toe place. Mr. Tayler’s order bad 
been written, Mr. Money conld not fail to see, sfdely with 
reference to danger to be apprehended from witboiit — to the 
inevitable consequences of the fall of Arah, Tbe instructions 
not to abandon tlie treasui e unless the personal safety of the 
Europeans shnnld be endangered, would justify its abandonment 
only in ease an attach should bo wade upon that treasure by irre- 
ststiblo force. It c-rtainl}’' conveyed noauthority to abandon the 
treasure when it was yet unthreatened, when no danger was to 
be apprehended from the townspeople, before any attempt had 
been made to remove it, and when a sufficient body of troops to 
escort it was at hand. 

Sowevei', Mr. Money, in consultation with the members of 
the station he had summoned, arrived, after due sets out 
delibeniti'in, at this deci'ion. lie and they and 
their escort started at 0 o’clock thut very evening;, leaving 
beliind tiiem a gafd filled with prisoneis, and eighty thousdind 
pounds of Goveinment money. 

Some idea of the nn- English character of this step would 
seem at a very early peiiod of the retreat to have stmek one of 
the members of the party. This was Jlr. Hollings, of the opium 
department. As this gentlenaan rode further and further from 
(iaya, the Cenviotion continued to gain strength in his mind 
tliat he and his fellow-cmntryifien were committing a very 
disgraceful act. At lust he could bear it no longer. He rode up 
to illr. Money and imparted to him his doubts and his misgivings. 

Mr. Money was the officer directly serving under the Com- 
missioner of Patna, and the responsibility of the retreat from 
Gayd, however much he may have acted upon the opinion's of 
others, really Lay with him. He had moved off the troops and 
the other residents, leaving behind him the Government money. 
But, now, the arguments of Mr. Hollings seemed to convince 
him that in so acting he had acted wrougly. In- 
stead, however, of ordering back tho troops — an act aflVrctuml 
which lay entirely nithin his competence — Mr. 

Money determined to return to Gaya with Mr. Hollings, leaving 
the troops and the others to pursue their way. 

* Mr. Mouoy’fl woi-Jf?, rlatfid 28tli of July, were; “Tiiera is nothing, how- 
ever, to bo nppreliended from tho townspeople, Thej' aie surrounLled by a 
now and stiong police, and liave a wliolcsomo dread of the forty-tive 
Biigliali and one hundred Sikhs,” 
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Ko gj-eater condemnation of the pai*t he had taken in leaving 
nemarts on *he station could be in-nnouneed than this thus passed 
Mr. 'itonejr’s Money upoii hiinself. His return, too, would 

vauiitttion. first glance, a very Quixntic proceeding. 

If the money could not he saved, and the station could not bo 
maintained, when Mr. Money had under his orders a force of one 
hundred and fifty Europeans and Sikhs, what could he expect 
to accomplisH when aided solely by Hollings ? 

But Mr. Money after all risked but little. He was well aware 
that within easy call of Hay 4 there was a detachment of the Cdth 
Kegiment, and almf)Sfc his first act after his I'eturn 
de\^™mentgr was to summon that detachment to join him. The 
itegu question might perhaps he asked, why he had not 
summoned it before he abandoned the station ? 

Mr, Money fotmd the station still quiet, hut he was by no 
means at his ease. He distiUBtedtho men who sniauunded him. 


Thft distrust, however, did uotinspiie him with prudence. The 
following morning he showed his hand to every native official 
hy openly burning the Government stamped paper, thus 
proving to the natives of Gaya that he had jeturned solely to 
baulk thorn of their anticipated plunder- 

Fortunately for Mr. Mone^ , before any open manifestation of 
the public discontent had taken place, the company of the 64th 
returned (2nd of August). Mr. Utlonoy, then feeling himself 
strong, collected carts upon whtch to load the treasure. On the 
Atigust 1 . treasure was loaded, and sent off under the 

guard of the 64th detachment. Jlr. Money intended 
to accompany the party, but returning to his own house to save 
a few things of value he was suddenly startled by hearing the 
yells of the prisoners whom the native station guards had just 
then 1 eleased from the gaol. Mr\ Money had but just time to 
mount' his horse, fortunately kept saddled, and to join the 
det-ichment. 


The question had arisen as to the direction which the couv<w 
should take. Had Mr. Money decided to march upon Patna, ho 
would yet, though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the instructions he liad rt- ceived from his official superior. 

UpSoIveS to But he would appear to have been misled by false 

of traversing the short 
distance which lay between Gayd and that station 
He decided, therefore, to move the Europeans, so nrgentlv 
requirea in the north-west, from the field of action auv^l ff. 
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nndertako the far longer fonrney to Calcotfa."^ The detach- 
ment, after repulsing outside Gayii the hap-hazard onslaught of 
the released prisoners, reached Calcutta unmolested. 

' It is clear from the above plain story that whilst the conduct 
of Mr. Tayler in directing a general concentration of Augusts, 
his subordinates on Patna, in the face of the blow Mr. Monej-'a 
delivered at British on the hanlrs of the Son, 

was marked by a statesman-like prudence and a inespucaoie. 
thorough comprehension of the vital interests at stake, the 
action of Mr. Alonzo Money was dictated hy a vacillating spirit, 
and hy an unstable and impulsive nature. It is clear that, if 
Mr. Alonzo Money had canied out literally the orders of his 
official superior, tliough he might have gained no sensational 
triumph, he would have brought the treasure from Gaya safely 
into Patna. Indeed it may he confidently asserted that, in 
saving the ti'easui'e even as he did save it, he carried out, tliough 
in a style peculiarly his own, Mr. TaylePs orders. To himself, 
as a free agent, History will accord no merit whatever. He 
imperilled the success of his superior’s scheme hy abandoning 
the treasure when he quitted the station, in the face of the 
ordoi*s he had received to hiing it with him if he could do so 
without endangering fho lives of his coadjutors ; he imperilled 
the success of his superior’s schemes by returning with one 
companion to the station, after having advisedly denuded it of 
the European and Sikh troops; and, finally, he disobeyed his 
superior’s orders and risked the whole policy of the Government 
by taking down the treasure to Calcutta, instead of moving it to 
the adjoining station of Patna, Portune greatly he- jg ^n-onderfuiiy 
friended him ; for Fortune changed a gross derelic- favoured by 
tion of duty, a disobedience to orders •which would 
have subjected a soldier to a court-martial — into a sensational 
triumph almost unparalleled. For a very brief space, and in the 

* Mr. Money reported to Government : “Tlie next day (August 3), brought 
ft letter to Oaptaio Thompson” (commanding the company of the 6Ith), 
“ written by an officer at Dandpur of his o'wn corps. It contained those words 
in pencil, ‘ Eor God's sake look out. The Sth N. I. mutineers have marched 
upon Gaya, they say. with one gun.’ The ne’^vs of martial law proclaimed 
in all tlie Bihar districts rf-ached us the bamc morning. 1 called another 
council, and told Captain Thompson lie was now the principal authority in 
tlic district. I gave him my opinion that, enciimhered with treasure, we weic 
too weak to run tlie risk of meeting so large a body of mutineers, and recom- 
mended falling back on the Grand Triink Eoad.” In such a case, the opinion 
of the chief civil officer was naturally deoiaive. 
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eyes of a ^ery sniall, tliongli a very infltiential body of Dien, ]Mr* 
Alonzo Money became tbe bero of Biliar ^ 

Let us see now bow it was that be hecame so. 

Tbe Grovernment of India and tbe Government of Bengal 
bad been terribly frightened by tbe storj'- of tbe successful 
revolt of tbe Danapur Sipbabis, and of tbe defeat of Oaptain 
Bunbar’s detacbment. Tbe Government of India, inistabing 
severity for vigour, showed tbo extent of their terror by at once 
directing that tbeii* agent — tbe man upon whom they had cast 
the responsibility properly belonging to themselves — that 
Major-General Lloyd should be tried by a court-martial. That 
Government ]iad their scape-goat bandy. Mr. Haliiday, repre- 
senting tbe Government of Bengal, was in a different position. 
He bad, indeed, a score to settle with Mr, Tayler, because 
Mr. Tayler bad maintained a bold and resolute front, and bad 
preserved order in bis province by measures not altogether 
ap23roved of by tbe Lieutenant-Govomor, But Mr. Tayler bad 
Mr. Hniiidiy been too successful to be touched. Ho bad saved 
before iSj're’e Patnd. To remove him now, when Bihar apparently 
victory. mercy of tbe victorious mntiueera, was 

not to be thought of — even by 31 r. Haliiday. 

Suddenly, however, the scene changed. A God-like mortal 
shone through tiie mist, dispersed the black cloud, 
annihilated tbe revolted Sipabis, removed all appre- 
hension at oneo and for ever regarding tbe safety of Biiiar, and 
left it free to Mr, Haliiday to exercise to tbe fullest extent bis 
undoubted right of patronage — -and of revenge. 

3Iajor Eyi*e virtually reconquered lost Bihar. He restored 
the province to tbe position in which Mr. Tayler, unaided, bad 
maintained it, until tbe Government of 1 ndia and Major-G eneral 
Lloyd bad contrived to plunge it into danger. But in tbe 
short interval tbe Gaya episode bad occurred. Whilst Arab was 
yet trembling on tbe verge of destruction. Mr. Tayler bad 
issued tbo -withdrawal order. Eyre saved Arab, But before 
tbe results of Eyre’s great feat of arms bad become kno-wn, Mr. 
Alonzo Money, first disobeying, then half obeying, tbe direct 
tions of bis Commissioner, was, by bis vacillating and impubive 
action, converting a plain act of duty into a sensational drama, of 
which be, for a few brief moments, was tbe star-bespangled hmu. 

* no oecasioo, Mr. Money was made a Companion of 

LilC 1 
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For to Calcutta, immediately after the news of Eyre’s great 
triumph, came, in a distorted and inaccurate shape, 
the intelligence of Tayler’s witlidrawal order. The 
danger was now over; the tears in the council-chamhor of 
Belvedere* were dried up ; a feverish exaltation followed. It 
was necessary that some proof should be given that energy had 
not died out in Bengal. Mr. Tayler’s withdrawal order 
furnished the oppoi'tunity. Forgetting, or choosing not to 
remeniher, his transcendent services; the fact that he had never 
despaired of the safety of his division ; that he had hafiBed the 
counsels of the mutineers ; and had suppressed, unaided, the 
rising (if Patna ; that he had been the roch on which every hope in 
Bihar had rested ; that he had cheered the despaiiing, stimulated 
the wavering, roused to action even the faint heart of the 
soldier ; forgetting, or choosing not to remember, these great 
achievements, the Government of Bengal, acting in concert with 
the Government of India, seized upon his withdrawal order to 
dismiss Mr. Tayler fjom his post, to consign the 
saviour of Bihdr, in the veiy morning dawn of the frlfmLi^s^post 
triumph which ho Lad prepared, to signal and the man 
unmerited disgrace. 

The Government of Bengal added insult to injury. Not 
content with suppressing the fact that Mr. Tayler had coupled 
with the order for the withdrawal of the officials from Gaya a 
direction that they should bring with them the treasure under 
their charge, unless hy so doing their personal safety should be 
endangered, Mr. Halliday did not scruple to charge witli being 
actuated by panief the man whose manly hearing had been, 

* The official residence, near Calcutta, of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

t Mr. Halliday wrote on the 5tli of August: “ It appears from a letter jiisl 
received from BIr, Tayler, that, wiiiEt apparently under the inlluence of a 
panici, he has ordered the officials at all the stations in his division to ahaiidon 

their posts and fall back on Diluapiir Under these circumstances 

I have determined at once to remove BTr. Tayler from liis appointment of 
CommieBioncr of Patna.” It was on Mr. Halliday’s report that Mr. Tayler 
was subsequently described by tbe Governor-General as showing a great 
want of calmness and firmness ” ; ns “ issuing an order quite beyond liis com- 
petency”; as “interfering with tbe military autliorilics.” Mr. Halliday 
Sirbscqucntly “ explained” olflcially, that “panic was at»parent on the face of 
'Blr. Tayler’s order, and specially from ]iis urgent and reiterated advice, if 
not order, to Blajor Eyre, not to advance to tiie relief which saved Arab.” 
With 1 expect to tliis last charge it may be as well to state, onee for all, that 
Mr. Tayicr ne^er addrc.«bCd Major Eyre on the subject of tlie advance ou 
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tliroughout, an example to tke wliole of India, It would 1>Q 
difficult to produce, in the annals of official persecution, rife 
as they are with perversions of truth, a statement more gratuit- 


Arali. "VVLnt lie did do was simpl)' this. On tlie evening ofthe day on whicli 
M r. Tayler learned the defeat of Captain Dunbar and bis dclachinent of up- 
wards of -100 men, he received a letter from Mr, Bax, the magistrate with 
Major Eyre, informing him that Eyie at the head of 150 men was about to 
attempt the task in which Dunbar had failed, and asking his opinion. Mr. 
Tayler thereupon wiote to Mr. Bax, telling him of Dunbar’s defeat, and ex- 
pressing his opinion that it would be pnident if Major Eyre were to drop ilowni 
in his steamer to DanApiir, take up reinforcements theie^ and advance thence 
im Arab. Mr. Tayler did not even send this letter to SB-, Bax. He sent it 
oj]en to hlajor-General Eloyd, that the General might forward it with such 
instiuctions os he might think fit to give. Who will deny that in thus ex- 
preseirig his opinion Mr. Tayler performed only a clear and impeiative duty ? 

Sir John Kaye has thus ably summarised the arguments on this point"- 

“ On the whole, it appears to me, on mature consideration, that 'the orders 
issued by Mr. Tayler were not of such a character as to merit the condemna- 
tion whicli Government pnssed ripon them It is not to be questioned that 
up to the time of the mutiny of the Dannpur regimentE, the whole bearing of 
tlie Patnii Commissioner was manly to a point of manliness not often excelled 
in those troubled times. He had oxliorteil all hi» countrymen to cling* stead 
fastly to their posts. He had rebuked those who had botrayed their fears tiv 
desfiting their stations. His measures had been bold ; Ins conduct had 
courageous: his policy had been seveiely repr. ss’ve. If he had errerl 
assuredly his errors hod not leaned to tlie side of weakness. He was one t' 
the last men in the .sen ice to strike his colours, save undir the conmulsion nf 
a great necessity. But when tlio DanapuT regiments broke into lebellinn.^ 
when the Euiopcan troops, ou whom he had relied, proved themselves fn 
mcnpuble of repressing mutiny on tlic spot, or ovei taking it witli swift i etnbV, 
tion— when it wos known that thousands of iusuigeut Sinaliia w.-i-f. 
ranning tho country, and that the eoniitiy. in the language of the rlnv 
“ up ” — that some of the elnef membbre nt sVip 
against • ' ■ . ■ 

swarms 

property anu me— wiieii ne saw riiat ail tiit-se things wore 

there seemed to t " a.,ainfat u.s. rt„i 

the ont-siations c 
the orders which 

sucii of our Engl, jiub inmuuv uepu fiWpT\+ «... i 
the rebellion or escaped without official recall In doino- thin unay hy"^ 
took upon himself the responsibility of withdrawal, and absoJ vfd ’ 
officers under him from any blame which might de-scend imn 
deserting their stntinns without the sanetion of superior autliori? 
not doubted that if there had been any reasonable ground nf li 
littlo ftsacmbliea of EngliBlnnou could hold their own tlistt these 

their lives and the propeity of Government hy defendinff thmV 
liave been better that the effort should be made. But tbpir ri vvould 

meir aestiuoiion would 
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But tlie fiat had gone forth. Mr. William Ta3deT u'as 
dismissed from his post. His career in the Indian Civil 
Service was mined hy one stroke of the pen. 

And yet this man had aecomplished as much as any 
individual man to save India in her great danger. He had 
done more than Mr. Halliday, who recalled him; more than 
the Government which supported Mr. Haltiday. IVith a 
courage as tme and a resolution as undaunted as that which he 
showed when dealing with the Patna mutineers, Mr. Taller 
has straggled since, ho is struggling still, for the reversal yf 
the unjust censure which blighted his career. Subsequent 
events have singularly justified the action which, at the time, 
was 60 unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr, Taylerh denunciation 
to the Wahabi loaders, treated as a fahle by his superiors, has 
been upheld.to the full by the discoveries of recent years.* It 
has been abundantly shown that, to his energetic action alone 
was -it duo that Patna escaped a terrible disaster. The sup- 


have been a greater calamity to the State than their surrender. It was im- 
possible to oveivitlue tiie wrtli of European life at tljat time, and ihe deatlis 
of so many Englishmeu ■would have been a greater triumph aud a greater 
cneourageraent to the enemy than their flight. It ivas the hour of our greatest 
darkness and our sorest need. We know now how Wake and Boyle and 
Colvin aud their comrades in tlie ‘little house’ held the enemy in check, and 
how Viuceut Eyre taught both the Sipahi snutineci s and the Sbahabml insur- 
gents that there was still terrible vitality in our English troops. Of this 
Willinm Tayler knew nothing, But he had. palpably before him the fact of 
Dunbar’s disaster, and he believed that nothing could save the little garrison 
at Arab. The probabilities at the time were that the Danapiir regiments, 
w.j ' ‘ ’ ‘ 'one their work ill tlmt direction, 

. ' ! ‘ iirith plunder, upon Oayti and 

. I ■ i wheretoever they might go. 

What the Commissioner then did was what had been dose .and what was being 
done by other authorities, civil and miUtary, in other parts of the couutiy ; it 
was held to be sound policy to draw iu our scattered outposts to some central 
points of safety where the enemy imght be defied. In this I con pciceive no 
appearance of a panic. If Tayler had not acted thus, and evil had befallen 
the Gluistiau people under his charge, he would have been condemned with a 
far severer condemnation for so fatal an omission.” 

* In his admirable work, Our Indian Mumlmana^ Sir William Hunter, 
K.O.S.L, LED., proved tliat even five years before the peiiod of wnich I am 
treating there existed at Patnii “a great treasonable organisation for supplying 
men and money to the fanatical camp on the frontier ; ” that thia wgaoisation 
was the organiaation of the Wahabra; and that of the Wnhabia one of the 
men orreetod by Jlr, Tayler was the determintd and resolute loader. Be waa 
.subsequently tried by Sir Heibeit Edwai'des, convicted of treason, and traiia- 
ported to the Andamans, 
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pressed words of tlio withdrawal order have heen pnhlitihed to 
the 'Worlds and the charge of panic Jias heen recognised evcry- 
, -where as untrue. 

It is a curious and a very remarhahle fact that of the 
iiecantation niembers of the Council of the Governor-General 
of^ir. Taylor's who Supported at the time Mr, Halliday’s action^ two 
juiigoB. have, in later yearSj expressed their regret tliat they 
acted hastOy and on incorrect information. “ Time,” W'rote, in 
1868, one of the most prominent amongst them, Mr. Doun, 
“time has ehomi that Ire (Mr, Hallidav) rvas wrong and that 
you were right.” Another, the then Military Member of 
Council, General Sir John Low, G.C.B., thus, in 1867, recorded 
his oj^inion : “ I well remember my having, as a Member of 
Lord Canning’s Council, concurred with his Lordship in the 
censure which he passed upon your conduct . . . but it has 
since been proved — incontestably proved — that the data on 
which that decision was based w’-eve quite incorrect I . , . L 
sincerely believe that youj- skilful and -pigorous managetueut of 
the disaffected poxrulation of Patnd rvas of immense value to the 
Government of India, and that in the last few months of your 
Commissionerahip, comiaenoing with the arrest of the three 
'Wahabi conspiiators, and the disarming of the greater portion 
of the inhabitants of Patna city, your seiwices were of more 
vital importance to the publio interests than those of many 
officers, both civil and military, duiing the w'hole period of 
their Indian career, in less critical times, who have bet;n 
rewarded — aud justly rewarded — by honours from the Queen;, 
while your services, by an extraordinary combination of un- 
lucky circumstances, have hitherto been overlooked.” It is not 
less remarkable that three ex-Go vemors and two ex-Lieu tenant 
Governors of the Presidencies and Provinces of India have 
recorded similar opinions, whilst one gentleman, decorated for 
his distinguished conduct in the province of which Mr, Tayler 
was the pro-consul, had not hesitated to inform him that until 
Mr. Tayler should be rewarded for tho conduct which saved 


,, ote, m 1868, the 

. ■ . “what is u very 

h/itctre c , i, ' 1 . i' 'I ^'hicli you have 

now to produce, and been made acquainted with tho subsequent pfoerees of 
events, he would most likely have changed bis opiuioiL as to the Irratmeiit 
you have esper.cnccd ; and, if he Imd changed his opinion, a imm of his nold,. 
character would have hctu forward to say go, and to do you justice “ ^ 
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the proymce, it would Ije too 23ainful for him to wear in your 
jjresence the decoration which I have so gratefully received 
'from Her Majesty.” 

His comrades in India, then, and the public generally, have 
rendered to Mr. William Tayler the justice which 
is still denied him by the Grovemment which he 
served so truly and with such signal success. The 
ban of oiBciaL displeasure still blights his declining years. 
Whilst his rival, decorated by the Crown, has been awarded a seat 
in the Council of India, he “ who was right when that rival 
was wrong ” still remains in the cold shade of official neglect. 
Although ^vith a pertinacity which is the result of conscious 
rectitude Mr. Tayler has pressed upon each succeeding Secre- 
tary of State his claims for redress, that redress has still been, 
up to the latest date, denied him. It seems to he cantiic lapse 
considered that the lapse of j^ears sanctions a or time sane- 
wrong, should that wrong in the inteiwal remain 
iinatoned for. We English not only boast of our justice, but, 
in the haughtiness of our insular natures, we are apt to 
reproach the Erenoh for the manner in which they treated the 
great men of their nation who strove unsuccessfully to build 
up a French empire in India. We taunt them with having 
sent Lally to the block, and allowed Hupleix to die in misery 
and in want. But, looking at our treatment of Mr. William 
Tayler, can we say that, even with the advantages which a 
century of civilisation has given us, our hands are more clean? 
This man saved a province. In saving that it is 

possible that he saved with it districts outside his own. Yet is 
he not, I ask, looking at the treatment he received, is he not 
entitled to use, if not the very words, yet the sense of the very 
words employed by Dupleix in 1761: “I have sacrificed,” 
wi'oto three months before he died that greatest of Indo-French 
administrators, “I have sacrificed my youth, my fortune, my 
life, to enrich my nation in Asia . . . My services are treated 
as fables; my demand is denounced as ridiculous. I am 
treated as the vilest of mankind.” To this day the treatment 
of Dupleix is a lasting stain on French administration. I inost 
fervently hope, for the credit of my country, that our children 
and our children’s children may not be forced to blush for a 
similar stain resting on the annals of England; that the 
French may never have it in their power to return the re- 
proach which our historians have not been slow to cast on 
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tlbein. ■ In the history of the mutiny there is no story -which 
appeals more to the admiration than the story of this man 
guiding, almost unaided, a province through the storm, 
training his crew and keeping down the foe, whilst yet both 
hands were at the wheel, and in the end steering his tossed 
vessel into the harhfjur of safety. Character, courage, tact, 
clearness of vision, firmness of hrain, -were in him alike con- 
spicuous. May it never descend to posterity that in the 
councils of England services so distinguished were nowerless: 
in the presence of intrigue ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

BIHAR, BRJIGAT., AND BANARAS. 

We left Major Eyre enjoying, on tlie early morn of the 3rd of 
August, the triumph of his decisive victory. It is August 3, 
difficult even to imagine a position more gratifying Araii cLftcr 
to a high-minded soldier than that which he then the relief, 
occupied. Of the dangers he had incurred in attempting the 
relief of Xrali that to his life had been the least. He had risked 
his reputation as a soldier, his very commission as an officer ; 
for he had turned aside without authoiity from his course. 
And, now, he could scarcely exaggerate to himself the im- 
portance of the results of his daring. To have saved his 
fellow-countrymon was a great thing; but, for the interests 
of India, it was greater still to have dealt a staggering blow at 
victorious rebellion, to have saved all Bihar from the fate 
which, but for him, would have overtaken Arah. 

But even in that hour of triumph Eyre must have felt, and 
Eyre did feel, that his task was but half aoconipliBlied, A 
“ staggering blo'sv may baffie a murderous onslaught, but 
unless the recipient of it be thoroughly disabled a renewal of 
the attack is always possible. So reasoned Eyre. The rebels 
whom he had baulked of their prey were still strong enough to 
return. His very departure would invite them. Eyre resolves 
He felt, then, that he must follow up his victory tofoiiow up 
and pursue the yipahis to the stronghold of the ^ ^ 
great landowner whom they had recognised as their leader. 

The task was mot easy. The roads were reported to ho 
almost impassable; the countiy surrounding the stronghold of 
Kiinwar Singh was described as inaccessible. But the events 
of the previous eight-and-forty hours had told their tale. The 
mental courage which had dared, the skill and gallantry which 
had carried to success, the march on Arah, had been marked 
and appreciated by the Englishmen who had followed Eyre. 
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No men are more quick to discern noble qualities in a leader 
tliau the private soldier. It was a striking testimony to the 
hold which Eyre’s conduct and character had taken on the 
minds of the men of the 5th Fusiliers, that, when they heard 
that he was about to lead them across those impassable roads to 
an inaccessible stronghold, they were loud in their expressions 
of the confidence with which they Avould hail the order to move 

forward.^ . 

But before setting out on this expedition something yet 
remained to be done at Arab. The townspeople had un- 
mistakably sympathised with the revolted Sipahis. Not a 
single voice had warned Captain Dunbar of the ambush into 
which ho was leading his detachment. Some of the more 
prominent men of the city had even taken an active part 
against our countrymen. As a preliminary measure, then, 
disarmed the population. Men whose active aid on 
behalf of the rebels was indisputable were brought to trial. 
Thronghont the district order was restored. At the same time 
Eyre communicated his intentions to the military authorities 
at Ddnapur, and solicited reinforcements of at least two 
hundred more European troops and a supply of ammunition. 
He took advantage, likewise, of the number of volunteers 
flocking to his camp, to organise a corps of European volunteer 
cavalry, the command of which he conferred upon Captain 
Jackson, of the Stud Department. Bus wounded he sent in to 
Daudpiir. 

On the 8th of August Eyre was joined by two hundred men 
Receives re- l^^h Eoot and five officers. Three days 

iiifertements later a hundred of Eattray’s Sikhs joined him, 
anil sets out. total augmented force then consisted of three 
hundred and thirty European Infantry, thirty-six European 
Cavalry, one hundred and forty Sikhs, forty of whom were the 
Arab garrison commanded by Herwald Wake, and sixteen 

Aucustii Cavahy, With this force Eyre set 

out on the afternoon of the 11th, in the direc- 
tion of Jagdi'spur, the hereditaiy stronghold of Kunwar Singh. 

* In his report to A • -r i-r-, . 

the (letacliment of the ■ ■ ■ . ' 

of the mareh, nd'Jed : ' ‘ - 

of apprehension, ne to ■ ■ . . 

troops less coniident timi ou-a were in the judgment, talent, and courage of 
our leader ” , ° 
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Meanwhile tho troops under the orders of Khnwar Singh had 
to a great extent recovered hearfcv- The halt of eight days’ 
duration made by Major Eyre at Arah had inspired 
them with the belief that no further advance was 
intended by the English, and that they would he 
left immolested in their stronghold. Impressed with this idea, 
Khnwar Singh detached small parties in the direction of 
Baksar, to feel their way and to intercept any small bodies of 
Europeans whom they might meet. In this they wore 
partially suoce'ssful, and this success would prohahly have 
incited their leader, had he been left alone, to make, a little 
later, a movement in force in the same direction. But Kunwar 
Singh was well served hy the country-people. He was in- 
formed, almost as soon as they arrived, of the reinforcements 
which reached Eyre. He felt certain, then, as to the next 
move of the British force, and he resolved, with the exierg}’’ 
which formed so strotig a feature of his character, to meet it 
with his remaining available strength. 

Calling in, then, all his detachments within reach, he qc- 
oupied, in oonsidorahle force, the village of Bilawar, about a 
mile and a half in advance of Jagdispur, and covered by a 
river. This village he caused to he intrenched. It was con- 
nected with Jagdispiir by a very thick jungle, with the 
intricacies of which, however, his men were well acquainted. 

Hot content with occupying a position presenting difficulties 
to an assailant, and capable of being in a great 
measure masked, Euriwar Singh was so ill-advised 
as to send a strong body of cavalry and infantry 
across the river to occupy a village, ToU Harainpur, on its 
loft hank. It was this cardinal error which rendered his 
defeat certain. Ha had in the field altogether about five 
thousand two hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 
’ Sipahis. 

Eyre had advanced towards dagdispur the afternoon of the 
11th.- He marched eight miles, passing over ew- roijfs ^ 
his late battle-field, and encamped for the night on to^’ jiiitl cap. 
the banks of the Gbagar rivulet. Eesuming his 
march with the early dawn, ho halted at 9 o’clock to 
refresh his men. At 10 o’clock ho again advanced, and in half- 
an-hour detected tho presence of the enemy in Tola 
H4rainpfir. He at once sent foiward hia skirmishers, 
supported by a fire of grape. This fire forced tho enemy in and 
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about the village to discover themselves. Eyre then sent at 
them Avith the bayonet the detachment of the 10th, eager to 
avenge their comrades. I'he main body of the enemy stood 
their ground vrith great obstinacy, but were in the end driven 
across the river. Meamvliile the 5th Fusilici s, assisted^ by a 
held howitzer, had held in cheek the enemy’s left, consisting of 
irregulars, horse and foot. These now simultaneously gave 
way. The river was crossed by our men, and an impetuons 
attack on the inti’enehments of Dilawar placed that village 
almost immediately in their power. 

Still there lay a mile and a half of thick jungle to he tra versed. 
Eyre gave the enemy no time to recover themselvus ; but, sendiug 
on his infantry in skirmishing order, forced his way through 
the thicket, driving the SipMiis before him. In their retreat 
the enemy left behind them two of their gims. Completely 
disheartened by the continuous advauce of our men, they scarcely 
attempted to defend their leader’s stronghold, but fled, taking 
Eiinwar Singh with them, in the direction of Sasaram. The 
battle had begun at half -past 10 o’clock. At 1 o’clock Eyre 
and his force were in possession ttf Jagdispiir. I’he enemy lost 
three hundred men. The loss of the British amounted -to six 
wounded. ' 

On the morning of the l4th Eyre detached a force to Jataurd, 
AuguEt 14 , eight miles from J agdispiix, to heat up . the 

quarters of K-unwar Singh, — hut tbe wily chieftain 
had had good information, and had retired early. The house 
he had occupied there was, however, destroyed. A similar fate 
befell the palace and other buildings, notably the proiiorty of 
rebels, at Jagdispur and in its vicinity. 

The campaign terminated with the victory at Jagdfspur. 
Two d.ays after it^had been achieved, the Assistant Adjutant- 
Ueneral of the Uanapur division wrote to inform Eyre that 
Slavelock, then attempting to relieve Lakhnao, had 
AiWhiSbdu. been compelled to fall back ; that the cry at Kan hpiir 
was still for troops ; and that he and those under 
liis command were required to join a force then being collected 
at Alltthtihad. 

Eyre bad accomplished his mission. His worlc was done 
The mutineers had been diiven from Bihar. He and his 
gaUant comrades were then not at all imwillinfr to nrocopd +n 
the jDart of India for which they had originally^ been destined 
and where they might hope to render liesh seivices to theh- 
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country, Eyre, therefore, bade adieu to Arab on the 20th, 


and on the following day set out for Baksar en 
route for Allahdbdd, 


August 20. 


Meanwhile events had been occuiTing in Calcutta calculated 
greatly to increase the means at the disposal of the Government 
for the suppression of the revolt 

On the 1st of August, Major-General Sir James Outram 
landed in Calcutta. The varied services of this dis- 
tinguished oiScor at onoe marked him out for high 
command. The name of Outram had for years been 
a household word in India. A keen and successful sportsman, 
a quick-witted and energetic political oiScer, a hater and ex- 
poser of corruption, Outram had hut recently figured as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition despatched in 1856 to the 
Persian Gulf, His success there had been prompt and complete. 
IVhen, on the conclusion of peace with Persia, the regiments 
which had composed his expeditionary force had been detached 
rapidly to India, Sir James Outram had followed to Bombay. 
It would seem to have been the original intention of the 
Governor-General to re-era t'loy him in the political post which 
had been bestowed upon him before the mutiny, that of Agent 
to the Governor' General of Eajputana. The mutinies at Indur, 
at Hasirahad, at hlujaeb, and the outbreaks in other parts of 
(.’entnd India had thrown that part of the country into dis- 
order, and Lord Canning felt that a strong hand controlling a 
strong force would he required to re-establish authority. The 
state of the country, however, rendered it impossible for Sir 
.itfiTfCis x{Avitntin’ A? pmcevfxf trAusw Axjhi itcr Anr pusit fn 

Rajputaaa ; and he felt, moreover, that in the actual state of 
affairs his presence might he more useful to the Government in 
some other part of India. On arriving at Bombay, then, he at 
once telegraphed to the Govemor-G-eneral for orders, Ee- 
ceiving no reply — for Lord Canning could not at the moment 
make up his mind — Outram cut the Gordian knot by steaming 
round to Calcutta. He arrived there, as already stated, on the 
1st of August. 

Meanwhile, Lord Canning had, on the 16th of July, deter- 
mined to employ Sir James Outram in the command of an ex- 
peditionaiy force in Central India, and he telegraphed to Bom- 
bay to that effect. But again he changed his views, and resolved 
to use his services to restore order in the countiy between Patna 
and Kanhpur._ Six James Outram’s arrival in Calcutta on the 
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1st of August coincided then with, the latest wishes of the 
Go vernox- (1 enexal. 

The reader iniist rememher that, on the lat day of August, 
the only information possessed hy the Government regarding 
Bihar was that Captain Dunhar’s detachment had been beaten, 
that Arab was besieged, that the grand trunk road was unsafe, 
and that the entire province might at any moment be lost to 
tbem. From Kanhpiir they had information that Havelock was 
about to cross the Ganges with his small force, and to march on 
Bakhnao. Having regard to the fact that an entire province 
was arrayed in arms against him, his attempt did not seem 
promising. Altogether the look-out on the 1st of August was 
gloomy in Calcutta. 

Ho sooner, then, had Sir James Outram landed, than Bord 
Is appointed Canning felt that the man for tho occasion had 
arrived. Hour days later he appointed him to 
tinefnoreijove Command the united Banapur and Kanhpiir 
nakiuiao. divisions of the army, thus placing him in 
supreme military command of the country between the first of 
those stations and Lakhnao. Outram eagerly clutched at the 
offer. Bike every true soldier, ho was of opinion that “ action, 
not counsel,” was required. Ho set out to assume his command 
tho very day after ho had been nominated to it, taking with him 
a mountain train of artillery, but no gunners to work it, these 
not being, at the moment, available. 

The day prior to Sir James Outram’s nomination. Lord 
Canning, feeling the extreme inconvenience of leaving the civil 
:nr. Grant fs divisions of Banaras, Allahabad, Kdnhpur, and 

districts, without a supreme 
central dis.. administrative officer to control them — the Lieii- 
tnets. tenact-Govomor of tho Horfh-West Provinces 

being at the time shut up in Agra— bad given effect to a re- 
solution at which be bad arrived, to detach one of his councillors 
to Banaras to take up the lapsed authority in that part of India. 
His selection had fallen upon hlr. J. P. Grant. I have already 
alluded to this gentleman as the ablest member of the Conncil 
of the Govemor-Genorak Mr. Grant was, indeed, a man of very 
i-emarkahle ability. He had a clear and sound understanding, a 
quick and subtle brain, great independence, and great decision 
of ebaraetor. If be bad a fault, it may have been that ho did 
not always make sufficiout allowance for men whose intoHoot 
was less vast, and whose views were less sound than his own. 
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He failed thus to rate at theii’ full iafi nonce on tbe multitude 
opinione fixmly advocated by otKexs, but wbich ho knew to be 
untenable, His prescience came thus to be mistaken for dog- 
matic assertion, bis keen insight for conceit* But this slight 
deibct, aTisiug from want of European training, was overborne 
by tho^powciiul intellect, tbe high and lofty ideas of one of the 
greatest members of the Indian Civil Service. 

Tlie despatch of an admini,vtrativG officer of the first order to 
the civil districts north of Bengal had been further rendered 
advisable the action of the {rovernment of India at the very 
end of July. On the 31st of that month there appeared in the 
Official Gazette a resolution of the Governor-General juiysi, 
in Council directing the course to be pursued in ResotaioTiin 
dealing with mutineers who might be captured or tuf 
wlm might surrender to tho authorities. This resol u- '-i eatiuEnt of 
tion was much criticised attb“ ir. ^rv^rt.UT.u muUiK^rs, 

as well as in India it was ve* . After a 

lapse of thirty years it is, ■ ag to its 

consideration a calm and unbiassed judgment. 

The avowed object of the resolution was to prevent the civil 
officers of the country from hastily resorting to and 
carrying too far measures of severity against the 
revolted Sipdhis, some of whom might, possibly, have been 
unable to •withstand the influence of their comrades ; some might 
have endeavoured to protect their officers ; seme might have 
merely revolted without murdering their officers; and some 
might have simply taken their way to their homes on the general 
revolt of their regiment. 

To carry out this object, it was nded in the resolution, first, 
that no native officer or soldier belonging to a regi- nrovieioiis 
niont which had not mutinied should he punished, 
even as a deserter, unless he were lound with arms in h's hand. 
Such men, it was directed, should be made over to the military 
authorities, or, when such a step were impossible, should be 
kept in prison pending the orders of Government. 

T'he Second section provided for the treatment of native officers 
and soldiers, being 'mutineers or deserters, belonging to regiments 
which had mutinied, but the Eui opeau officers of which hud not 
been murdered. Such native officoris and soldiers, when appre- 
hended without arms in their possession, were to bo >eut to a 
certain fixed place, to he dealt with by tho military authorities. 

- The third section dealt with mutineers or deserters "who he- 
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longed to regiments which’ had killed a European officer, or who 
had committed some san^inary ontrago. Such, offenders were 
-to bo judged by the civil power* In the event, however, 6f ex- 
tenuating ch’cumstancfs transpiring, ihe case wms to be reported 
to the Government before the carrying out of the sentence. 

These w'ere the tkred irrincipal provisions of the resolution. 
In the remaining portion of it Lord Canning dwelt very much 
upon the evil certain to arise by continuing to indict indis- 
criminate, punishment, after a district or division should have 
been brought into order, and after a sufficient impression, should 
have been made upon the rebellions and the disorderly. 

It was objected to this resolution that it was ill-timed ; that, 
0 )>jccti(,ns issued when the struggle was still undecided, when 
the enemy still held Dehli, when our countrymen 
w’ere besieged in Lakhnao, on the morrow, as it were, 
of the maseacres of Eathgarh and Kanhpur, and whilst the fate 
of Bihiir was trembling in the balance, it was calculated to 
encourage the rebels, to show them that, through fear of them, 
we were anxious to entice them back to their allegiance. It is 
possible that the strong dislike with which the resolution wms 
regarded at the time was in a gresit measure attributable to the 
xvant of etmlidcnce felt in the GovcTmiaent. Certainly, the pro- 
visions I have quoted were not only not objectionable, but tbo 
spirit in wiiich they were cunceived was worthy of tho highest 
praise. I hey aie not fairly liable to the condemnation that was 

Objectif-ni^ at the time. They do not condone 

comiawd. mutiny or desertion. But— tho public /had no con- 
fidence in the Government. The order that, in 
certoin circumstances, an appeal lay from the civil magistrate 
to the highe.'t authority roused suspicion. It was considered 
moreover, that the very puhlicatiou of such a resolution was a 
tacit rebuke to those who had carried out severe measures of 
retribution. 


Examining the order after a lapse of thirty years, ah the 
obiections to it made at tho time fade away. The provisions it 

contained arewise and statesmanlike. 

Another measure contemplated by Lord Canning about this 
to overflowing the measure. of his un- 
popularity. The danger arising ftom allowing an 

marked by Sm dS d”* 

and in many cases most pressing. On the 13tk of J^yltherthe 
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Grand Jury in tlieir presentment suggested ttie disarttiing of 
the native population of Calcutta and its suburhs aa a measure 
required for tlie piehorvation of peace and-the prevention of crime. 
A disarming bill had for some time been under the consideration 
of the Government. The presentment of the Grand Jury stimu- 
lated their a ction reu ardin g it. But the indignation of the Calcutta 
public was intense when it was found that the measure of the 
Government’ applied the order to disarm to Europeans as well 
as to natives. It was in vain that it was pointed 
out that the act of the Government contained a jtat'tbe’SLc^. 
proviso unddr which, it was possible for any man to 
apply for 'a licence to cany arms, and that it was not to bo 
credited that such, permission would be refused to an European, 
fcio profound was the mistrust of the G^ivernment that all 
argument was wasted. Again I have to record my conviction 
that the measure of the Government, accompanied by the 
proviso .referred to, was a statesmanlike measure. Any other, 
partial or one-sided in its limitations, would have been wrong 
in. ])rmciple and might have been mischievous in action. 

- Whilst in these terrible months of Juno and July the Govern- 
ment of Indih had had to enooxmter dangers at a Lifutenaut- 
di stance from their own door, they were being 
preserved hy the commanding ofBcer of a native 
infantry regiment ftom a pel’ll close at hand, and which, but for 
him, might have been serious indeed. The station of Jalpaigori, 
OIL the Tista, a hundred and seventy-three miles from the 
capital, .and in the direct route to the station of Darjiling, was 
gaiTisoned by the 73rd Kegiment Native Infantry. The com- 
manding officer, was Lieutenant-Colonel G. M. Sherer. This 
officer had passed nearly the whole of his Indian career in the 
Stud Department. His knowledge of horses was profound. In 
managing the quadruped he had learned, too, how to deal xvith his 
master. Transferred, according to the ordem then in force, 
on his promotion to a Lieuteuant-Goloneloy, from the superin- 
tendence .of^ the stud at Balcsar to the command of a native 
infantry regiment, having in the intervening period of thirty 
years forgotten all his drill, he very soon showed his officers 
that great natural ability is universal in its practical applica- 
tion, and that, whatever be the sphere assigned to a really 
capable man wherein to labour, he will always come to the 
front. 

Colonel Sherer had. not been long in command of his regiment 
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■vviLen the mutiny ’broke out. His positiou was full of peril. 
His men were, so to speak, masters of tlie situation, Tiiere were 
no HuropeanB witliin. easy reach of them. There were, too, 
traitors in their ranks. But there were also men who still 
trusted to the fortune of the British. It must ho remembered, 
moteorer, that to this regiment the new cartridge, regarded hy 
others as rhe symbol of the proselytising intentions of the 
Government, had not been served out. The station, likewise, 
was far from the high road. Still, rumours, detailed reports, 
letters, emissaries, found their way from time to time into the 
regimental lines. Alarm succeeded alarm- But Sherer and his 
officers were calm. They maintained, a careful watch over the 
movements of their companies. At last there could he no douht 
hut that mischief was intended. Four of the moat influential 


men in the regiment were indicated to Sherer as the heads of a 
conspiracy which would inevitably hreak out that or the 
following night, Sherer had them seized and tried. Their guilt 
was cleaily proved, and they were condemned to death. The 
sentence, however, required the confirmation of the Itajor- 
General commanding the rresidency Division. It reached him 
when all was coideur dc roi?e at Barraekpiir and at Calcutta. The 
hearts of the Major-General and of Ihe Commander-in-Ohief 
were inclined to mercy. It was considered that dismissal from 
the semco was a snfficient punishment for mutiny with intent 
to murder. An order then was transmitted to Sherer to 
dismiss the oRenders from the service." Before this order 
Muid reach Sherer the horizon had darkened. The Sipahis at 
Da’DapuT ttid XGVoited ; tlio J^rdh. cafcastroplie liad occTiiTed* ’Xo 
temporiM at sueh a crisis would he fatal. But Sherer had the 
order, ^ obeyed it — after his fashion. Commanding a parade 
for the following morning, he brought out the condemned 
niemh=c^ bipahis and had them blown away from guns. The 

offleiaUy to the Major-General 
commanding the Presidency Division to inform him 
. , obedience to his ordeis to dismiss the four 

condemned Sipahis from the service, he had that morning 
dismissed them—from the muzzles of four loaded guns ^ ^ 

Tins act of vigour had its effect. The rising wins postponed 
Two days later Eyres victory deprived the disaffected^of all 
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hope of success, and Slierer, continuing a combined policy of 
watolifalness, conciliation, and firmness, brought his regiment 
safely through the crisisj their arms retained, and their reputa- 
tion unstained.^ 

Very shortly after this episode, Lord Elgin, then the British 
Plenipotentiary to China, arrived in Calcutta (8th of 
August). ‘ He was conveyed by H.M.^s ship S^iannon^ /nrlf 
Captain William Peel, having on board three hun- 
dred i marines and one hundred of H.M.’s 90th Regiment. 
Three days later, the consort of the Shannon, the ^ 

Pearl, Captain Sotheby, brought, besides her crew, iiam Peel, 
two hundred more men of the 90th. Prom that captain 
moment the arrival of reinforcements was continuous, ■ 

and the country south of Allahabad was for ever out of danger, 

. But the anival of the Shannon and the Pearl had a result 
more practical than the mere announcement that they had 
brought to Calcutta Lord Elgin and some three or four hundred 
Soldiers would seem to imply. In the month of July, Major- 
General Thomas Ashbumham, who commanded the China 
expedition, and who had proceeded by way of Calcutta on his 
way to his destination, had written thence to Lord Canning to 
express his great desire to send him a naval brigade to beep 
open under all ciroumstances his communications 
with. Allababdd. In the same letter General Ash- 
burnham had likewise expressed his conviction that 
Captain Peel would be a most admirable coadjutor in carrying 
to perfection a scheme of that nature. Lord Canning clutched 
at the idea thus propounded ; Lord Elgin assented to it, and, as 
we have seen, he arrived at Calcutta on the 8th of August, 
prepared not only to give moral aid to the Government, but “ to 
place Her Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearl, with their respec- 
tive crews,” at the disposal of the Govcmor-General. 

Lord Canning, as I have said, clutched at the offer, On the 
10th the two vessels were officially placed at his disposal. On 
the 1 8th Captain William Peel started for Allahabad with a 
naval brigade composed of four hundred men, six Go-cwt. 8-inch 
hollow shot or shell guns, two 2‘l:-pound howitzers, and two 
field 2Heces. 

I must chronicle one more important event, and then quit 

" Ck)lonel Slierer w as rewarded by receiving the order of a Knight Cora- 
imander of the Star of India. 
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Calcutta for tKe scenes of turmoil and action. In the last week 
A^mvaior Commander-in Chief, Sir Colin 

Sit Colin Caraphell, arrived in Calcutta. Lord Canning liad 
Compbeii. j-ecomniended that the post he came to fill should 
be bestowed upon Sir Patrick Grant. But the Frime Minister 
of the day, Lord Palmerston, strongly held the opinion enun- 
ciated by Sir James Ontram, that to snppte^e the Indian Mutiny 
action rather than counsel was req^uired in a General. He, 
therefore, selected a plain, blunt soldier, and sent him to Calcutta 
to assume the supreme direction of military affairs in India. 
The selection was esitiemely popular with the army, for Sir 
Colin had served on the North-West frontier, and had won the 
confidence and affection of officers and men. 

-Calcutta may now safely he quitted. Numerous reinforce- 
The men who meuts had made her secure. The crisis which had 
aewfon^tae* Mr. BeaJon’s lino of six hundred miles 

of alt hundred had been successfully surmounted. Many dangers 
mtifs. ]iad been overcome. Banaras had been threatened 

and restored to order ; Allahabad had been snatched from 
destruction j Patna, Danaphr, and Bihar, after a terrible trial, 
had been brought again under the mgis of British proteotion.- 
^Vho had saved that line ? Not the Supreme GoTeimment, for 
the action of the Government in refusing to disai*ni the imtive 
troops had increased, if it had not actually caused, the disorder. 
Not the Local Governments — ^the one shut up iu Agra, the 
other hair-splitting and venting its personal spite in Calcutta. 
No, — four names indicate the men who saved that line to the 
British. North of Bihd^ Mr. Frederic Gubbins, of the Civil 
Service, the judge who virtually administered the great Hindu 
city, and Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute action 
stamped out rebellion whenever and wherever it raised its head. 
South of Banaras, hir. William Tayler and Major Eyre, These 
are names to be honoured, — these are the subordinates who won 
the battle ; the untitled upholders of the honour, the glory and 
the fair name of England. They were alike the heads 'that 
devised, the hands that executed. Associated for ever with 
theirs, too, in their undying glory, as supports who maintained 
the over-hurdeued structure, will be the names of those whoso 

sphere of action, though confined, was of vital Imporfance the 

names of the members of that Arab garrison, most fitly renre 

sonted by their three leaders, by Herwald Wake, hv ViL r a 
Boyle, and by Colvin. ’ *5^ vicars 
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BOOK* Tnr.— THE HORTH-WESTERN PROTINCES, CENTRAL 
INDIA, AND RAJPUTANA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Igea axd gwAliIk. 

Jn preceding chaptere allnsion has been made to the fact that 
tbe Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West I'rovinces had been 
debarred from the execution of Ms administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up in Agra. It has now to 
be Bho^vn what constituted the North- \Vest Provinces, who and 
what hind of man was the Lieutenant-Governor, and how it 
had come about that he had been forced to take refuge in the 
famous fortress which had been one of the glories of the 
Muglnil rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of the Punjab, in 
1849, the North-Western, and continmng in 1867 to 'f he Uoith- 
bear that title, comprehended the country lying be- west ito- 
f eon the western part of Bihar, the eastern boundary 
I EajptitanA and the Cis-Satlaj States, and the northern line of 
j e provinces comprised in the Central Indian Agency. They 
I uched the Himalayas, included EohiDdiand, and ran into the 
tJentralTrovinces below JhAnsi, Within theii’ limits wej-e the’ 
iiap 0 ]'ial cities of Dehb' and Agra, the great Hindu city Hanaras, 
the important station and fortress of AUAhdbad, the Nourishing 
commercial centres of Mirzdpur and KdnhiJiir. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamnalt rolled in majestic rivalry through their 
lengSi, They were peopled by a race the majority of whom wo 
had rescued from the sway of the Maidthas, and n^hose 
prosperity under our rule had enormously increased. Here, 
ten the descendants of the courtiers of Ahhar and of Aurangzfb 
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still coBtined to liv6, if not to flourish. For them, as for the 
landowiers in Bihar, the action of onr revenue system had been 
fatal. Their doom had been signalled when the Maratba 
supplanted the Mnghul. It had been pronounced when the 
Frank ousted the hlaratha. 

But the obfiug^ AvliiiOi btifl been futftl to ibo desceinlauts oi 
Ucn^fits who had gained thek position at the 

arisiictotiie Hi-ughul court partly by the sword, hut more often 
tSiiwra hy intrigue, had been extremely beneficial to the 
BritisiiTuie. toiling ujasses. From the time when Mahmud of 
Ghazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of pie and 
domination in the country of the Hindus until the period when 
Iiord Lake conquered the imperial city in 1303, the culthmtors 
of the soil of the North-West Provinces had been in very deed 
hewers of wood and draumrs of water. Gradually, under the 
fostering rule of the English, they had been emancipated from 
this serfage, until, under the reign of Mr, Thomason, the im- 
mediate predecessor of the Lieuteuant-Goveimor ivho ruled in 
1 857, tliey had athdued a fionrishing position j the rights of every 
village, and of ever}’’ man in that village, being thoroughly 
understood and entirely respected. 

The government of the North-Western Provinces was divided 
poiiiiMi into eight commissionerships, those of Bananis, 
auangmtM AlMhdliad, Jabalpur, Jhdnsi, Agra, Kohilkhand,' 
WMtem" ' SliratU, and Dehli. The provinces were but poorly 
Provinces, gsirrisoued by European troops. In fict, wFcn the 
mutiny broke out, there was but one European infantry 
regiment, and one battery, at A-gra. The only other European 
troops were at Sliratlh 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
Mr. John Colvin. Mr, Colvin was a man of con- 
'£feMn.° siderablo ability; conscienti--. 

teous, and amiable. He was ■ ■ ■ 

sense of duty, gave all his energies to the public ' service, and 
never spared himself. It is not too much to aiBrm that had his 
lot been oast in ordinary times his reputation as Lieutenaut- 
Govornor would bavo rivalled that of the most orainent of those 
Avlio, before and subsequently, have held that office. But wdth 
all his ability, his experience of affairs, his devotion to duty 
m. Colvin lacked that one quality, the possession of which is 
absolntoly necessary to enable a man to buffet Euccossfullv 
jcainst the storms of fortune. Mr. Colvin wanted in a word 
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that iron finhneas — that rare self-conficlence — which enables a 
man to impress his will upon others. Supreme at Agra, his 
was not sufficiently, during the mutiny, the directing mind. 
Surrounded hy ciyilians of high standing, men of ability and 
of conisideration in the service, but holding, and tenaciously 
holding, theories regarding the mutiny diveise from his, 
although differing widely amongst themselves, itr, Colvin 
allowed himself to be swayed too much by the views of 
others. It often happened that the course he had proposed 
to follow was a wiser course than that which he ultimately 
imrsued. Owing possibly to the fact that the circumstances of 
the time differed widely from those to which he had been 
accustomed, ho almost always renounced his own ideas, and 
accepted the opinions pressed upon him by one or other of his 
advisers. Yet, — the responsibility of every action fell upon 
him. 

It is possible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career was to a certain 
extent answerable for this defect in his character as 
a ruler in troublous times. He had been private earUer^iureitr. 
secretary to Lord Auckland, when Lord Auckland 
was Governor-General of India. In all the arrangements 
which led to the Afghanistan war, with its delusive triumphs 
and its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the res^aonsibility 
with the Governor-General, of whom indeed he was believed to 
he the intimate adviser,"^' Up to the hour of the catastrophe he 
was jubilant regarding the success of the policy. But when 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human life, its 
lowering af British, ita humilirtinn. to tha 

arms, it was a blow sufficient to destroy the convictions of a 
lifetime, to change a man’s nature. It is probable that, 
thenceforward, Mr. Colvin became less inclined to trust 
entirely to his own opinion, more ready to accept the sugges- 
tions of others. 

The disaffection displayed by the 19th Begiment of Native 
Infantry at Barhampur in the early jiart of the year, TiiciMfrmh 
and the events at BaiTackpur which followed, had nintinm 
not apparently been regarded by Mr, Colvin as ii^’cXin. 


* Sir Joliii Kaye states tlint Mr. Colvin was supposed to exercise over Lord 
AiU'Idand, “ an influence far greater tlian has been exeicieed by any officer 
in tLo same subordinate position," 
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indicative of any general plan of insurreotion on tlie part of the 
native army. The rising at Mfrath, then, on the 10th of Hay, 
took him entirely by finrprise- 

Mr. Colvin receive'* - ; - - -f' >■> on 

, „ -the 11th : ■ him 

to beliovt . ■ and 

were marching on Agra, he summoned a council of war. As 
the seat of the North-West Goveimment Agra was the residence 
of many notabilities. There were members of the Board of 
Bevenne, judges of the Court of Appeal, a brigadier, colonels, 
majors, and officers of lower grades. The scientific corps were 
well represented. Besides these were eommissionets, magis- 
trates, civil servants of degrees, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
a Boman Catholic bishop, and two Protestant chaplains. The 
lit avjTOffiona Chiefs of this large society responded to Mr. Colvin’s 
aceucrai summons to what might ho termed, withont any 
council. decided misuse of its natural signification, a general 
council. Probably in the whole annals of the mutiny there 
nt which the never assembled a body of men whose opinions were 
njHnkins ye go discordant, so distracted, so void of any fixed 
djscorc an . pj-jndple of action. Mr. Colvin himself was in 
favour of ahaudoning the station of Agra and taking up a 
position within the fort. Indeed, he not only announced this 
as hie intention, hut intimated that he had already issued the 
order for the native regiments to evacuate the fort, that the 
Christian population might take refuge within its walls. 
Against tliis course of action many of those present, notahly 
Mr. Ilarringtou — an ex-judge of the Court of Appeal, but just - 
then nominated member of the Legislative Council of India — 
and Mr. Drummond, the magistrate, loudly protested. As to 
the actual policy to bo follow'ed, there were nearly as many 
opinions as counseUors, The information that the mutineers 
were marching on Agra — ^information proved that same 
eveniDg to be untrue— •clouded the intellects of many. At last, 
however, a definite decision was aiadved at. It was resolved to 


licsoUcsto. show a bold front to the enemy, to secure the 
Ibrtressby a detachment of Eui'opean troops, to raise 
volunteer corps, cavaliy and infantiy, and to hold 
a general parade of the troops the following moming, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor should deliver an address to the European 
and native regiments. 

T bo troops stationed at Agra consisted of one hattery of 
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Bengal Artillery, tKe 3rd European Regiment,'^ the 44tli 
and GTth. Native Infantry. On tlio morning of 
the I4th,t these were brigaded on their own Harangue 
ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the prin- thejsuro- 
cipal civil officers of the station were present. Mr. 

Colvin addressed the European soldiers first. He told them not 
to distrust their native fellow-soldiets, but with an inconse- 
quence scarcely in keeping with his recommendation, added : 

“ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergyman’s daughter, and 
if you have to meet them in the field, you will not forget this.” 
He then turned to the sipahis. He told them that 
^ ■) fully trusted them, asked them to come forward 

they had any complaints to make, and offered to 
discharge on the spot any man who might wish to leave his 
colours. “ Prompted by their officers to cheer,” records a civilian of 
high rank, who was present on the ocoasion,J “ the sipahis set 
up a yell ; they looked, however, with a devilish scowl at us all,” 

That yell, and that devilish scowl,” should have opened the 
eyes of the Lieutenant-Governor. He might have jri, ooivin 
‘read in the symptoms thus displayed that the 
sipahis of those two regiments, like the sipahis of all mapiitudo oC 
the other regiments of the Bengal array, were hut 
watching their opportunity. There were not wanting at the 
elbow of the Lieutenant-Governor men animated by the con- 
viction that the rebellious movement had been concerted, that 
the sipahis as a body were involved in it, that the time had 
passed by when phrases however neatly turned, and expressions, 
of confidence however sonorous, could avail anything. The 
Chief Engineer, Colonel Hugh Eraser, noting the signs of the 
times, had advised Mr. Colvin to distrust everybody and to 
recognise the emergency. In plain language he counselled a 
removal into the fort,— a removal not only of the treasure, the 
records, the women and children, bnt likewise of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his staff. But Mr. Colvin, who but the previous 
nioihing had been led by his own instincts to order an identical 
action, had at this time fallen under the influence of other advisers. 
He saw not the significance of the devUish scowls,” and re- 

* Now 2rid Battalion, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

. ■ ' late ns the 13th; but 

I ■ held ou the 18th. 

I . ^ of X»dia, by Charles. 

Uaikea. Judge of the Sadr Court o£ Agra. 
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gardednot tlie counsel of the engineer^ He reported to Govern- 
ment liis confident expectation that quiet would be 
maintained at Agra ; his opinion that it was not by 
lay of main- ehuttine: themselves up in forts that the Briti.'-h 

taliiiDg orJer. ^ . tt 

could mamtain thoir power in inaia. 

But there was a potentate whose capitnl lay some seventy 
miles from Agra who had taken a more accurate view of the 
situation. This was Maharajah Jaiaji Bao Sindhia, ruler of the 
MaiAtha kingdom called generally, after ihe name of its capital, 
Gwaliar. 

Mah&riijah Jaiaji Eao Sindhia afforded throughout his career 
an example of the wisdom exercised by the para- 
mount powcr in dealing generously with native 
princes. The history is remarhable. It happened 
in 18^13, when the Maharajah was a minor, that Gwaliar, worsted 
in a war which the intriguers who conducted its government 
had provoked, lay at the feet of the British. Many courses lay 
Wi<G action Governor-General, Lord EUen- 

ofLord Ellon, borough. Ho might annex it, as Lord Halhousie, 
Tcgardins Under precisely similar circumstances, did, six years 
^ later, annex the Panjab. He might confiscate a por- 
tion of it, just as four years later Lord Hardinge acted 
Avith regard to J alandhar. He might lay upon it a heavy contri- 
hntion in the shape of money. But Lord EUenborough Avas a 
prescient statesman. Ho did none of these things. On the 
contiaiy, he conceived that it might be possible by a generous 
treatment of the fallen State so to hind it to the British that 
it might hccoino a source of strength to our empire. To the 
minor i\Iaharajah, of whose infancy his counsellors had taken 
advantage to provoke the Avar, Lord Ellenhorongh restored, 
then, the wholo of his patrimony. But his army lie disbanded! 
In place of it he raised another array, to bo administered by 
British officers, but to bo at the charge of the State of GAA'alian 
He placed at the same time near the pei-son of the Maharajah a 
Besidont, AA'hose duty it should ho to Avatch over and coutisol 
the youthful monarcli. 

This generous policy produced all the results which had been 
Evccllent hoped for it by its author. The Mahdrajah, as 
rcj.«u.i>fii!« ho grcAv up and studied tho histoiy of the past, 
recognised in the British Government tho Suzerain 
to Avhmn he Avas hound by considerations alike of gratitude and 
of interest. Ho resolved frankly to recognise tho supremacy of 
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tkat Suzerain, and to prove Mmself worthy of tlie position 
assigned to tkat of one of the main pillars of the British 
Empire of Hindustan, AVhen, therefore, the Mirath 
revolt becaino Icnown at Gwaliar, the Maharajah resolves t^'csat 
had no hesitation as to the course it was incum- 
bent upon him to pursue. At all risks he would ® 
support his Suzerain. The very fact of his being a native 
of India had given him a more complete insight into the secret 
reasons which, prompted the revolt than could he claimed hy 
any European. He was conscious that the dominant power 
was about to encounter a shock, which would tas all its 
resources, and which might terminate fatally for it, 

At the very time, then, when the Lieutenant-Governor of the 


North-West Brovin ce.s was congratulating himself, and was 
assuring the Supreme Government of his belief that the two 
native infantry regiments stationed at Agra would remain 
quiescent, Sindhiii, well assured that the entire ^ 
native army was undermined, was Avaruing the tLe gravity 
political agent at his court that the disaifectiun was ofthecnsis. 
universal, and. that the men of his own contingent would, 
sooner of later, follow the example of the regular array. 

The ideas which Mr. Colvin had apparently imbibed at this 
time regarding the mutiny had taken the shape of a conviction 
that, far from being caused by the spontaneous action of the 
sipahis, it was a movement prompted by the Court of Dehli. 
Ha considered it, then, very important to enlist nr Colvin 
on the side of the British those luces which, in . 

^ .. 1, 1 1 j L . , • j J.1 AiRilhu tfm/W 

lorraer times, had been most antagonistic to the Btiftratpiir 
representative of the Mughul d^masty, and whose *^*^t^*J* 
timely support might, at this critical moment, influence the 
sipahis. Of these there Avero two in close proximity to Agra — 
the Mai'atbas represented by Gwaliar; the Jats, enthroned at 
Bharatpiir. To both of these, then, Mr. Colvin applied at once 


for material assistance. The replies AA-ere favourable, Sindhia 
at once dispatched to Agra a battery of six 
guns, commanded by Captain Pearson, and Captain 
Alesaiider’s regiment of caAOilry, — followed, a little 
later, by Captain Burl ton’s regiment. On the part of Bharatp^' 
Captain Nixon Avas sent to occupy the station of Mathurii av/ 
a detacliment of infantry. r 

But this timely assistance in no way retarded the qi/’ 
anoroach of the evil Avhich had been foreshadowed. 
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On the 21st news reached Agra that the native troops at 
Kcw& arrives Aligarh had mutinied. By this revolt direct com- 
of the revolt municatiou with Mirath was cut off. It deserves, 


at Aligarh, to be recorded in full detail. 

The station of Aligarh lies on the grand tiaink road, not 
quite midway between the cities of Agra and Mirath, being 
distant about eighty miles from the latter, and iifty from the 
j former. It possesses a bastion ed fort, well capable 

' of defence, and memorable in Indian history’ as 
having been the scene of the first of the many efietitive blows 
dealt by Lord Lake at the Maratha power in 1803. In hlay 
1857, the fort was not occupied, but the station was garrisoned 
by four companies of the 9 th Eegiment of Native Infantry — a 
regiment which bore a very high character, and which, it was 
very generally believed, would prove faithful, even should all 


tke others mutiny. 

The events of the 10 th. of May, at Mirath, had naturally 
been reported at Aligarh ; but the story had had no 
effect on the outward behaviour of the men of the 


tAou 9th. Humours of disorder in the district having 
subsequently reached the commanding officer, a de- 
tachment of the regiment was sent out to ascertain the truth. 
The detachment returned at the end of two days with a leport 
that the rumonrs had been greatly exaggerated. And although 
it was stated that as they marched through the town to the 
regimental parade ground tlie butchers had endeavoured to 
work upon the minds of the sipiihis and to induce them to 
revolt and shoot their officers, still the fact remained that they 
hud not revolted, and that they had not shown the smallest 
Apparent disaffection. On the contrary, hoth at that 

subsequently, the sipdhis delivered up to 
* * their officers men who had entered their lines to 

seduce them from their allegiance. 

, It happened, however, that one of the men thus delivered 
I Id t or .i”stico wns a Brahman who had acted as the 

tbe Braiimwi. J^gent of Eoiuo villagers in the neighbourhood. This 
man had imagined a plot, whereby, under cover of 
the noise and excitement of a simulated marriage procession 
the European officers might be murdered, and the'money in the 
treasmy, amounting to about £70,000, secured for the revolters 
The Brahman, caught in the act, was tried by a com t composed of 
native officers, and condemned to be hanged on the evening of the 
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same day, the 20th. Od that evening the native ti-oops were di'awn 
np, and in their presence the sentence was read to the condemned 
jA’isoner. The latter was then taken to the gallows, the rope 
was adjusted, the cart was taken away. During the whole of 
these proceedings the sipahis liad maintained their usual passive 
demeanour. Suddenly, however, one of their number, bolder 
than his comrades, stepped forth from the ranks, The spark 
and pointing to the dangling corpse, exclaimed : 

” Behold a martyr to our religion ! ” This exclama- 
tioii touched in the heart of the sipdhis a chord which had till 
then lain dormant. As if struck by the wand of a magician, 
these men —who had passed the sentence and had assisted at 
the execution — ^broke out into open mutiny. They dismissed 
their oiBcers, unharmed; but they compelled them and all 
otijer Europeans at the place to quit Aligarh.* They then 
plundered the treasury, opened the gates of the gaol, and went 
off bodily to Dehlf, 

This occurred on the 20th of May. There were detachments 
of the same regiment, the 9 th Native Infantry, at 
Balandshahr, at Itawah, and at Mainpuri. To these 
stations information of the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
produced the natural result. At Balandshahr, the outbreak 
was attended by no violence. The sipahis simply plundered 
the treasury and went off, The case was different at Mainpiiri 
and at Itdwah. 

i\lainpuri lies seventy-one miles to the eastward of Agra. 
The detachment of the 9th Native Infantry at this 
place was commanded by Lieutenant Cmwfoiid. 
Inforra^^tion of the revolt at Aligarh reached the station the 
evening of the 22nd. Mr. Power, the magistrate, 
who received it, at once consulted the Commissioner, 

Mr. Arthur Cooks, as to the couiue to be followed. These 
two gentlemen decided to send all the ladies and children into 
Agra and meanwhile to march the sipahis out of the station 
in, the direction of Bhaugdon. The detachment of non-com- 
batants set off very early the foUorving morning under charge 


'■ * Amongst these were Lady Outram, wife of Sir James Outraro, and their 
son, Mr- Rranois Outram, of the Civil Service, Lady Outnim euocteded in 
reaching Agra in safety, and without nioleatation. Mr, Outram, and other 
Europeans, led by Mr. Watson, C.S., took tho road to Agra, eseortod by a 
party of tlie cavalry ot the Gwaliar Contingent. Their adventures belong to 
a part of this history yet to be related. 
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of the assietant magistrate, Mr. J. N. Power., This gentleman 
■Mdjss. escorted the ladies and children one (^tage. There 


3ir. j. N. he placed them nnder charge of a faithful Mu- 
ntvpr rKr/.T <( thcm safelj into Agra, Mr. 

J, hf. Power, on their departure, returned to 


tlip n* 
liitants to- 
wartls Aura, 
and returns'. 


Maiiipuii, 

MeauAvliile, the officers of the 9th Native Infantry, Lieu- 
tenants Crawford and de Kantzow, were endeavouring ,to 
Juduce their men to march out of the station. The sipahis 
set out, but on reaching the limits of their parade ground, they 
Thesirittis refused to proceed further; and hreahing out iuto 
ftt mutiny, warned their officers vtdth menaces ■ to 

depart — some even going so. far as to dre at them. 
In the confusion that followed the officers wore separated from 
each other. De Kantzow dismounted, and Crawford, unable to 
sec him* for the tumult, and believing he had been killed, 
galloped hack to warn the civilians of the mutiny, and to 
announce his on n intention of riding for Agra. 

Crawford found assembled Mr. Arthur Cocks the Coumiis- 
siouer, Mr. Power the magistrate, Dr. Watson the civil surgeon, 
and I^It. Kellner, a missionaiy. After a short consultaiion, 
hir. Cocks, declaiing that no one was bound under, the 

iiPMUionof tiic to remain at Mainpiiri, started off. 

tuoruuers, ur Mr. Kellner, Mr. Power, and his brother, — who 
1 u just then returned from escorting the non-com- 
tiiircBcrjciuits hatants, — refused, avilh a noble devotion to duty, 
a ter., notwithstanding the reports of musket-iiring which 
ft'oai tho p&raiie-^ro^aad, t-a qnft rito station, in 
this resolve they weio .ioitied by Dr. Watson, as ivell as by 
three serjeants of the Load and Canal Departments, Mitchell, 
Hcott, and Montgomery, and by a clerk, Mr. Clone. The first 
I.oyaitj-of cousin of the Pdjah of Maiupuri, JJao Bhowani 
n«o uf.wxiJjii Singh, with a small force of horse and foot, ai-rccd 
at the same time to stand by Mr’, Power. 

Meanwhile, do Kantzow, dismounted, had been opposing- to 
mutinous bipaliis a firm and courageous will. 

l^rt'eiiccuf jIG ITllJUOlGu. 'tlllitllj llO llpljTEllclGcl tllClTlj llG 

were levelled at him in vain. The 
courageous attitude of the solitary officer en- 
deavouring to rectill to duty men wffioso hearts told them’ ilmv 
were doing wrong, overbore for the moment physical force 
Xot, indeed, that ho entirely mastered the sipahis. Put they 
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did not kill liim. They still rushed on madly towards the 
treasury, hearing with theta their earnestly gesticu lilting, 
madly ini | doling lieutenant. Arrived at the iron gates of the 
treasury de Kantzow made one last appeaL Turning suddenly 
from his omi sipahis, he throw himself on the loyalty of tl»e 
civil guard of thirty men, posted to protect the Government 
monej". They responded ; they rallied round him ; the officials 
of the gaol added their efforts ; and for the first 
time since the actual oui break on the parade-ground 
the torrent was stemmed. 

Even more, — it was stopped. Not, indeed, at the instant. 
Ee Kantzow, with a wisdom beyond his years, avoided precipi- 
tating a conflict. He forbade the civil guard to fire, hut drew 
it up to oppose a resolute front to the halted slpdhis, whilst 
with all the energy of an excited nature he again 
implored these not to add pilunder and murder to 
mutiny, Eor three hours his arguments, hacked by 
the physical efforts of the civil guard, kept the rebels at bay, 

Tho iron gates to the last resisted all the efforts made to force 
them. It is possible that, unaided, de Kantzow might even 
have persuaded the mutineers to withdraw. But help, not in 
numbers, but in influence greater than his own, 
brought about tbis coveted result. When almost 
exhausted by his efforts, he was joined by Rao 
Bhowani bingh, deputed by tho magistrate, Mr. 

Power. The arguments of this gentleman added to those of 

de Kan tzow were successful. The sipahis agreed to withdiaw 

provided that the Hao should accompany them. He 

did this; and the Treasury was saved. The sipahis, ^ trl*a.-iirc. 

after plundering their lines and other buildings, left 

the station. Their repulse and departure restored order and 

confidence throughout tiie city and district of Malupuri. 

Tho gallantry, tho devotion, the cuol daring of Lieutenant de 
Kantzow were not allowed to pass unnoticed by the i,r„.aQiTiTiing 
Goveimment. Lord Canning wrote to the \onng Eincetniiyuc- 
subaltern an autograph letter, in which in vivid 
and touching language he described the impresshm 
which his conduct had made upon him. Young in ' 

* Mr. Power was anxious to join de Kantzow, but he ivas afsaivd by that 
officer, in a few lines he mnnagid to convey to Mr. Po^ve^, tliat the sipitnis 
wCic yelling Ibr bis liie, and that he, de Kuutzo%v, was gradually C[uieting 
them. 
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years,” he added, “and at the outset of your career, yon have 
given, to yonr hrothei- soldiers a noble example of courage, 
patience, good judgment, and temper, from which many might 
profit.” Non© w 11 deny that the encomium was well deserved ; 
that an act such as that I have recorded merits to be treasured 


up in the archives of a nation’s history. 

It remains to be added that the levolted sipaliis went off to 
Dehlf, and that do Kantzow, left by their departure without 
employment, was at once placed in command of a body of police 
for special service in the district. 

The scene at Itawah was more tragic and more bloody than 
liftwah, that jUftt recorded. Itdwah lies seventy-three miles 
south-west of Agra, and about a hundred miles 
north-west of Kanhpiir, It was gaj-risoned by one company 
of the 9th liegiment of Native Infantry. The chief civil of&cer 
wns Mr, Allan Hume, the magistrate and collector. The 
assistant magistrate was Mi'. Daniell, On receiving intelligence 
Jfr. Hume Miruth and at Dehli Mr. Hume had 

tjrgatiizca Organised patrolling parties to ivatch the roads, to 
jSs*”® intercept, if possible, any small detached pai-ties of 
^ mutineers, and at all risks to debar them free access 
to the station. On the night of the 16 th of iStay the patrols fell in 
3ray 10 , "Ith, and brought in. as prisoners, i>even troopei-s of 
the 3Td Cavahy, a regiment which had mutinied. 
They had however, omitted to deprive these men of their arms, 
.arid the trctojicrs, brought face to face with the native infantry 
WJ3 up at the ^marter-^uardr^^nrldenJ r JcvnlJcd 
their swords, and assauHt*d the European officers on duty 
The guard instant turned out, and in the mclec that followed 
hvo of the mutineers wei o killed. Of the two who escaped one 
was shortly afterwards captured. ^ 

Three days later the patrols stopped at Jaswantnagar, ten 

Tijev.'rtntor Hawaii, a largo cart containing several 

cnnvmiu*- revolted troopers, all belongins to the 3rd fnv^lrt- 

KSf -PP'ied ™th .al.4, pistols, and caAtaei’ 

,• , .«>'>. patrols attempted to disarm tloir 

o\rf.tves ; liut attempting it without due precaution thoy mid 
dearly lor their raslmess. Protending to deliver up tlieii- alma 
tho troopers iell suddenly upon their cap, ora and shot S 

1 ®. ^'T u 1 y '-P tt position in a Hindu 
temple near at hand, small, hut of groat strength, tho anmoaoh 

to which lay along a grovo with walls on either side 
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Prompt mtelligeiice of this untoward event was conveyed to 
ilfr. Hume. That officer, accompanied by Mr. Mr, Hatne 
Datiiell, proceeded to the spot, followed by some 
troopers find foot police. A glance at the temple tetiVtto* 
showed , Mr, Hnme the strength of the position. 

The approach to it was thoroughly commanded by the carbines 
of the enemy. The inhabitants of the neighbouring village 
showed likewise a strong disposition t'l aid the troopers, for 
they not only opened communications with them, but sent them 
a supply of food and ammunition. To storm the temple hy a 
front attack was dangerous, bnt it was the only possible course, 
unless the honours of the day were to be conceded to the tioopers. 
This was not to be thought of, so Mr. Hume and Mr. Daniell, 
summoning the police to follow them, advanced boldly to the 
assault. But one man answered to their call. He was killed, 
Btr. Banioll was shot through the face, and Mr. 

Hume thought it then advisable to renounce an 
undertaking which never bad a chance of success. 

Supporting his wounded friend, he gained his carriage, and 
returned to Itdwah. That night the troopers, Titemuti- 
fearing lest a more formidable attack should be ne^rs. iw- 

o ^ ovcT rctir6 

made upon them, evacuated their position. 

The fourth day subsequent to this event the Hetachment of 
the 9th Native Infantiy at Itdwah mutinied. The Ainysa. 
ladies and children, accompanied by the civilian Thedetacb. 
offioers, and by sOme native ofliceis who had re- 
mained staunch, retired in safety to Barpura, a police 
station on the road to Gwaliar. Itdwah was sacked, 
the treasury was plundered, the prisoners were i eleascd from 
the gaol, anarcliy was inaugurated. The reign of terror, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. On the evening of the 24tli, a 
regiment of the Gwalidr contingent, the 1st Grenadiers, reached 
Barpura. The following morning this regiment May 35 . 
marched on Itdwah, and restored order. Tor the tm order is 
moment British authority was again supreme, Ihough 
no one dared conjecture how soon or how late the restoier might 
become the persecutor ! 

Whilst the spirit of disaffection ivas thus spreading from 
station to station Mr. Colvin was eherishing the Mr. Otivm 
hope that even a majority of the eipahis might he offerTgXea 
amenable to reason. He believed that whilst the 
ringleaders had deliberately set the Government bipdhls. 
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at Oefianct;, otliers had been induced to follow theui solely 
by fear of the consequences of not following them; that to 
iiiaugiifate a policy of general severity towards all, because 
of the misconduct of a few, would precipitate a general 
insuirection of the native ax'my. But if, he argued, means of 
escape, by a pri>claination of pardon, should be 0 |tened to all w^ho 
could properly be admitted to mercy, it would gladly be seized 
ijy those who had no heart in the business. Impressed with 
these views, which, it would appear, were shared by almost all 
the officials about him, by soldiers as well as civilians, Mr, Colvin, 
without awaiting the sanction, fur which he applied, 
of the Sniuetne Government, issued, on the 25th 
qfviDg* fleet of May, a proclamation giving effect to them. 

• t.> hi.j __ . 1 • . i 1 j. • J.1 

He was catching at a straw, but, in the sea or 
difficulties in which he wjis struggling, there was positively 
nothing more tangible at which the hand could grasp f 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was disapproved of, on several 
grounds, hy the Government of India, who substituted for it 
another of their own composition. There was really little 
.subntiintial difference between the two, and both were Uf-elcss. 
In point of fact, the time had not arnved to issue proclamations 
of pardon. Mr. Colvin’s offer was -well meant, but, 
though the proclamation was sown broadcast over 
tho in-ovince it failed lo bring in a single penitent 
sipabi. The straw at which lie clutched crumbled in his hand* 
Air. Colvin’s proclamation was issued on tho 25th of l^Iay. 
r.vcn’s tviiidi the noth, three companies of native infantry 
which Imppcned to beat Mathuiii, only thirfy-llve 
miles from Agra, belonging to the tivo ivgiments 
stationed at Agra, suddenly mutinied, shot do\\Mi one office'’, 
W'oundcd another, jduudered tho treasury, fired the houses of 
the Jhiglish, released th-* prisoners from the gaol, and w'ont off 
to l^eblj. Tills w;iE the first piactical answer given liy the 
sipahis to Mr. Colvin's proclamation. 

But the Ihijali of Bhtir.itpur hud, as 1 have shown, despatched 

Tho Jtimr.tr- ^ detachment of his iroops, under Captain Abxon to 

British at Mathura. Mdien the throe eom- 
^ panics at tli.it stulion mutinied on the ffOth the 
Bhai’ritpilr dctuch incut rvas occupying a position at llddal a 
Kinali town lying between Mathuiu and iJehli, thirty-sevoa 
miles north of the foi mer and only sixty from the latter. Bait 
oil the high road, it was the place of all others to be occupied witS 
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advanfage "by a 'body of men wishing to intercept troops 
marching from Mathni'd on Delili. So at least reas(jued, on the 
morning of the 31st, Mr. Harvey, the Commissioner 
of Agra, who was with the Bharatpiir troops; so * 
reasoned (Captain Hixon, who commanded them. A puaition was 
accordingly marked out and the tioops were ordered to take 
it up. Bnt here occurred an unexpected difficulty. ^ 

The sipahis of the Eajah of Bharatpiir not only fwVy their 
refused to obey, hut they warned the British officers BntiPii 

Kt ^ V Otiicors* 

to depart. The rehellion, then, was not confined lo 

sipahis in British pay. It was becoming hourly more national. 

liemonstrances, threats, entreaties, were alike useless. It 
was not, howevei', until the guns were turcoil upon the gronp 
of some thirty Englishmen, who were present, that these 
yielded reluctantly to the miiHneexs. A fi-w minutes after 
their departure, the shouts of the sipahis, and huge bonfires 
caused )iy the burning of their touts and the few bungalows 
built for Europeans, showed that the mutiny had been consum- 
mated. The officers escaped yirh difficulty and after many 
perils to Bharatpiir. 

Infoianation of the mutiny at Mathura disturbed the calcula- 
tions and destroyed the hopes of Mr. Colvin. That EtroetKof 
mutiny had been the act of the men whom he had 
harangued on the 14th, and amongst whom his pro- “n .ur Oui- 
chiiuation had been must freely circulated. It had 
been their own unadulterated work; conceived by their own 
brains, neither prompted from outside, nor produced by contact 
with other regiments. It became evident then, even to Mr. 
Colvin, that other means than those which ho had employed 
would be necessary to put down “ this daring mutiny,” 

The news of the mutiny at Mathura reached Mr. Colvin at 
midnight of the same day on which it occurred. The bearer 
of it was Mr. Drummond, the magistrate. At the time when 
the first general council’^ was held at Agra, Mr. Diummund 
_had been of opinion that the disaffection was partial, and that 
policy should he to appear to trust everyone. It ivas Mr. 
juruDimond who had most strenuously opposed Mr. Colvin’s 
policy of retiring within the fort. But Mr. Drummond’s vi^-ws 
were altered now. Ear from endeavouring to restrain the 
action of the Lieutenant-Covernor, he had now to stimulate it. 
Mr. Drummond, then, when he woke Mr. Colvin with the news 
of the Mathura disaster, pointed out to him the necessity it hud 
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created of at once disarming tlie regiments at Agra, And 
Mr, Colvin, only lialf-c<*iivinccd, seemed inclined to liesitate, 
tlie magistrate calJed attention to tlie fact tliat any Bndclen 
outbreak on tlie part of tbe sipaliis would probably 
result in tbe liberation of tbe prisoners from tbe 
tiicAgra gaol, with its consequent disorder and possible 
‘ ^ disaster. Then Mi% Colvin hesitated no longer, 

Tbe order v'as at once issued for a general parade the following 
morning. 

At dawn of day on the 31st of May the troops were 
dra’^vn up on the Agra parade-ground. There rvas Captain 
D’Oyley’s batter^’, the 3rd Europeans, and the two native 
regiments — these so jiosted as to he under the fire of the 
Europeans. The Biigadier — Brigadier Bolwhele — an officer of 
the Indian army— then directed the commandants of the native 
infantry regiments to order arms to he piled. The order was 
given. “There was a moment of hesitation, a look of dis- 
content. The officeis sternly reiterated the order. 
Silent and sullen, the sipahis obeyed — piled their 
arms, and marched off to their lines. Tbe 44tb and 
67thllegimeuta, wb*.ee colours had waved from the Indus to the 
Btahraaputra, were no more.”* 

Fuller effect was now given to the canying out of tho 
resolution passed at the general council regarding 
the organisation of vohmtee) s. home and foot. The 
class appealed to. composed of clerks in tbe public 
offices, pensioned soldiers, Eurasians, tradesmen, independent 
gentlemen, responded freely to tho call. A body of infantry 
was fonned for the protection of the station itself, whilst Horse 
Yoluntters were enrolled to guard and escort to the fort the 
women and children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring statiims. 

Xotwitb standing the disarming of the sipahis, the mind of 

from easy. The coimtry oroimrl 
orMr. C(^!- Agia wus ni a »>laKC. Direct communication with 
district to the north-west had been cut off in 
tho last w'cek of May; that with Calcutta was 


* Ittvihc* Notes OH the IteroU. Mr. EnilccB ntltts: “On 41... 

miiKiuets, niniiy were found loaded Tvith bull. It vm aftcnvahlfl wll 
Jniomi, tbnt on this very Snndfiy inominp:, llie fiip-dbie had contnirt-fl to miw 
;>iwcr the Kumpean rt-giioeiit when in church, to, nieli nnoa tho Enina 
then to shoot, plunder, and burn, from one end of Agra to the other " ’ 
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severed the first week in dune. In the capital of his own 
provinces the Lieutenant-Governor was isolated. One hy one 
the towns and districts around Mm fell away fiom his grasp. 
The disbanding of the sipahis, and the presence of a regiment 
of Eurojiean infantry and of a battery of European artillery, 
had for the moment saved Agra, But Agra uus withm 
seventy miles of the eaijital of the greatest of the Maratha 
rulers, faithful himself to the British, but whose troops, levied 
in the reorniting ground which ha<l supplied the British native 
army, were not to be perfectly trusted. Agra again was the 
natural and historical point of attack for the contingents of the 
native princes of Central India, — and, however favourable 
might have been Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native princes, 
the example of Bharatpur had led to the inference that their 
contingents sympathised with the mutineers. 

Colvin’s position, then, even after he had, by disbanding 
his two native regiments, removed the immediate danger, 
was extremely critical. Every day events were 
passing beyond his control ; his power to initiate paJ'>.e"intu the 
was disappearing ; it was beoommg more incumbent 
upon him to shape his action so as to meet the 
manoeuvres of others. The initiative in fact had passed into 
the hands of tbe rebels. 

The danger nearest to him was that which might come from 
the Gwdliar contingent, I have stated in a pre- 
ceding page that immediately after the outbreak at contfngent^ 
Mii'ath Sindhid had placed a considerable body of 
troops of his contingent, commanded by Britisli officers, at the 

brothers of our sipahis, allied to them by caste, by relijiion, by 
sympathy. Sindhia not only did not trust, them, but he had 
warned the British political agent at his Court. Major Charters 
Maepherson, that they would inevitably seize their opportunity 
to follow the example set them at Mlrath and Eehlf, Major 
jfaepherson, an officer of a stamp especially fostered by the 
East India Company, thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
of India and trusted by them, pointed out then to tlie 
Maharaiab, that, holding the convictions he had „ „„ 
expressed regarding the men ot his contingent, it hisbwty- 
wpuld become him to show the sincerity of his 
attachment to his Suzerain by placing his body- 
guard, Marathas of his own kindred or caste, at the disposal of 
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tlieliieutenaiit-G^overaOT. To this propoatil Sindhia had acceded, 
and the hofly-guard had heen sent off to Agra. Later events 
were to show that not oven the comrades and.lmismeii of the 
JlaharajMh bad been able to escape the infection. 

The Gwaliar contingent was compost'd of four field batteries 
of artillery, a small siege train, two regiments of cavalry, and 
bcveii of infantry, aggregating eight thousand three hundred 
and eighteen men. The greater poitiou of the force was 
stationed at Gwalidv, under the command of Brigadier llamBay, 
with outposts at Siprf and Agra. 

The cantonment at Gwaliar was occupied by the officers of 
the contingent, their udves and families. It may 
bavii?e^he excite suq^riso that with the avowed conviction of tho 
Maharajah regarding the degree of eonfidenco that 
’ * ' could be placed in the soldiers of the contingent — 

Gouvictious shared by his Prime Minister, Dinkar Eao by the 
Hosident, Major Maepherson ; and communicated, it must he 
])resuraed, to the Lieutenant-Governor — the ladies and children 
should not have been placed in security, whilst yet there was 
time to remove them. Tho subject had not been neglected. 
Tiirynro Mahiiiajah himself had, bo early as the last 

frciit tilths week of May, suggested tho removal of the ladies 
itcMJincj, children from the cantonment to the Residency, 
which was beyond the cit^', and abont five miles from the 
cautoiiment. It f-o happened that, on the 28th of Ma3% in 
consequence of a strong impression that tho sipahis would rise, 
tlio ladies did actually spend a night there, protected by a 
portion of the MahaTtijah’s own guard. 'Well would it have- 
been if they had been allowed to l enuiin, or if they had been 
sent to Agral But on receiving a remonstrance from tlie 
native officers, affirming the excellent disposition of their men 
I..it nnii'mi ^^'Od protesting against the slur which had been 

T'‘ iwotcotion of 

the aiaharajah of the ladies and childicn tho 
Brigadier recalled tho latter to the station, ’ 

Though confidence had disappeared, tlio illusion was main- 
tained. Tins, too, despite tho fact tlmf 

post brought to Gwaliar convincing ‘-proofs 
that of all possiWo illumonB this was tio most 
AVith rumours of the wildest character fiom tbn 

r.* +1 ^ jivaj-k rwfc . ^ m ViXv 


baseless. 


North-West tlioro came from places nearer at hand accounts in 
detail the truth of which wim apparent. Now it was that the 
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troops at A]miY and at J^asirabaH bad mutinied, and bad made 
their Tvay to Dehli ; now, that their example had heeii followed 
hy the Niniach garrison : now, that the province of Kohilkhand 
had risen; now tliat there had been a massacre at Jhiinsi ; 
and now that the panic had even reached Calcutta. From 
Kanhpur, from Allahabad, and from the stations in their 
vicinity, the absence of news gave birth to even more sinister 
forebodings. 

Such was the life from day to day in Gwaliar during the first 
fortnight of June 1857. It was a life of terrible ^ 
suspense, of pressure on tho nervous system, diffi- ° 

cult to endure.^ “Suspense,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, 

“suspense is agony, but decision may he despair.” There 
were some of our country women at Gw^iiar, one certainly 
of the fairest and most gifted amongst them, to whom it was 
allotted to pass through the suspense to succumb in the end 
to the ruthless and too cruel decision. At one time during 
that fortnight it had been almost resolved to send the ladies 
into ^gra, and a proposal to that effect had been made to 
• the Lieutottaiit-Governor, The idea that he would 
accede to this plan kindled some hope in the minds rcj^cUcs tie ' 
of those most interested. Bui on the 12th that hope verge of 
w’as blighted. A telegram from Mr. Colvin directed 
that the ladies were not to be sent into Agra until mutiny 
should have broken out at Gw^lidr.'l’ 


- * li ill a state of dreadful oncertaintyy writes IMrs, Cooplatid (A ^ 

Ladifs Escape from Gwdlidr), “Myhusfaai ’ ’’ ^ ^ ’ 

1 IwA dsm Vi w.. lA 

(I learned to load and fire it), as wo were 

struggle. Oh, the misery of those days! None but the condemned criminal 
can know whutit is to wait death passively; and even he is not kept in sne- 
pense* and knows he will be put to a merciful end.” 

f A Lady’s Lscape from Giodlidr by Mrs. Coopland. With admirable good 
sense Mrs. Coopland indicates the fatal error of tlms keeping ladies and 
cii'ildren in a dangerous position. “ Belore this,” she adds, “ my busbundhnd 
often wished to send me to Agra; but he would not desert his post, and I 
would not leave him. I have often thought since that had X done so he might 
have escaped, by riding off unimpeded by me; many unmarried officers have 
escaped in this way. When the mutinies first began, if all the ladies and 
children at tlie numerous small stations had been instantly sent away to 
Ualeutta or some plaoe of safety belore the roads were obslrueted, tlteir hus- 
bands and fathers would probably have bad a better chance of oseapo. Instead 
of which, the lives of men, women, and children were sacrificed, through the 
dlbrts to avoid arousing the suspicion of the troops.” 

^ VOL. III. I 
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At last the crisis came. It was Sunday, the 14 th of June. 
June 14. The Europeans in Grwaliar had attended the service 
iiie crisis at of the Chutch in the morning, passing on their way 
GwStijir. many sipaMs loitering about the road. During the 
day fuller details of the Jhansi massacre had heen received — 
details hut ill-calculated to dispel the gloom that hung over the 
station. The prevailing idea in the minds of the residents as 
they read those details was that the same fate was reserved for 
themselves, — “ for now they were more than ever isolated, 
revolted provinces on three sides of them, and the telegraphic 
communication with A.gra severed.” * Suddenly, about midday, 
the alarm ^ras given that one' of the bungalows was on fire. 
This circumstance, the unvarying precursor elsewhere of a rising, 
nc''irj9bj- warned the residents that their hour had arrived, 
nnaaofjn- But thcy had prepared themselves for a cris'B 
ceu i«rism. character. Waterpots bad been stored up in 

readiness. On the alarm then hoing given the occupiers of the 
several thatched houses had their roofs well Baturated. But 
the wind was high, incendiaries were creeping about, and there 
were some houses not at the moment occupied. The fire caught 
one of these, then speedily spread to the Mess-house, and thence 
to ii largo swimming bath-houso adjoining it, These and the 
bungalow first attacked by the flames were burnt to the 
ground. But the further progress of the fire was then an-ested. 
The wind foil, precautions had been taken, every European w^as 
on the look-out, and the day had not waned. 

Few, however, doubted as to the course events would take as 
soon as darkness should sot in. A little incident confirmed the 
already too certain conviction. Miu. Coopland, the -udfe of the 
chaplain of Gwdlitir, relates f how on that afternoon she and 
her husband went for a drive. **'\Ye saw* Bcarcoly anyone 
about, everj*thing looked as it had done for days past; but as 


“JTy hnshanrl laid Hovm nnd tned to get a Jittle sleep, l,o was bo worn 
out. Ho liad just before been ielhng me the particulars of tbo Jlitlnsf 
inacmiTts too fn^jhirul to be repeated; and we did not Jinoir bow booo 
might meet the same fate oiir.=elves. 

“ I Impo few know bow awful it is to wait quietly for death Tlfom 
was now no escape ; and wc waitc*l for our dcatb-Btrokc, The dread calm nf 
apprclKiision was awful, ’tie indoctl drank tbc cup of bitterness tn the 
Tiio wonls ‘O death in hfo, the days that nro no more/ kept refiirnTifT 
n,< mory lito . dirgo. But God Indp, fa „1I 


Urge. iJut uoa iiylps 
not liavo bomo the horrible suspouFo,' 
t yl Latit/t JJfcajic/rom GirdUdr. 


•sir., CooiCi""''™'"”"* 
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we were returning, we passed eoTeral parties of sipahis, none of 
whom sainted ns. We met the Brigadier and Major Kemimight 
Blake, who were just going to pass a party of «fMrs. 
Bipahis, and I remember saying to my husband, * if 
the sipahis don^t salute the Brigadier thu storm is nigh at 
hand,’ They did noV' 

’J'he instinots of Mrs. Coopland were true. The storm, was 
nigh at hand. That night, immediately after the firing of the 
evening gun— 9 p.m. — the sipahis of the Gwdliar 
contingent rose in revolt. They nislied from their breaks^uBL 
huts in tumultuous disorder, sounded the alarm, 
discharging their loaded muskets, and then set fixe to the lines. 
The officers, as in duty bound, galloped down to the lines in the 
vain endeavour to recall theii’ men to ordez*. They were met 
by murderous volleys directed at them. Captain William 
Stewart, commanding a battery of artillery, was severely 
wounded, and afterwards when a prisoner was deliberately shot 
dead. The return of his liderlesa horse to the house-door 
conveyed the sad news to his wife. She herself, fair and bright 
as the Morning Star, did not long survive him. She, too, was 
shot dead, and her boy with her. The si[jahis spared her little 
girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding a batteiy, Majors 
Bhirreff and Blake, commandants of infantry regiments, shared 
the same fiite. Dr. Kirk, the superintending surgeon, was 
discovered in the place m which he had sought refuge and was 
killed before the eyes of his wife.^ Mr, Coopland, violently 
separated from his wife, who was spared, was 
murdered.f Others managed to escape ; but of the 
fourteen British officers present that morning at 


’ * “ Then poor Mrs. Kirk, with her litHe boy joined us. She had that 

instant seen her liushaml shot before her eyes ; and on her crying : ‘ Kill me 
tool' they answered, ‘JTo; we have killed you in killing him.’ Her arras 
i were bruised and swollen ; they had torn off lier bracelets bo roughly: even 
I lier wedding ring was gone. They spared her little boy, snying, ‘ Don’t kill 
the Jjachdid (child) : it is a missie hahd (girl}.’ Poor child ; )iis long curls 
and girlish lace saved his life. He was only four years of age.” — Mrs, 
Cuoplutid. 

; t “ Wo all stood up together in the comer of the hut” (to which they hnd 
I been couvejTd by Mr. Blake’s faithful Muhammadan servant, Mirza) ; “ each 
1 , )f us took Tip one of the logs of wood that lay on the ground, as some means 
of defence. I did not know if my husband had his gun, as it was too dark in 
\ ,lhe hut oven to see our faces. The sipahis then began to pull off the roof ; 
v' the cowardly wretches dared not coma in, as they thought we had weapons. 
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Gwaliiir one lialf T^cre slain. ’With them Hke^se, three 
^vomerL and thr,ee (thildren, and six sergeants and pensioners.'*^ 
Those who escaped, men, women, and children, made their 
•way as hest they could, some in parties, one or two almost 
singly, into Agra.f Their sufferings were great, 
vivorsflnd The agony of that terrible night weighed Tipon 
to!Agrs^^ them long afterwards. The widowed wife, the 
orpha'ned child, the hereaved mother, were indeed 
bonnd to each other hy the sympathy of a common sorrow. 
But ■until Agra was reached danger seemed stdl to threaten 
them all. They, the survi-vors, could derive little satisfaction 
from the fact that their dear ones had been shot do'svn solely 
hecause the Government had heen afraid to show mistrust of 
the sipahis. They could not hut know that their actual 
condition was the result of that simulated reliance. They felt, 
then, as they had felt before, that the timely withdrawal of the . 
ladies and children would have at least given the officers a 
chance of escape. But now all was over. The murdered 
hushande had. died in the performance of rigorous duty. The 
wives, the children, who had perished, had heen the holocausts 
of a policy, timid, irrational, even provocative of disaster. In 
deciding to have recourse "to such a policy the impress of a 
strong oharacter had been painfully and fatally wanting, 
lutelligenoe of the Gwaliar mutiny reached Agra on the 
June 15 , loth. Follcwing it came likewise the information 
T. ' 1 Maharajah, and his able minister, Dinkar 

Itao, still loyal and true, would use eveiy means in their power 
to restrain the over-charged aspirations of their followers and ’ 


When they had nnioofed the but they fired in u}ion na. At the first slmt uv. 

dropped our pieces of wood, and my husband said ‘We will -nnt 2{?n ^ w 

ns e« outside ' We all rnshed out ; auHlS Blahe 

clasped our hands and cried, ‘Jlfai Tndro, mat mdro fdo neJ* 

sipiU, nM, - Wo will not kill the nS-S S , % 

were surrounded by a crowd of them, and as soon ns tw o* 4 ^ • r j 

husband, they fired «t Mm. Instantly they 

and me back; but not into the bearer’s hut • 

enough for ns, they sMd. I saw no ioroV bM ^«^SO;d 

me tlmt all was over.’’ — ^Blrs. Coopland ^ after volley soon lold 

^ 

imii-dered were Dr. Kirk, Majors SIdrreff Blake officers 

Inentenant Troetor, end the Reverend Mr Captain Stewart, 

t hltniy of them came thiounli the Dholndr r*.. , 

was prodigal in his attentiquB uud in his P^vision o? - 

riSr" 
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'jIicu' ^ip^^h^s. But grayer oveuts were at Land. Central India 
'jeA risen ; EoliilTiliand Kad risen ; and it was soon 
(-een tliat the safety of Agra was imperilled from 
fvitliout', It will be my duty now to recount the 
mture of theso perils, and then to describe the mode in which 
;hey were met by the ruling powers of the North-Western 
Provinces. 
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CHAPTEK IT, 

JHAJISI AND BUNDELKHAND, 


The events wHcii were occurring at the penod at which we 
have arrived at Allahdhad, Kanhjjur, Banaras, and in. the 
hlitath division have heen already related. Erora those 
quarters there came no light to Agi'a. From other's, within 
and without the circle of the North-Western Provinces, issned 
those menacing demonstrations which forced at last a decisive 
policy on the Government. These have now to he noticed. 

In writing the history of the mutiny in the NorthAYestern 
Provinces, it has to he borne in mind that three central 


positions stand out, each distinct from the others, and each at- 
tracting to itself separate attacks, unconnected with the others. 
Three cen- Central positions were Agra— the point 

trai points aimed at hy the mutmeers on the right hank of 
Northwest. -lamnah— -hy those, in a word, issuing from 

Central India : — Kanhpiir, connected henceforth 
intimately with Oudh and Dehli, attracting the rebels from 
Bohilkhand and the northern part of the Duah. To preserve 
then, unbroken the narrative of the events affecting A^ra as a 
main central point, it is necessary that I should leave for a 
mture chapter the stations and districts on the left hank of the 
Jamnah, and endeavour to concentrate the attention of the 
re^er on Bundelthand, on Central India, and on 
The town rf JhSnsi Ues a hundred and forty-two miles 
JbSmi, Eouth of Agra. It le the capital of the province of 
the eme name. The history of this province he 
heen peoidiar Amid the general plunder and rohhery which 
aocempanied the break-np of the Mughnl empire nndei the 

by one of the Mardtha offieere serving nndra the Peshw^S lo 
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him confirmed hy sanad, Tho ten'itory so appropriatetl, 
containing nearly three thonsand square miles and a popula- 
tion of ubont a quarter of a million, was called after the chief 
town within its borders, Jhansi. As long as the 
power of the Posliwa lasted the Maratha officer and 
his successors ruled Jhansi as vassals of that prince. 

But on the downfall of the Peshwa in 1817 the territories 
possessed by him in Bundelkhand and elsewhere were ceded to 
the British. Amongst these territories was Jhansi, the ruler of 
which, known, under the title of Subahclar, accepted the pro- 
tection of the Biitish, and agreed to pay an annual trihuto of 
eeventy-fonr thonsand rupees of the currency of his State. In 
return the British Government declared him hereditary ruler 
of the country. The name of the Suhahd^r with whom this 
arrangement was concluded was Earn Chand Kao. Pifteen 
years later the British Government, to mark their approval 
of his JTile, exchanged his title of Subahdar for the higher 
rank of Rajah, Ram Chand Edo enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue (1835). . 

The Rajah had died, and had left no direct heir, natural or 
adopted. But in the guarantee given eighteen years before 
the State had been declared to he hereditaiy in his family. It 
was therefore, incumbent upon the British Goveraraont to 
acknowledge as Rajah the member of that family nearest in 
relationship to the deoeusod, Ultimately the choice fell upon 
Rao Eagunath Rao, his uncle. 

This man was incapable, and a leper. After three years 
of unpopular rule he died, and the throne became again 
vacant* 

'wciv- 'duci’mauAfe 'snccych. Vnn. TWri 

tensions were examined by a commission appointed uE^pute^ re- 
by the Governor-General of India, and after a long e-<rdmg tbo 
interregnum ail hut one were pronounced invalid. 

The excepted claim was that of Baha Gangadhar Rao, brother 
of the deceased. He, therefore, was nominated Rajah. 

Meanwhile the revenues of tlie country had been falling. 
During the reign of the leper there had been practically no 
government. Bveiywhore disorder had been rampant. Babii 
Gangadhar Rao was not the man to remedy this state of things. 
He, too, was an imbecile, and it was conjectured that under his 
sway, disorder, far from being checked, would be increased 
tenfold. 
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' Umler these cii’curastances, the Biitisli Govcinmeiit stepped 
ill as the paramount power, and resolved to cany on the acl- 
’ J,„tish ministiation of the coTintiy hy means of British 
apncyin- agency. To the Rajah an annual allowance was 
trwiuted. granted, and he was informed that the government 
of the country would only he made over to him when it 
should appear "that ho was fit to conduct it propeily. 

That happy period ariived in 1843. ,By the exertions of tho 
British officers the country had heen restoicd to 
more than its former prosperity. It was then made 
over to the Rajah, subject to a small cession of 
territory iu commutation of the annual paj^ment previously 
made for the support of the Bundelkhand legion. 

Baha Gangadhax Rao niled Jhansi for eleven years neither 
very wisely nor very well. He died in 1854 with- 
wsUurat heirs. heii's. He was the last male descendant of the 
family to which tho British Govemment in 1817, 
had guaranteed the fight of succession. The Governor-General 
of the day, Lord Dalhousic, was of opinion that the tt eaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee tho right of .succession to the 
memhers of a certain family, gave no right of adoption, after 
the disappearance of that family, to the widow of its latest 
representative. He was fortified in this view hy the opinion 
of the commission appointed hy Lord Aucldand in 1S3S, and 
wdiich had unanimously rejected the pretensions ot all tho 
clairaantG excepting one. And now that one had died, cMld- 

Balhousie, therefore, in spite of .the 
protestations of the widow of the deceased Rajah, 
declared the State of Jhansi to have lapsed to the 
paramount power. 

This happened in 1854. The three years which had passed 

Vnfceronue ^^^t date and tho period of which I am 

lUni. writing had in no way reconciled the Rani to a 
. ^ policy which she regarded as unjust to herself and 

insulting to the family of her late husband. On tho contrary 
the year 1857 found her brooding over her griefs and pantin 
tor revenge. ^ 

■ TLe British Government regauled her anger and her re 
monstrances wdth careles^ indifference. They did what wq<i 
even worse, they added meanness to insult. On the confisca- 
tion of the State, they had granted . to the vddowed Rani a 
pension of £6000 a year. The Rani had first re4ed but 
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had ultimately agreed to accept this pension. Her indig- 
nation may he , imagined when she found herself 
called upon to pay, out of a sum which she Governmf'iit 
regarded as a mere' pittance, the debts of her Into 
husband. 

- 'Bitter as was her remonstrance against a course which she 
considered not less as an insult than as a fraud, it was un- 
availing. Uselessly she urged that the British had taken the 
debts of the late ruler with the kingdom of which they had 
despoiled her. Mr. Colvin insisted, and caused the amount to 
be deducted from her pension. Other grievances, sueh as the 
slaughter of kine amid a Hindu population, and the resumption of 
grants made by former rulers for the support of Hindu temples, 
wliilst fomenting the discontent of the population with their 
change of masters, formed subjects for further remonstrance ; 

■ but the personal indignity was that which rankled the most 
deeply in the breast of this high-spirited lady, and made hor 
hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffection whioh, in 
the early part of 1857, began to appear amongst the native 
soldieis of the hated English. 

. The garrison of Jhansf was composed entirely of native 
troops. There was a detachment of Foot Artillery, garrison or 
the left wing of tJio 12th Eegiinent of Hative Jiiansim 
Infantry, the head- quarters and right wing of the 
I4th Irregular Cavalry, Jhansi is a walled town, overlooked 
bj'^ a stone fort surmounted by a round tower. The cantoti- 
meut lay outside, and at a little distance from, the town. 
\Vithin its limits was comprehended a small fort, occupied 
by the artillery and containing the treasure chest, called the 
Star Fort. The troops were commanded hy Captain Dunlop, 
of the 12th Kative Infantiy. The political and administrative 
officer was t ‘aptain Alexander Skene. 

Tlio account of the events at Mi'rath on the 10th of Bfay 
produced the effects whioh might have been expected on the 
mind of tho Bdid of JbansL Her hopes at ■ 

revived. From tho doors of her palace there tiicoi.raEed 
started at ouoe conlideutial servants towards the 
sipahi lines. I’hese returned with reports fully re- 
sponding to her highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed 
fur was approaciiing. Her task, then, was to lull the English 
into security. It would appear that in the political officer, 
Cantaiu . Skene, she., had soft material to .work upon. She 
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succeeded so well in impressing the mind of ttis gentleman 
-with a conviction of lier loyalty, tliat elie obtained 
So°uio^yto from bim permission to enlist a body of armed men 

protection from any attack from, the 
j-ipaliisi This permission obtained, she rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round her, at the 
same time that she secreily caused to he unearthed lieavy gnus 
which had been buried at the time of her husband’s death. 

Meanwhile, Captain Skojie, utterly nnconscious of the im- 
pending danger, was reptirting to his Government his con- 
fidence in the state of affairs at Jhansi. Neither from the 
native soldiers of the Company, from the levies of the Kani, nor 
from the nobles of Jhdnsi, did he apprehend the smallest dis- 
who trust tnrbance. Captain Dunlop and his brother officers 

^ere almost equally trustful. Reports were made 
to them irom time to time regarding the diffi- 
culty felt by spies in their attempts to enter the lines of tlie 
men.^ The fact that difficulty should have been expeiienced 
was, in their eyes, a sufficient proof of the fidelity of the sipabis. 
Besides, Captain Dunlop trusted the irregular cavalry, and he 
felt satisfied that with, their aid he could suppress in the bud 
any outbreak on the part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of the bungalows occupied by the English officers 

Incendiarhm invariable precursor of a rising, did 

atjbunsi. disturb the serenity of Captains Skono and 

.7 which occurred on the l.st of June, 

was attributed to accident. But on the afternoon of the 5th of 
June ^ event occurred the bearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of the 12th Regiment of Native Infantry 
June 5. by one of its native sergeants, and cheered on by 
Tbo sipub,s the native gunners of the battery, marched strain-ht 
stl^^Foit. announced their intentio^ to 

•u account. Captain Dunlon 

offipe^ ground, accompanied by hS 

officers. The remaining four eompanies of the 

professed themselves highly indignant at the conduct oAhe 
rebellious company, and they and the cavalry declared t7ipx 
would stand by their officers. The foRowiS ^ 

were paraded. They repeated their protestSions f? 
Dunlop was then proceeding to prenare^men^c f i 
revolted company to reason. Whilst enp-'io'p;! * th® 

pactions at Z 




number, including 'women and children, ■was fifty-fiTO. 

The sipaliis hawing hilled all the officers on •whom they 


* " MaBa : a Huhammadan laTvyer, a doctor of religion, 
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cfiuH laj lianas, marclied witli lonrl slu 
o'\'6riooking tko town. But Captain 
had not heen inattentive hpeclators of the si® gentleman. 

They liad bestirred tltemeelves with the obtained 

vatioa to defend their position. Bides had "^t'Daed men 
they ladies told off to cast bnlletf) an 
prerwre/i-r of stones bad been lieapod np behin rapidly 
positions allotted to each, member 
IVben, tberolore, the rebels approached the fffy gnns 
received with eo rvell directed a iil^* 
thosTiS! fell baclt: in confusion to prepare reri? 

ft)r tbe morrow. icon- 

' The resource now available to the besiegers lay 
which the Bani had niiearthed, During the night^®^ 
the^ smaller matSrid from the eantonmenf, were ■ 
position. On their side, too, the English had held a cP 

Sfnd three enccesblttl defenco seemed inS®, 

ei5v.,yeto Guns, provisions, a contumed supply of watA 
ti,o wanting. It was decided, then, at that 

'to send three of the garrison under a safe conu» 
treat with the Baui for the letiremont of the men, women' 
ciiildren. witiiin the fort, to a- place of secutitv in. 
territory. 

On the morning of the 7th, Btessrs. Andrews, Scott, , 
junav. f«rccll, issued fiom the forb They were abA 
^ immediately seized by the rebels, and conveyeeV 
them to the palace. Tlio Bam by this time bad becoi 

irHh ihesacccL that had been achien 
ff ‘‘ concern with the Englikh swinl 

Bkrl^a the ihrce pri^oners to tW 
E.Balaai,o™d»g the to he dealt ™th, 

v,h<jhs.B j +1 <^iroct* liilij was equivalent to tlxeir 

™fbT'p ; drabs 

ite gate, bfahatite bb Bub^eftoVT 

omotab' “‘'■'™™*«Wtoheahb™Vthf,ra^^^^ 

»s»m 

i-encwtSier vn f-hfi lOOj ■' ” • been brouo-ht 

, iL was attemitebarf *1'^ T”’ 

eaoaooade was opensa agamt-ths walk - sKSel fern 
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Saqab, chief toira of district; of same name in the Oontnil Provinces, It lies 
ninety miles nortli-weat of Jabalpdr, 1S5 nortli of Nagpiir, and 223 
BOlitli-WGst of Allahabad. A large fort, built by the HlardtMB, commands 
the town. 

Sahahanpuh, chief town of dmtrict of same name in Slirath division. It is 
on the Jaimiah canal, and forma the head-qinirters of its stiperintendent. 

SiiAirAnA.D, district in the Patna division, having Arab as its chief iowa. 

SHAHJAniNPilii, chief town of district of same name in Eohilltband. 

SiTipuB, capital of district of same name in Oudb; lies on the bants of the 
Sarazan river, midway between Lalchnao and Shdbjabfinpur. 

SoltAkpuk, chief town of district of same name in the Eai-Barclf division, 
Oadh ; lies on the right banh: of the Gtimtf, fifty -nine miles north of 
AlMbdbitd, and ninety-two south-east of Lakhnao. 

UnAipun or MewAb, chief town of the native Ntaie of the premier ruler, here 
called Hdna, of Edjputand. It lies seventy miles to the west of Mmach. 

UxAo, chief village of district of same name in Oudh ; it lies nine miles 
north-cast of Kdnhpiir, and forty-three miles south-west of LaMinao. 
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by men, Tromen, and children, from all parts of Patna, The 
house, however, was garrisoned by the Station Guai’da, who 
were all natives. Could they be trusted? Suddenly the 
discovery of a letter passing between them and the Sipiihis at 
Danapur showed Mr. 'I'ayler that his guards were in league 
with the disaffected regiments. 

Fortunately, a body of Sikhs newly raised by Captain 
Eattray, were then within forty miles of Patna. Mr. Tayler 
had sent expresses a day or two before to summon these 
men. They arrived at the early dawn. For the moment, 
then, PatnA was safe. The several residents returned to their 
homes. 

The immediate superior of Mr, Tayler was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The gentleman who filled that office in 
1857 was Mr. Frederick Halliday, a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. Mr. Halliday had spent the greater part of his 
career in the Secretarial offices of Calcutta, and had, as a 
practical man, suffered from a training which, whilst it makes 
a man an excellent clerk, affords him no opportunity for that 
capacity to deal with men which can only be acquired in 
independent executive command. Of the clerldj^ ability 
which makes a man a good Secretary in unrufSed times Mr. 
Halliday had abundance. He was, however, utterly” and 
hopelessly unfitted to deal wiih a great crisis. Other reasons 
combined with his want of practical knowledge to unfit him 
for the post which he unfortunatelj’' occupied. The “ sonuco ” 
^ not trust him. He w'as believed to favour unduly those 
r were bound to him by personal ties of blood and friend- 
I I. On one memorable occasion, the Private Secretary of 
/ d Dalhousie, Mr. Courtney, had not only charged him with 
^’''h^ehood, but had published the correspondence containing 
/Ae charge in the leading newspaper of Calcutta, the JEnglifth- 
man, vuthoiit eliciting any denial or explanation. His 
immediate subordinates, the Commissioners of Hi visions, felt 
themselves teiTibly liandicapped by serving a chief, who, 
having had no personal experience of the duties of their 
position, could not sympathise with their difficulties; whom, 
they felt they could not trust: who would not judge them 
by their actions, but by the manner in which tlio^e actions 
■ivould reflect personally upon himself, and whose fussy inter- 
ference, nurtured hundreds of miles from the scenes of action 
in complete ignorance of the circumstances of the moment, w'as 
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nothing could justify or even palliate tlio tone of tlie reply of 
the Home Secretary to the Frencli residents. It seemed at the 
time difficult to affirm to whom Mr. Headon, the mouth -piece of 
the Government intended to impute “ a passing and groundless 
panic.'” It could not apply to the citieens of Calcutta, for not 
only had they evinced no fear, bnt they had not caused the 
mischief. That mischief had heen caused by the Sipahis; bnt 
it was scarcely the result of panic. Nor, had it been so, was the 
panic, it would seem, altogether groundless, and certainly it 
was not passing. 

It is clear, at any rate, that, on the 25th of IMay, the Govern- 
ment reohoned upon order being maintained tJiroughout the 
country between Calcutta and Allahabad, and upon the prompt 
repression of the rebellion. 

They had, on the 20tU of May, commenced, and they subse- 
quentlji- continued, the despatch by detachments of the 84th 
Kegiinent to the North-’West Provinces. They had been cheered, 
on the 2.3rd of Slay, by the arrival from Madras of the Ist 
Madras Pusiliers, and with commendable promptitude they had, 
at once, sent^ off that regiment in the same direction. They 
were expecting regiments and batteries from Persia, from 
Ceylon, and from Eangun. 

The Govennnent, then, felt tolerably secure regarding Bengal 
ytcuacftjic proper and the country south of All^habffil. Uffio 
Government. liowever, from the district B north of the last- 

named city was calculated to alarm. Between the 25th and 
:\{ay 25 - 30 . the native troops at FiTuzpur, at A.li- 

^ garb, at Mainimri, at Itawah, and at Balandshahr, 
had mutinied. Great fears were entertained regarding Laldinao, 
Ktinhpiir, Agia, and the surrounding districts. On the other 
hand they vere confident that the fall ol Dehli was imminent, 
and that the troops engaged in the capture of that place would 
be almost immediately available to secure tiie threatened dis- 
tricts north of Alluliabud. It is only fair to them to admitthat 
this view v.ms shared hy the imblic, and, very generally, by 
holdier.'.. It wa.s justified, moreovei-, by the records of the past 
Neither to the invaders from the north, to the Maiathas, nor to’ 
the English under Lord Lake had the capital of the Mu^-huls 
e ver oftered more than an ephemeral resistance. It was hardly 
then, to be supposed that, garrisoned by native soldiers without 
a chief, It could successfully resist the trained and diseinlined 
warriors of England. 
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Secure, then, of his base, of the ground lying eix hundred 
miles in advance of it, confident that the troops in 
the N'oith'-West would very soon be available for 
the repression of rebellion in the centml districts, the weak point 
and fearful only regarding the rising there of ** 
the native army before the Commander-in-CMef should detach 
a force to keep it under, the Gcvemor^Greneral, on .. 
the 31st of May, despatched the following telegram 
to General Anson : — “ I have heard to-day that you do not 
expect to be before Debli until the 9t]i. In the meantime Kanh- 


pur and Lakhnao are severely pressed, and the country between 
Dehli and Kanhpdr is passing into the hands of the rebels. It 
is of the utmost importance to prevent this, and to relieve 
Kanhpur, but nothing but rapid action will do it. Your force 
of artillery will enable you to dispose of Dehli with certainty ; 
I, therefore, beg that you will detach one European Infantry 
Regiment, and a small force of European Cavalry, to the sooth 
of Dehli, without keeping them for operations there, so that 
Aligarh may be recovered, and Kanhpur relieved immediately. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of showing Euro- 
pean troops between Dehli and Kanhpur, Lakhnao and Alla- 
habad depend upon it.” 

The instincts which dictated this telegram were undoubtedly 
sound. The country between Dehli and Allahabad 
was the weakest and the most threatened part of the 
British position. The only error committed bv the 
Governor-General was the error of believing that the force of 
artillery on the spot could dispose of the Mughul capital with 
certainty. But Lord Canning shared that belief with almost 
every other European, civilian and soldier, in British India. 

On the 1st of June, then, all looked hopeful to the Govern- 
ment of India. Its members were so sanguine, 
that, having only two European regiments to gnaid 
Calcutta and the country between that city and Danapnr, they 
dispensed with the aid which would have been afforded them 


by fifteen hundred armed European citizens ; they allowed the 
three and a half native regiments at Barrackpiir and the regi- 
ments at Danapur, Banaras, and the intermediate stations, to 
remain aimed; knowing that the districts lyiug between Dehli 
and AlUhabdd were in imminent peril, they yet hoped — even 
confidently hoped — that the disaster there might be delayed 
until either General Anson should despatch a regiment from the 
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scattored over the piovinac, for 

containiBg moretljaa £300,000, and m the districta of sti^ore, 
for opinraof theralno of millions, for lus own good “““e. 
the credit and honour of his conjJy,v. 

surging. Any moment mightj out'Tx^®™^* mutiny to 

'’‘’ikve said in my desorift iLS from ’"X murse 

great natural talents ’'vijjein, bound tbom, , . rrv(iy+ 

of bis reading lie bad tlie Joban Bilgh. ^ Mittino- 

crises, when two ari^i^gter of trees. The word tb^r® 
armed opposite to ordered them to be massacred, strike 

suGc-ess almost inbound, were then ranged in ibree ^ 

tbe first blow.^ie adult males, the second the adnlt fonia, 
whetbor lie children. Then, suddenly, the head native ofii'- ^ 
itcsoh-es to jI raised bis sword, and cut down Captain 8bone. ( 


of down. Not a man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
’ butchery. 

Such was the massacre of Jhdnsi. A doubt has been raised 


as. to the complicity of tbe RttBi in the atrucious deed. But it 
must be remembered that not only was it the Rani who bad 
instigated the slaughter of the three envoys sent by Captain 
Skene the morning after the investment, but it was she who 
profited by the slaughter. She wished to be rid of the English 
that she might seise the principality which she considered to be 
rightfully her own, and she hesitated not at the means by which 
The Riint 'they w6Te moved from her path. Her conduct after 
the massaore disclosed the passion of her soul. Eor 
a moment it seemed very doubtful whether she 
would not q^uarrel with the sipabis about the division of the 
spoil. To coerce her the latter oven threatened to biing upon 
the scone an illegitimate relation of the late Rajah as a rival. 
But the Rani was a verj-' clever woman. The sipAhis had their 

price, and she was prepared to pay it. She wanted the title, 

they the coin. She gave them the coin; whereupon they 
proclaimed her RAni of Jhunsi, She proved herself a most 
capable ruler. She established a mint, fortified i he strong places, 
and ii pro. cast cannon, raised fresh troops. Into eve^ act of 
' government she threw aR the energy of a 

strong and resolute character. Rossessing consider- 
able personal attractions, young, vigorous, and not afiuid to 
show herself to the multitude, she gained a great influence over 
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the hea,rt3 of her people, It %Tas this influence, this force of 
character, added to a splendid and inspiring coiirHge, 
that enahied her some months later to ofler to the 
EngUsh troops, undei Sir Tlugh "Rose, a resistance 
■which, msde to a lees able commander, might oven have been 
saccessiul. 


The light wing of the 12th Regiment of Rative Infantry, the 
left of the 1 4th Irreguiar Cavairy, and a detachmetit 
of Native Artillery, — constituting in fact a moiety of 
the regiments, of each of ^vhich one wing was located at 
Jh^nst — were, during this period, stationed at K^ogaon, about 
two hundred miles eastward of the former station. The station 


was eommaaded hy Major Kirk, of the 1 2th Native Infantry. 
At Ndogdon perfect confidonco reigned up to the 23rd of 
Oa that day, however, a sipahi reported tiie presence in the 
lines of suspicions ohai'Act-ers, The report of the sipahi caused 
coneiderable excitement. It related to nativts of Bundelltland, 
men not conneoted with the sipahis, who were supposed to 
hayhoiir a design to massacre the British officers. By bome tlie 
story was f-recUted, by others it was disbelieved. It . had, 
however, tliis apparently most gratifying result, that the 
sipahis manilested towards their officers a warmth of affection 

‘ ’ ibjectsofit. 

■ . . ’ > -T circum8t.niceB 


' ^ pr(,cfliationfl 

coufidenee of the Riitisa officers never -wavered, taKmt'rtUe 
They slept every nigltt is theii* iines, and took 
every opportunity of showdng unlimited ‘trust in their men. 
But on the 30th of May reports of intentions expi essed by the 
^ native gunners to rise were again rife. Four men, proved to 
be impbeated in this ])lot, were dismissed from the station, and 
hubsequeutly to that night Major Kirk -took the precaution to 
have the guns of the battery brought in front of the quarter- 
guard of the 12th llegiment. 

Quiet now seemed to be restoied. On the morning of tlie 
')th of June the men of four couipanies of the 12th even 
ralunteered to serve against the rebe^. Those of . 
the 5th company were about to express a similar 
sdsh, when suddenly an express arrived from 
riuiusi, written by Captain Dunlop, with the information that 
:ho artillery and infantry at that place had mutinied. Tine 
mtslligence caused great excitement amongst the native soldiers, 
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“but it elicited from tliein, especially from tlie infantry, cntliusi- 
astic expressions of fidelitj^ to their ofiScers, 

Quite assured regarding his men, iMajor Kirk at once took 
steps to open com ninni cations with. Jhiiusi and Lalatpur. Por 
four days nothing occurred to disturb public order. On the 
Tunes tlio ncws of the mntiny of the four 

companies of the 12th at Jhansi and of the murder 
of Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor reached the station. 
The following day brought tidings still more disastri»ns. The 
native magistrate of Hau Eanipur wrote that morning to j\Injor 

viirtberin inform him of the murder of every Euro- 

teiiigenee * pean in Jhatisi, and that he had received an official 
to flio effect “that the Edni of Jhdnsi was 
seated on the throne, and that he was to carry on 
business as bitlierto.” 

The effect of this news was electric. At snnsot of that day 
The fiipjhis guards were being paraded three Sikhs of the 

12th Kegiment came to the front, shot the native 
sergeant-major through the head, and seized the 
guns. The English sergeant-major, fired at ineffeotnally, fled 
to the mess-house to warn the officers. The latter hurried 
down to the lines. But by this time the faroe of loyalty had 
been played out. The officers arrived in time only to see their 
sipdhis, the cavalry troopers, and the artillerymen, in full 
revolt. 

In vain were these adjured to remain faithful. The furor 
was on them. There was nothing, then, for the Europeans and 
their families to do but to retire, if retirement were still 
possible. They attempted it, accompanied hy a number 
increased ultimately to eighty-seven, of their men who still 
remained faithful. 

The story of that retirement has been written by four of the 
TiieUruiFh survivoTs. It IS a story of misery and suffe-nno- 
Lardly to bo surpassed. Krst it was dooided to 

• 1 1 V in the darlmoss of tho 

night the ftfftives took by mistake a road which branched 
off to Gamuii. This mistake saved them. The mutineer 
oountmg upon their choosing the Chhatarpdr road, foIlowS 
too fagitivc^ alter they had pluudomd the station, i„ "w 

for too disheartened Europeans. The mutfne™; findinrtoos! 
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men on the road, and learning that oiir countrymen had not 
passed, retraced their steps. The fugitives, meanwhile, making 
mistake after mistake as to the road, still pressed onwards, and 
were fortunate enough to roach Ohhatarpur by a oireuitous 
route, unmolested, by daybreak the folio mng morning, 

Chhatarpiir was the capital of a small State of the same 
name, governed by a Rani. This lady behaved well weii rc. 
and loyally. Though pressed hy her Muhammadan reived at 
advisers to follow the example set at Jhansi, she ^ 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention to defend the 
' English to the utmost of her power. 

The fugitives halted at Chhatarpur the 11th and 12th- On 
the last named day, two officers, Captain Scott and Lieutenant 
Towneliend, were sent into Ndogaon to reconnoitre the state of 
affairs there. Strange to say, these two Europeans succeeded, 
by the simple -discharge of their guns, in re-asserting British 
authority there for the few hours they remained. They 
returned, however, the same evening. 

The fugitives left their hospitable quarters at Chhatarpur 
on the night of the 12tb, and marched in the junc ic. 
direction of AlMhdbdd, Hearing, however, on 
the 16th, of the mutinies at Bandah and Hamirpdr, {"aving 
they changed the loute on the 17th to Kalinjar. ohbaurpur. 
That night they found their progress stopped by bandits 
who occupied a pass it was necessary they should traverse. 
The bandits demanded money. The British officers wished 
to force the pass. The faithful Sipdhis, assenting at first, 
recommended in the end that the money should he paid. It 
was paid. But next morning before daybreak, as the party 
"was preparing to move oti, the bandits commenced a fire upon 
them. The faithful Sipdhis began to fire wildly in return, but 
with the exception of ten or twelve, they speedily dispersed. 
All attempts to rally them were vain. The fugitives were now 
deserted. One of their number. Lieutenant Townshend, fell 
shot through the heart. The others, returning the bandits’ fire, 
moved as best they could in one direction — whither they knew 
not. Eortunateiy the road they had taken led them back to 
the hospitable territory of Chhatarpur, Across the border the 
bandits did not follow them, and though some villagers fi.red at. 
them, they reached the village of Kaliai at 3 P.Jr. 

Not all of them, however- Townshend had been shot throiigii 
the heart ; Major Kirke and Mrs. Smalley, and a native, had 
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succuffi'b&d to stini^troVe or apoplexy. The ■ffoneii. and cUildren, 
liad been brought on with the greatest difficnlty. The officers 
Tiicir losses gi’s'cn 11 ]) their horses, and on these the non* 
cOKihatants bad been laden like so many sacks. 
On that day and on those that followed many of these poor 
creatures perished, and had to ho left by the wayside. 

There was no safety for the English at Kalrai. The majority 
Arcicmbir them— foT Slime, and all the Eurasians, elected to 

hehind—pushed on to Mahoha. By this 
time the party wms reduced to seven officers, one 
sergeant, two civilians, three women, two children,'" — with 
nine horses amongst them. The other Europeans had either 
been hilled, had died, or had stayed behind at Kalrai. 

The fugitives moved on again on the 20th of June ; but they 
wore attacked on their way and dispersed. The suhsequent 
Further swScrmgs which some of them endured wore extra- 
RuffrtlllgS. ordinal > . Dr. Mawc, Lieutenant Barber, Lientenant 
Ewart, and Mrs. Smalley's child, died of ennstroke 
or fatigue. Sergeant Kirchoff, as.saulted hy the villagers, was 
left for dead, but. ultimately escaped, Cayttain Scott saved 
Mrs. Mawe’s child, carrying it in front of him whilst iMi's, 
Smalley sat behiud, Tlie villagers, especially those in British 

generally most hostile. But 
for the generous kindness of the Eawab of Ikndah 
and of tho Kaui of A'i'garh not one of the fugitives would havo 
escaped. Tho Nawdb and the Bani did more than protect 
them m their Sta'es,— they us."d eiery means in their power to 
hssuap the hostili'y of the villager's. To them aloiie was it 
duo that a remuaut of the patty which had tied from Kaomion 
SS ultmiately in reaching territory- still possessed hy the 

I have spoken ni the preceding narrative to the generous 
conduct of the Jiawab ol Bandah. But Bandah was itself a 
military station There was quartered a detachment of the 
oGtir Eogiment of ^jgtrve fafant r^n These men, in correspon- 

* TJicU mines wore, Coptnin goott, Lieutenants Ewart n„rU„ t i 
lii'iinticton, and Franks. Dr. Mawe, Mri illawe and chiki an n* ' 

... .. . _■ f by Captain Bcott. 

oTiti 5tr; Laugdale, Of 
bujrlcra, and tliQir 
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denct 'With their hrethreu of the 12th, were eq'nally iainteth 
Learning "betimes of the successfol outbreat at Naogaon they 
followed its example^ Eising on the Uth of June, and niahing 
common cause with tho troops of the Kawab, they phindered 
the treasury and went off to join their comrades. The hf awal) 
was able to save the lives of the officers. He extended tho 
same protective power to the Europeans who had 
escaped from Haraixpm', and to those likewise who conduct of 
had ded across the Jamnah from Pathpnr, The 
time, however, was to arrive when the Hawab, like 
Sindhia and the Hindu princes of Eajputana, would find himself 
unable to contend any longer against the excited passions of 
liis followers. True, however, to his British Suzerain, he 
extended hospitality and protection to every European fugitive 
as long as he could do so, and when the insubordination of his 
troops rendered it impossible for him to afford tkm further 
protection, he caused his guests to be safely escorted to territory 
still owning the British rule. 

There was one station m Bundelkhaud, and only one, in 
which the native troops stationed did not then mutiny. This was 
the station of Kagod. The regiment there quai tered, 
ihe oOth Sative Infantry, stood firm for a time, 
fourteen men in the whole regiment having alono 
shown symptoms of disaffection. But the time was to come 
when the entire regiment was to give way. How and when 
thm happened will bo recorded in the fifth volume. 
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jUIoue important in their results on the general situation were 
the occurrences talcing place about the same time in the States of 
the native princes in Central India and Kajputana, I have 
narrated a portion of these under the head of Grwaliar, It is 
uecessaiy noTvto invite the attention of the reader to the larger 
remainder as yet untold. 

The acting representative of the Governor-General at Indhr, 
the capital of the dominions of Holhar, and the 
ntS head-quarters of the Central Indian Agency, -wae 
Colonel Henry Marion Durand. Colonel Durand 
was one of_ the most remarkable of the remarkable men fof 
the production of whom the East India Company was famous; 
Endowed with a clear head, a comprehensive grasp of affairs, r 
fpiick and keen vision, a singularly retentive memory, and aU 
enexj^ that notmug couhh tire, 1>-Dranh conhh not. escape-his^ - 
tinction. ^ Anj^hero, and under any circumstances, he wouUl 
have attained it. Seldom has there served in India a 
who could do all things so well ; who could successfully appK 

Uis character. subjects his vast talents. IlV 

was equally at home in planning a campaign, id 
giving, as he did give, the soundest advice to a Commander-itr 
Chief, after an indecisive action, such as that of Chilianwdhi. 
and in devising schemes for the improvement of the compTr 
cated revenue system of the Horth-West Provinces. ‘ Ivor di^ 
his private character belie his conduct as a public officei- 
Large hearted, full of sympathy for the suffering and tht^ 
oppressed, he had uhsparing scom and contempt for those oniv 
whom he helioved tlo ho false, to be treacherous, to ho corrupts 
to bo tirae-servin g. Eor a man of that class, n hen once he had 
hmnd him out, Durtnd had no pity. But the true man how" 
ever poor, however fneglfcctcd by Eortune he might he, iwaV^ 
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received from Durand support, encouragement, and sympathy. 
This remark applies alike to Colonel Durand’s relations with 
natives and with Europeans. It is not true that he had a 
scorn for Asiatics as Asiatics. He had scorn for corrupt Asiatics, 
as he had scorn, for corrupt Europeaus. But in his mind the 
colour of the skin weighed not at all. With him, honesty was 
honesty, falseness was falseness; and wherever he detected 
these opposite qualities, he loved or despised the possessor, 
; whether he were Asiatic, or whether he were European. 

It is a remarkahle fact that throughout his long career in 
India— a career extending over forty years — Durand 
owed nothing to Fortune. On the contrary, his life 
was a constant struggle against the efforts of the 
* \\Tid goddess. She made his path hard and diffi- ^ 

^ He rose to one of the highest positions in India, — the 
V Lieutenant-Governorship of her most important province — ^in 
spite of envy, ia spite of calumny, in spite of the thousand and 
one indirect ohstacles which can he and are used to thwart th^ 


upward career of an ahle and honest man, who, connecting 
h, uelf with no party, dares to have the courage of his opinion^ 
Ti» have been epochs in Indian history when it has beeiis^ 
poa e for men without brains to rise very high indeed. Ser- 
vili^ complaisance, a cautions reticence, a suppres- 
sion \ ^act of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes 
found iefol and axe often rewarded. But Durand 
scoma ' he backstairs path. He always spoke exactly what he 
though always acted as he believed to he right, regardless of 
consequ) les. This manly action made him many 
enemies^ these enemies thwarted him, as enemies ” 
in high places can thwart a man true to his own 
convictions. That he succeeded in spite of them was due partly 
to Ms indomitable strength of will, partly to the fact that, in 
times of pressure and adversity. Governments find themselves 
forced to replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled, work- 


man. 

Colonel Durand belonged to the Engineers. Yet, so great 
had been his capacity, and so comprehensive his intellectual 
range,, that he, then a Lieutenant of Engineers, had been 
selected in 1838 for the post of Secretary to the 
Board of Eevenue of the Eorth-West Provinces. He 
had accepted this post when he was invited to 
accompany the army which was to march xmder Sir J ohn Keane 
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into Afghanistan. Ho throw up his civil appointment, joined 
that force, and was one of tho two officers who blew in tho 
gates of Ghazni, thus admitting the stoianing party. His heidfh 
requiring a change to England, he had rc turned to India -with 
Lord Ellenborough in l84i in the capacity of aide-do-cani'p. 
Before landing in Calcutta Lord Ellenhorough had promoted 
the aide-de-camp to he private secretary. Durand held this 
office during the brilliant Indian career of Lord Ellenhorough. 
On the recall of the latter by the Court of Directors he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Tonassorim Provinces. Then 
came into play those arts which incompetent rulers 
employ to get rid of men, subordinate to them in 
position, hut in every other respect their superiors. 
Charges, frivolous in themselves, and sabsequently proved t^be 
utterly unfounded, were trumped up against Durand. Pf^^as 
removed from his Commissionership, He returned 
to England with the justificatory pieces in his 
pocket ; convinced the Court of Directors, cou'- 
vinced tho Board of Control, and went back to India with an 
order from tho President of that Board that he was 
to India, fo receive an appointment equal to that of which ho 
had been unjustly deprived. But Lord Dalhousie 
was then Governor-General of India. Lord Dalhousie did not 
like Durand. Ho offered him an appointment in the Panjiih so 
inferior to that he was entitled to expect that Durand unhesi- 
tatingly refused it. He re-entered upon his duties as a military 
Engineer, joined the army then fighting in the Panjdb, was 
.loins the summoned to the councils of war held by Lord 
I™/ Gough after Ohilianwalu, and aided by his practical 

' advice in ensuring the victory of Gujnit. An 

account of this c.impaign from his pen enriched shortly after- 
wards the pages of tho Calcutta Itcvicio. After the annexation 
of the Panjub, Durand accepted from Lord Dalhousie the post of 
iJccnmcs P^lHical agent at Bhopal. His labours of years 
poiitiMi here were most useful. He formed the mind of the 
Kif Begam ; taught her those golden lessons of true and 
honest dealing as a ruler, from which she profited so 
much aftei-wards ; and showed her, from the examples of 
the Muhammadan rulers of India, the material advantage a 
Is fnrwi sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the know- 
by ledge that he was to ho believed on his own word 

Knsmiu. Severe illness drove Durand to England in I854' ’ 
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His appointment at Bhopal lapsed to another, and he returned 
at the end of 1856 to the corps of Engineers. But shortly 
afterwards, Sir ISobort Hamilton, the agent for the Governor- 
General at Indur, having decided to take furlough to Europe, 
Lord Canning sent Durand to act for him. Thus 
it happened that when the Mutiny broke out. in 
1857, Colonel Hurand was the representative of Gcnerat'a 
the Government of India at the court of Holkar, centraifcdia. 
and had political charge of Central India. 

Colonel Durand took u^) bis office at Indur on the 5th of April. 
At that time all was C[uieb in Central India, The excite nient 
v'hich had prevailed in Bengal regarding the greased cartridges 
had not penetrated to Man, nor even to Indui*. On .. 
the 25th of April, however, a Sipahi of the 30th Earnest 
Hative Infantiy was apprehended in the act of rvarninsaof 
conveying a treasonable message to the Darbar of 
Bow A There is no doubt that he was one of many sent 
by the se\eral regiments to ascertain the temper and senti- 
ments of the native courts. From this time an uneasy feeling , 
began to prevail throughout Central India— a feeling hrouglit ! 
to a climax by the mutiny of the lOth of May at Mimbh. 

To understand the position of Colonel Durand when the news 
reached him of the revolt at Mirath it is necessary to define the 
nature of the territory of which he had political charge, its 
extent, its resources, and its position with regard to other States, 
Hative as well as British. 

Central India comprised the I^ative States in subsidiarj^ 
alliance with the British Government of Holkar., of 
Sindhia, of Bhopal, of Dhar, of Dewus, and of 
Jauxa. 

The dominion of Sindhia may bo roughly stated to 
comprise the territory bordered by the river Chambal to 
the north and’ north-west, severed on the east by 
the river Sind from Bundelldiand, and, fui'ther grapiiicai 
south, by the Betw4, from the British possessions. 

Between it and the British territories due south, lies Bhopal, 
divided from the latter by the river Narbada. To the west of 
Bhopal is the dominion of Holkar, comprising likewise a portion 
of the country south of the Narbada, and reaching nearly to the 


* Mau is the British military stntioji hettvecii tliirtt-eii and fouj-teea mih-s 
by the tiieu existing road, south-west of Iiidiir. 
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Taptf. This domiBion is, so to speak, pressed in by its neigh- 
bours. Its capital, Indiir, lies in a tract of countiy separated 
from the remaining part of the dominion by the independent 
State of Dewas to the north and north-east, and by the inde- 
pendent State of Dhar to the ’west. On the north it is hemmed 
in by the south-’western limits of the dominion of Sindhia, 
whilst, separating it again from its northernmost districts, is 
Jaurd, nominally a fief of Holkar, but really independent. To 
the north of Jaura, again, the dominion of Holkar thrusts 
its head into Eajputdna, hy which it is surrounded on three 
sides. 

It will thus he seen that of all the dominions under the 
Central Indian Agency, that of Holkar was the 
ticcupauon least compact. Hemmed in on three sides by 
Native States, its various component portions were 
isolated from eaeb other, lilcewiso by Native States. 
Each of these had its own troops. First in order may be 
named Gwalidr, possessing a force of 8,000 men, disciplined and 
led by European officers. The main body of this force was at 
Gwdliar itself, but it bad detachments at Sipri ; further south 
Btill, at Gun a ; and, on the very borders of Holkar's territory, 
at Agar. Thirty miles from Agar was Mohidpur, the head- 
quarters of the Malwa contingent, a small force comprising a 
regiment of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some cavalry, 
likewise officepd hy British officers. Immediately to the north 
of iVlehidpur lies Jaurd, and to the north of that again, and on 
the high road to Hehli, are the stations of Nimach and 
Nasirdbdd, garrisoned hy troops of the regular army. 

The purely native force in the dominions of Jaurd, of Dhar, 
The purely and of Dewas, was contemptible in point of numbers • 
hnttvefarco and efficiency, hut to the east of Indur, and about 

a hundr ed miles from it, was the Bhopdl contingent, 

a body of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, commanded by 
British officers, and stationed at Sflior. To the east and north- 
east of this, again, were native troops of the regular army, in 
tho''Sdgar and Narbada territories and in BundoUchand. 

It\will, thus be seen that Indiir was completely cut off on 

It. position territory hy native 

respcL-t troops and native continuents. On the Roiith 

territury. indeed, ratber more than thirteen miles diXnt 
from it, and about five-and-twenty miles north of 
the Aarbadd, lay the British station of Man, gamsoned by 
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tliG 23rd Regiment o£ Native InfarLtry, commanded by Colonel 
Platt, a wing of the 1st Cavalry, under Jlajor 
Hams, and Captain Hungerford’s battery of omlu? 
Artillery, having European gunners but native 
drivers. Tims, if Indur was isolated, Man was stiU more so, 
Eor while, to the north of it, Indhr was ocoupied by a largo 
native force under the personal direction of Holkar himself, to 
the south it rested, so to speak, in the air, no British troops 
intervening hetween it and the military stations in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, 

It is clear, then, that, in the event of the mutinous contagion 
spreading to Central India, the maintenance of order in the 
country north of the Narhadi depend entirely on one 

of two contingencies* The first of these was, poiaicai con- 
naturally, the early fall of Dehli ; the second, the 
advance of reinforcements from the south. In view fectcd Central 
of the latter contingency, the paramount importance 
of maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada will at once 
be recognised. 

Crossing the Narbada below Indiir, and running right 
through the territories under the Central Indian 
Agency to a point on the Chambal directly north of theWarba^, 
Grwdlidr, ran the direct road from Bombay to Agra. 

Not only was this road invaluable as a postal and telegraphic 
line,^ Wt it was absolutely necessary as a military road, 
constituting, as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of maintaining this 
line, more especially the portion of it south of the Narbadd, 
cannot be over-rated. Its weak points were those 
where it was commanded by the troops stationed at tVaUine. 
Mehidpur and at Agra, and where it passed through 
stations held by troops belonging to the Gwdlidr Contingent, 
such as Sipri and Gwahar, and where it traversed Dholpdr. 

At Indur, for the proteotion of the treasury and other 
pubHc buildings, was a detachment of the Malwa 
contingent, two hundred strong. These were atlndiir. 
the only troops stationed there when the news of 


* There was, in 1857, no direct telegraphic line between Jladras and 
Cnlcnttfl, and the only circle by which telegraphic commuofwifiou wUh the 
Madras and Bombay priiaidoneies could ho effected was that by Agra and 
Inddr . — Central Indict in 1857. 
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tlie mutiny of the lOtli of May at Mfrath readied the 
Residency. 

Colonel Durand received tliis intelligence on the I4tli of 
PcUcj-oc May. Ho compreliended at a glance its impor- 
nttranii 1*1100. Ho Saw that it was but the first act of 

a very tragic drama. But his duty was clear to 
liim. To maintain his omi position at Tnddr as long as it 
■ could he maintained; to sever all intercourse between the 
native troops of the regular army and the soldiers of tho native 
contingents; to secure the Narbada, and the important road 1 
have described ; tn re-assure the native princes under liis super- 
intendence : — these w'ere hie first considerations, and he set 
himself at once to act upon them. 

It happened that, in addition to the troops I have mentioned, 

Suitiraona ™ ^ regiuiout of Bhils at the station of 

troo^rrora Bitdarpiir, near &Iandlo.saT, about forty miles from 
Snbopu. ®ldls are men who have no caste 

prejudices, and who, reclaimed from, a wild life - by 
the British, had always proved good soldiers. Durand sent 
‘at once to Sirdarpur for two hundred and seventy of 
these men. Believing, too, that of all the contingents, those 
who had been raised at Bhopal were the least likely to waver 
in tiioir fidelity, he ordered np a strong detachment of cavalry 
and infantry and two guns from that place. These troops, 
using every expedition, reached Indiir on the 20th of May. As 
Colonel Durand was precluded by his position as an officer in 
political employ from exercising military duties, the command 
of these detachmenfs, and the arranging for the protection of 
tho Bcsidoncy, devolved upon Colonel Stocldcy of tho Bhil 
corps. 

Tho dotaclimonts arrived just in time. The native troops in 

friitinous escaped tho contagion of the disease 

diWsition of uy which the entire native army had been infected 
only were they, at this very time, ripe for 
V rovoU, but they bad oven debated whether it 
would not bo advisable to make at once a dash for the 
scone hherc their brethren were fighting, by way of Indur. 
UuriindjiV ConsciouB tliut such a move was possible that 
under certain circumstances, — such, for example, 
f as tho presence in the ranks of tho native troops 
of a master mind.—ifc was'certain, Durand had made 
every preiYtation to meet tho contingency. In conseqiuonce 
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of liis requisitioiit Maharajah Hollrar had supplied him with 
cavalry^ to fonn pichets on the roads. Ifrora the same source 
he had received half a battery of guns and three companies 
of infantry. These had been posted so as to command the 
approaches to the Ttesidenoy. A certain number of troop era 
were kept always in the saddle. Yet, alter all, if the attempt 
had been made, the chances of the English at Indiir would 
have been poor. For the question quis custodiet ipsos mstodes ? 
had not then been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
exactly to the credit of the ciistodes. 

In tlio middle of June a further detachment of cavalry from 
Bhopal, under their commandant, Colonel Travers, arrived at 
Indiir. The command of the entire force round coioneiTia- 
the Residency devolved, then, on Colonel Travers, 
as the senior officer. This onerous duty could not comnm^uc 
have fallen to a more gallant soldier or to a truer- 
hearted man. To him was then committed the military care 


of the Besidency, and it is only just to record that not a 
single precaution was neglected to ensure the safety of its 
occupants against the effects of a sudden rising. 

For some short time prior to the arrival of Colonel Travers 
affairs had appeared to move more smoothly. From 
the' outer world, however, there came intelligence teUigcnw"' 
which more than ever convinced Durand that, ^utcVivodd. 
unless a decisive blow should he struck speedily at 


the heart of the rebellion, the drain upon his resources would 
bo hard to meet. Thus, disquieting rumours from KasivabAd 


and Nimaoh; the more than doubtiul hehaviour of detachments 


of tlio Gwaliar contingent; the receipt of a letter from the 
officer commanding that contingent expressive of his distrust 
of their loyalty; intelligence that emissaries from the native 
regiment at Man had been discovered himpering with the 
men of the Bhopal contingent : — these reports Dtinmi Js 
foUouung in quick succession, wore more than 
sufficient to satisfy Durand that, literally, he and danger of 
li is were standing on a quicksand. It is true that 
their feet still rested on the treacherous surface, but every 
wave of the tide, every effort to move forward, made the 
position more perilous, the danger more apparent. 


* The cavalry farnislied by Holkat were never considered trustworthy. 
t\Tien, tliercfoie, Coioncl Travers arrived at Indiir, the SraliLLhijdU was 
requested to remove tliem, and to send them on distant duty. This was done. 
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THs was tho case wlien, on tho 1st, Dnrand receiyed in- 
telligenco of the mutiny at Nasirahad j on the Gth; 
Sat of that at Ni'mach, The information which reached 
dl'^astrous Durand could not he hidden from the regular troops 
S 0 ?^ at Mdu. The head-quarter wing of the ca^ralry regi- 
ment there stationed had just mutinied atNimach. 
How would the men of the other wing, and the 


men of tho infantry regiment, receive the news? iShould they 
rev'olt, would the European battery he able to disperse them? 
Should they make a rush for Indur, would the troops of HoU^ar 
oppose them or unite with them ? These were questions on the 
solution of which depended, not only the lives of the Europeans, 
hut the maintenance of Bntish authority in Centiul India. 

For a moment it seemed as though the native troops at 
llau were about to prove an exception to their comrades, 
Hut h are amid the faithless they would bo faithful, 

apparenUy^ Koports, indeed, to their discredit were rife. It 
by openly stated that they were in league with 

the troops of Holkar, and that, strong in that 
alliance, they intended to master tho guns at Man, and then 
march on Indur, But they showed no outward sign of ill-will 
or of disaffection. Never were they more respectful; never 
more fervent in their protestations of loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. Ho saw through it. As he wrote' 
UnrnndtH d^ord Elphinstone, “it was all moonshine.” But 
bi him there wo.?, stili e. ghsicierl-ftg e>f he-pe. 
Though the news of the revolt at Nimach was 
followed by that of the mutiny of the cavalry of the Sldlwi 
contingent— pushed up, contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact 
with the mutineers — accompanied by the murder of their 
officoi-s; though reports airived of the massacre of the 
Europeans at Jbdnsi, with its accompanying hoirore ; and 
though, last and most fatal of all, intelligence was i-eceived of. 
tho revolt of the bulk of the Gwdliar contingent at Gwaliar 
rh.om Durand still hoped. There was a chance, 

tope on and apparently a good chance, that he might yet 
Ofor-rido tho Btonn, that a ray ot sunshin? miRht 
yet harden tho treacherous soil. 

This chance lay in tho march of a column despatched to Man 
Gen.ru w Bombay Presidency under Major-General 

WootUmrti'8 \>oodburn. It was the approach of this column 
consisting of live troops of tho 14th Dragoons, a 
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battery of aTtiUeiy, a company of sappers, and a native regi- 
ment, tliat bad caused besitation in the minds of tbe native 
garrison at Man, It was tbe approach of this column 
that gave a degree of confidence to Durand, Had it only 
pushed on, Central India would bave been saved from a great 
calamity. 

It happened, however, that General WoodbuinV column was 
suddenly diverted to another point. Disturbances 
had broken out at Aurangabad. It was believed ildlvptte™" 
that on the suppression of those disturbances do- 
pended the fidelity to British interests of the 
troops of the Nizam, and that, therefore, at any sacrifice, 
they must bo suppressed. General Woodburu, then, turned 
off to Aurangabad. He suppressed the disturbances there, but, 
having suppressed them, did not move forward. He remained 
at Aurangabad, halted, I must suppose, in deference to 
superior orders. To compensate, as far as he could, for the 
alienation of this force, the Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphin- 
stone, over zealous for the public service, was seeking the 
means of equipping another column fur the relief of Central 
India. 

The hope, then, so promising, apparently so well grounded, 
was destined to prove delusive. Even before it 
had utterly flickered away there had come tidings mIb hope is 
sufficient to daunt the most stout-hearted, but which 
did not daunt Durand. The northern portion of 
the gi'eat road between Agra and Bombay had, he knew, been 
lost when the troops at Jhdnsf, and when, sub^equently, the 
Gwajjij’ coufiin^ent. had mutiiued.. J3ut now he lexamed that 
his communications were still further threatened; that the 
troops at Jabalpur, at Lalatpur, and at Sagar, were on the 
verge of mutiny; that throughout Bundelkhaud the natives 
were rising, and that the temper of the troops in Hau wis 
becoming daily more uncertain. 

But in these desperate circumstances there suddenlj^ appeared 
in the north-west the reflection of a light sufiicient, 
h>id it been real, to calm all apprehensions. Just at hope giim- 
tho time when Durand received information that 
General Woodburn had crushed the rising at 
Aurangabdd the report reached him that DehK had fallen. 
This u'as the blow at the heart which would have paralysed 
intending mutineers — this the light which would have diffused 
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its cteoring ray into ovory corner of tlio Empire, It ■was not 
Durand nlonQ -who heard the report. It had crept into the 
coimfcing'houaes of the native banters and been whispered in 
the fnrtliest recesses of the bazaars. The gnieter demeanour of 
tlie lower classes of the population showed how markedly the 
confirmation of the mmoar would have affected the course of 


events. 

But it proved to be a will o’ the wisp — to be premature — to 
Theiiopc untrue. Not to Durand, in the first instance, 
pwvcs^ came the denial of the rumour. Certain infor- 
mjition that the intelligence was false reached a 
banker of the city. He refused to disclose to Durand the 
nature of the information it was known he had received. But 


a little later it came to Darand direct. On the morning' of the 
July 1 . ^ letter from Agra, dated the 20th of 

June, was handed to him, Erom this he learned 
for the first time that the previous report regarding the fall of 
Dehli was untrue, that, up to the 17th, the British, forced 
^oT^o Toinain on the defensive, had been repeatedly 
tlian (IclusU'G. attacked ; that they had with- diffierfity held their 
own; and that the General commanding had doter- 
ininod to suspend all ofiensive movements pending the arrival 
of reinforcements. 

The Communication from Agra was placed in Colonel 
Tbo Durand’s hands aboiit 8 o’clock on tbe morning of 
C011*=cqiicilce. the iBt of July. About half an hour later he^sat 
(Town to condense its contents into a letter to be 
despatched to the^ Governor of Bombay, when he was startled 
hy The sudden discharge of the three guns in the Eesidency 
euclo^ire, A second later, and one of bis official servants 
^shed in to report that the whole place was in an uproar. 
Durand rose and walked hastily to the stops of the llesidencY' 
ihe sL-efie til at mot Ins gaze left no doubt upon his mind The 
crisis, so Iffing and so skilfully averted, had come upon him 
Before I recount the meaemus taken by the Acent and thn 
commando\of the force round the Residency to avert tMs 
sudden cbmgW, I propose to describe that place and its envirnris 
and to bhowVw the troops under the orders of Colonel Travers 
had been posted. 
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The Indhr Kesidency is a douhle-storied house huilt of stone, 
in an open enclosure, about four hundred yards to 
the north of the Khan river, flowing in a north- nefilaeniy. 
westerly direction towards the city of Indiii’, from 
whiolx the Residency is two miles distant. In the same en- 
closure are bungalows for the assistants to the Agent and other 
buildings and bazaars. Within its circumference, in fact, was 
comprised the entire civil station of Inddr. It is an open park- 
like place Bun'ounded by groves and gardens. Im- 
mediately on its western front runs the road to lifau. whu mpect 
This, passing the Residency, crosses the Khan river tothecUy, 
about four hundred yards to the west by south- thoUv^r!^' 
west of that building. To the south-east of this 
road are thickly wooded groves and gardens ; but 
immediately to the west of it, and, in some instances, bordering 
it, were bazaars and a number of native buildings of various 
sorts. These extended for a considerable distance on either 
side of the road leadiug to the city. Kot more than a hundred, 
yards intervened between the easternmost of these buildings 
and the Residency. In and nlxiut these were located the native 
troops, three companies of infantry, and three field guns, sent 
b; 'olkar to protect tbe Residency.^ 

\ j the north of that building, and still nearer to it, was tbe 
staole sq^uaro, in tbe immediate vicinity of the post- 
office, the telegraph office, and the treasury. Here Sthe'troop" 
was the cavalry picket. Round about it were the 
camps of the Bhopal cavalry, one hundred and fifty strong, the 
infantiy of tho Bhopal and Mehidpiir contingents, numbering 
about fuur hundred men, and the detachment of Bhils, two 
hundred and seven t3" strong. Of all these detachments tho 
cavalry was the most remote from tbe Residency. 


* Major Evans Bell (XasJ Counsefo of an Unlnoicn Coumdlor) implies tl- 
tlio Rtyidtiucy was imt made defensibli*. But tUo following dfiscriptio 
timt building will show how iinpossiblp it was to makeitpioufagaiiist 
shot. Not only was the Reiidency built of stone, but in tho lower 
IS entered hy fiom twenty-four to thirty glass imd Venetian doors. ' 

Tile glass and 

iw, but are larger, less to. 

It was impostiblo to thraiv up enithworkij iti front of tlic E','^ 
simple reason that there was no onith wherewith to malm 
Beside ncy stands upon gronncl not baling an inch of siul 
tbe snmM flower-beds in front of tho building cnrtb Lad tq'^ 'P f/'Toar 
conaidernble distance. ^ a«(Iionty on 
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On tlic moi-niDg of tlio Jst of July ucitlier were tliese men 
nor their officer's under the smallest appreliension 
of a risiug. The men were scattered about in 
tiiEnroniinaiy . souio wore bathing; some were coohing 

oceui'.nicii'*, ipjjg native officers and non-commis- 

sioned officers had just come np to transact their morning 
business at the orderly-i-oom. Colonel Travers himeclfs in 
conveisation. with some of thenij was on the point of entering 
that room. Suddenly they were all startled by the same artillery 
ivtentiiey hre and the same tumult which had drawn Durand 
ore t^iideniy to the steps of the Ecsidoncy. A moment’s glance 
nttaered, g^ji^ced to show them that the rebels were upon them. 

dVho were these rebels, and who set tbem on? The 
iir tiic iroors rcbsls wetc the men of the three companieB of 
^ Holkar’s army, and the gunners of Holkar’s three 
guns, posted for the protection of the Ee&idency in 
tlie buildings between it and the city, and distant from it, at 
tlie nearest point, only a hundred yards. To these men, a little 
iiMdcvi t ' ^ o’clock, a man named Saadat Khan,^ an officer 

Swlit Khk. iA HoIkar’s_cava 1 i 7 ,followcd by eight troopers, coming 
from the direction of the palace, galloped, shouting : 
“ Got ready, come on to kill the sahibs ; it is the order of the 
hlabardjah.” Saadat Ehan was folloired at a distance by the 
rabble of the tonm, eager for blood and for plunder; for the 
word bad gone forth that Durand was about toremovo into Mau 
the treasure,! amounting to £150,000 in silver, which he had 
guarded in a strong building, erected by the Govenmient ffir 


* In a wrl: recently publiHljcd, Zafi Counaeh of 


<tn Ujihioirn G'lUuseUor 

j 1 % ,, 


1 

umol empioynna m disgrace." jiut the Goremor-General’s A.rciit— wiio 
jhe-ui was Sir Eobert ’■ • — ■ ^ wno 

(j b'U-Tntiicm a-s a*'I3u 
litre.’' ’uc-iitly the Go 
, to-' in 1871: “! 

TO?o coniinaiiuaut oi Oayajiy. m which lie was known as ItUm. 

^ 'ill- Difartocnt was also hikIct liis coiiti-ol,” Tlie fact is 

iB. 80 

;efoTe 

Idcu mat no sucJi order was issued. TJic Treasury Guard 
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'the purpose, close to the Beaidency. Others of the same class 
mingling with Dnrhar soldiers had rushed to seek out the 
Christian population who had remained in their 
own homes or in their o races, unprepared lor and ctidtitans 
not expecting the sudden murderous onslaught which 
I was to lay them low .» ‘ ' 

\ The Durbar troops thus appealed to hy Saadat Khan, turned 
tut at ‘once. They were not taken hy surprise. Their com- 
mandant, Bans Gropal, admitted suhseq^uently that his men had 
heen demoralised. Certainly neither he nor any The troops 
other officer made the smallest attempt to check the wnt to guard 
outbreak. On the other hand, no men could have jotainiuo 
shown themaslves more ready and eager for mischief. 

They at once began to shout vociferously as they foiuned up, 
whilst the f^unners placed their three guns in position, and 
opened fire on the picket of cavalry. 

Such was the sight and such were the sounds that met Durand 
and Travers about half-past 8 o'clock that moiuiing. Sudden 
as was the outbreak, it found the two men cool and collected. 


was under the orders of Colonel Travera On Colonel Travers it would have 
devolved to furnish the escort for the treasore. Now Colonel Travers rccci\ cd 
r iiu order whatever on the subject. Not a cart, not even a camel had been 
obtained. TJie Treasury was closed. Had Durand intended to remove the 
treasure, the tact could not have been kept secret from the officers, nor could 
ho have overlooked comraunication with Colonel Travers, 

* Lieut.-General Travers, V.G., G.B., states (77ie JBvncurxtwn ofTudore), that 
the number of the English population, men, women, and cliildien, munlered 
hy these ruffians amounted to thirty-nine. In a work recently pubjishud, 
Counsels of on 17«?rnoio)i Counseflor (Major Evans Bdl), it is stated that this 
statement is erroneous, that tlio murdered were only twenty-five in iiumbe]-, 
and that of these only two were Europe ,* ■ < ^ 

(general in 187*1, Major-General Sir He ■ ■ 

the Government in that year (lOtU of'- 
5) .“‘It was recorded ill the Dr ^ 
the fittiich on the Ite.sidency i 
of British subjects, Europear 

&:c. It would thus appear that tho only mistake made by Lieut. -General 
Travers ia in the use of the adjective “Englisli in tfie seufio of Enedish-born.” 
Tliot thirty-nine persons were massacred by the rebels is clear. Nut less so, 
that these thirty-nine persons were British subjects. It is no exculpation of 
tlio brutality of the assassins to state that of tlio total number only two ivere 
full- blooded Europeans and the remainder lialf-breedss, or Eurttsiiuifi. Tlie 
numbers given by Genera! Travers are tliose attested to by t!te Durbar 
.records, and quoted as indisputable by the highest British authority on 
the ejict, 
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Travers, v*lio, I laave said, was at tlio ittoraent talking to Iiis 
native officers, hastened to tho picket in tbe stable 
Tj^ver'. sfxnare, ordered the troops to tnin out aud the 
guns to be placed in a position to open fire on tho 
lebels. The men, surprised, half-stupefied hy the suddenness 
ttf the attack, showed at first no hesitation. Wliile they were 
turning out, Travers caused the men of the picket to mount, 
and rapidly conducted them to a point whence 
they could most advantageously charge tho enemy’s 
battery. He then attempted to form them up to 
charge. But here, likewise, treason had done its work. The 
'rniiiorsin officer of the picket had heen “ got at.” Ami 

hr nint.fi though the picket was three times formed for attack, 
haiiik^inw, timcs did thiB man break the formation from 

the rear. This action threw the men into c. n- 
fiision. Uwo oppo&ite feelings seemed to contend in them for 
mastery . But to stand still was fatal. Travers felt this, and 
feeling it strongly, he gave, notwithstanding that success 
^^)U^hu- scenicd hopeless, tlie eider to charge. Gallantly 
ft ^ » gi he reached the guns, and th ou gh followed by 
kitt chntge but five of his men, drove awjiy the gunners, 
nn-Hij-VKuns, incitoi* of ilio mutiny, Saadat Khan, 
hi! and for a few moments had tho guns in his possession, 

properly supjiorted this oliargo 
would have been decisive. But not only was he not supported, 

exposed to the lire 

Mijijortcih et the enemy’s infantry, now drawn u]i in order. 

^ h^deed, scented inclined 

ti^waver ; liut when they recognised the Bmall number of the 
who had followed Travers, they opened a niu>kctry fire 
'-I. ilu! Kesidenej. 

ThJ^alluut charge of Travers had not, however, been use- 

given time to Duiand to make hasty 
prexiarations for the defence of tho licsidency, to the 
guTiucis to x>Jace the guns in position, to the officers 

1 1 lip their men. Durand, ton, 

had uhhsed few minutes at his disposal to write a letter, to 
tnir^i,a {:o\>nol Platt, commanding ut Man, telling him tliat 
1 been attacked, and requesting liim to send 
aXitaDi Ilungerford s battery to hih aid. 

Dur.l^d liad just come out with this note in his 

gav- 


men 

airarl 


IK'S ctiarj! 
llOWPVM, iA 
I'S port III K 

Httl 


Ht, .. rj| 

*' ill for 

Td'S 

' Att( t \ . 


t lx; •* — vwi,u xms note v 

Jiana hen he mot leavers returmug from Ids charge. He 
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Travel's the note, with a request to forward it at once. Travers 
entrasted the important missive to a ti'ooper on whom he 
believed he could depend- But he felt even then that absolufe 
confidence was to he placed in no native soldier, mid lie more 
than doubted whether the letter would be delivered. 

hXeanwhile the enemy, recovering from the effect of the spirited 
charge of Travers, moved their guns round the left -I’he enpniT 
flank of the barracks into the open ground, with the 
intention of taking up a position for a front attack the charge 
on the Eesidency. To meet this, Travers pushed 
forward his two guns two hundred yarrls to the right front of the 
Eesidency, and directed the gunners to open a concentrated Are 
on the enemy’s supports. The guns, well seived by 
two Serjeants, Orr and Murphy, and by fourteen ^cr!'flgain 
native gunners, wlio had remained faithful, at once 
opened with effect, disabling one of the rebels’ pieces, 
and forciTi g their infantry to retire. Again was a splendid chance 
offerer -‘the garrison. A charge in force now would havii 
deeir -y-the day. The head was there to see the opportunity, 
th/ ands were there that might have seized it, but the hearts 

-c should have animated those hands were culd and lifeless. 
In a word, the cavahy, who could have gained the 
victory, would not. They came up in excellent for- oppartu-” ty 
motion, hut despito the efforts of their ofBcers and 
of I )urand they melted away. Twenty -five or thirty 
of them galloped off at once to Sihor, filling the air with cries 
that the Buxopeans were being raassaoied. The greater number 
jcmained helpless, panic-stricken, afraid , of each Fnisviraferf 
other, The Hindus and Sikhs amongst them bus- 
pected the Muhammadans, and the Muhammadans Ti'.itiietru'iJiis 
suspected the Hindu^ and Sikhs. Divided into 
parties they scattered themselve.s over the enclosure, seeking 
the best available slielter from tbe enemy s fire, passive 
Fpectatora of an assault which with union and heartiness they 
might ha^e pi evented. 

ytill conscious of the possibilities before him, and maddened 
by the refusal of. the Bhopal men to seize them, Traver-n'- 
Travers ordered Daptain MaguDc to ride after t!ie news hem- 
men ;ind to do bis utmost to bring up a dozen or even diar^crhui 
half a dozen to athickthc battery still lying defence- 
less in the open. But again he was disappointed. The moii 
would not respond to his call. 

L 2 
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Baulked by the bebaviour of tbe caval^, Travers ti^ed to 
tlio infantry, feeling, like Eyre at Irak, tliat a 
Tvonld yet save the day. Bnt here again to was disarpomted. 
, , , , The two hnndred men of the Mehidpur contingent 
£1“^ absolutely refused to fight. Of the two himdrea 
and seventy men of the Bhopal contingent only 
about twelve showed signs of obedience. The levo led 

their nmskets at their officers, and drove them off. ihey 
declined even to lift a finger on behalf of the British, ihe 
Bhfls allowed themselves k* be formed np but would not act: 
Still the defence was not abandoned. It was detennined to 
bring the BhiU — ^tho only Iroops not in open nintany 
SVr«rii.. —under cover. They were accordingly brought 
to d^ciiarfro ^'tisidc th6 EesidcTic^^ iti th-o h-ope tliat ^tlioy miglit 
nieir pieces, prevailed upon to discharge their pieces at the 
enemy when sheltered by stone wallB. Bnt. meanwhile, the 
lebels, finding that no advantage bad been taken of their first 
check, and lightly conjecturing that the trained Sipiihts bad 
refused to fight them, had completed their artilleiy movement, 
and were pouring in many directions a fire of round shot and 
grape. Under the influence of this fire the Bhfls were com- 
pletely cowed, refused even to discharge their pieces, and 
abandoning their posts at the outer windows, crowded into the 
centre rooms. The rebel infantry was forming up, evidently 
with the intention of taking advantage of the effect of the fire 
of their guns. To defend the Residency there now remained, 
besides the fourteen faithful native gunners, eight 
.nfilcnvf? f-.vw a:\ArAavp, t.wj' ^rnu’ 

m reditcpri j opeans of the telegraph department. Under 

toaiiat-diui. ^];japge were eight ladies and tliree children. 

The forces were too disproportionate for the contest to continue 
Tontciito longer, unless succour should arrive. The enemy’s 
(onuwifeUife officers were calling on their men to assault, and 
coiiti-st. their lunks were rapidly filling. The position 
seemed desperate. 

At this crisis, the few cavalry who had remained huddled up, 
passive and inactive, behind the Bosidency, sent a message 
through their officer, Captain Maguim, that they rrere ahuut 


* One of them was Post-nitister, All, however, were nuahle, either from 
fllftrin or from unnerved by the slaughter which they hud escaped, to use 
their arms- TJtej* did not fire a single shot. 
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to consult their ovm safety, further defence being hopeless ; 
that if they did not then move, their retreat would .-loyai- 
he cut offj and they begged that this last chance cavalry deter- 
might he taken of saving the women and children, 

1 pause for a moment to ask the reader to take a glance at 
the position. Let him imagine a large stone house, occupied by 
seventeen Englishmen and fourteen faithful natives, 
with two guns for its defence, attacked by about six ^TtUuSiiun. 
hundred trained Sipdhis, swelled by the consfantly 
augmenting rabble of tbe city*: — -the besieged emhaiTassed, 
moreover, by having eleven women and children to protect, 
and encumbered and threatened by having nearly five hundred 
mutinous troops within the range of their defence — troops who, 
if they acted at all, would act against them. But this is not 
all. The assailants occupied the buildings and roads all about 
the Residency. But there was besides a body of native cavalry, 
willing to protect the Europeans f: om actual assault if they 
would abandon the Residency and retreat, but unwilling to 
stir band or foot in defence of that building. But now this 
body of cavalry was being outflanked. It was threatening to 
ride off. Should it go, its place would inevitably be occupied 
by the enemy, and the Residency would he attacked on four 
ades. 

This was the i:)osition. How was Durand to act? Could he 
cut his way through the enemy? He and the other comsch 
men might possibly have done so ; hut they would 
have exposed to certain death the women and the nur^d and 
children. As a body, tbe civil poifion of the Euro- 
peans were unarmed. They had escaped to the Residency with 
their bare lives. No valid assistance then w^as to be looked for 
from these. To remain was impussihle. Could the attack he 
resisted there were no supplies — even water would have failed 
the garrison, Could Durand wait for Captain Hungerfoi'd’s 
battery from Man ? He had written for it at a quarter to 0 
o’clock. It was then half-past 10, and there was no sign of its 
approach. In any case it was impossible it could arrive before 
half-past 12, — and then the enemy would be concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the last hope of saving the women and children 

* Tlio six luiitdred trained Sipaliis were composed of about two Iiu!i(3rt,d 
of all ranks of Hblliar’a men, and ibo coutiugcut iiitaiitrjMNko, jubt about 
this lime, Inirly went over to the rebels. 
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They 

evacuate the 
KeBidency. 

IMahitrdjah 

Hyltan 


'WO'qM have be^n lost. Under these circum stances there was 
Of these only Tsallj hut OTIC couTse to puTsne, On this all were 
oiieieaiiy agreefi, Durand as well as Travers; all the other 
cabi V. otbcfet'i as well aa Durand and Truvers. They col- 
lected then the little garrison, and placing the ladies on gun- 
wagons, moved ont of the Heridency, covering their rear with the 
cavalry, ready to follow the Europeans though not 
To fight for them. It was then half-past 10 o’clooh/^ 
But where, all this time, it may he ashed, was 
Holkar ? Where was Captain Ilun gerford ’s hatfcery ? 
These are the questions I now propose to answer. 
Dew matters have been more debated than the condifct of 
TTolkar at this critical period. There are those who believed 
then that he was disloyal, who believe still that he was a 
Was Tie lo ai '^'fTtcher of the atmosphere. There are those, on the 
or di-iuy/if Other hand, who consider that his loyalty was un- 
impeachable, and that the doubts cast upon that 
loyalty, cnlmiiiating as they have in the denial to him, main- 
tained to the close of his life, of a practical expression of the 
couiplete satisfaction of the paramount power similar to that 
lestovved upon his compeers, were insultins: to his famiiv and 
to his name, 

In writing history, sentiment is, or ought to be, excluded. 
Conswora* Hstorian has to deal only with facts. It is not' 

1 1 UU-. not very german e to the point at issue to inquire whether 
the question. Huruud disliked Holfcai', or Holkar disliked Durand. 

It may even be admitted that Durand did not admire 
the character of Holkar ; and that Holkar, regarding Durand as 


^ Major Evans Bell (Eas£ Counsels <,J an Unknami CounsdUr, paco 09^ 
lius Uui t some stress on the fact Uiat no v>nc 6 
iroin the Residency- I have commnnicatecl 
General Traven , V.O.. O.R.. and T 
General Tmvcsis. '• 

away loivarda the 

hoictiD- the oavalrj' ns an additional serten, the w . 

drawn, and he was delayed in bringing his ’fmnsSlotini wh 7 a 

waadonebyhiafirelftmuot.^-ay. 'damage 

t omposed our mixed party. I myself can only snealr fn ? nativea 

or Bums an-a clerk, X bolicve-.wJmse head ,vS taken 

Hefvll in a little jungle, and might not have ,v ^ 

stood hv the corpk” ‘*»‘=coveted had not his horse 
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a locum tenens only, as one wKo wonld shortly make way for the 
man whom ho really cared for, took no special pains to conciliate 
Durand. But there is unquestionable evidence to prove that up 
to the 1st of July Durand did believe in the loyalty of Holkar, 
I have heen assured by a distinguished officer,* present with 
him throughout this critical time, and who enjoyed his con- 
fidence, that up to the time of the outbreak Durand constantly 
insisted that Holkar must Icnow the strength of England too 
well to be other than loyal. That there was cordiality between 
the Agent and the Prince may well bo doubted ; but Durand 
gave a positive proof f that he trusted Holkar when he accepted 
from him, for the protection of the Besidency, three companies 
of his troops and three of his field-guns. That he should with- 
draw that confidence pending explanation, when those trooiis 
and those guns turned against him, without any apparent 
prohibition on the paid; of Holkar, was, to say the least, a very 
natural proceeding. 

To return to the region of facts. AVhat was Holkar’s conduct 
on the eventful 1st of July? 

It is only duo to the Maharajah to state the explanation 
which he himself gave. 

For some time past Maharajah Holkar had felt the conti'ol of 
his troops slipping out of his hands. Only the day Theexpima- 
beforo the 1st of July some of his men had assumed 
so mutinous an attitude that he provided them with by the 3iab.'i- 
carriage and supplies in order to rid Indur of their lAiaiiij'tnseif. 
presence. It is not at all surprising that this should have hcen 
so. Under the trying circumstances of that trying period the 
most popular sovereigns could not command the obedience of 
their followers when they called upon these to act against their 
strong inner convictions. The loyalty of Maharajah Sindhia, 
in 1857-58, has never heen questioned. Yet his own clansmen 
turned against him rather than fight for the British. There 
can be no question but that the troops of the native princes 
did sympathise deeply with the miitinous Sipahis, and did 
regard their cause as their own. At Indur, moreover, in 1S57, 


* Licutonant-Geoerul Travers, V.C„ C-B. 

t 1 Oiay meutiou another proof. A very few days before tho mutiny, Holkiir 
represented to Durand that his magazine was almost empty of artillery 
ammunition. Without inquiry or question Durand had him supplied from 
the 5Idu inagaaine at once. 
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there was a strong Muliammadan faction, scarcely less liostUe 
to Holkar than to tho British. Holkar, himself, prior to the 
Tst of July, had shown that ho was well aware of the disorder 
Ibmcnting around him. He had candidly told Durand that he 
mistrusted his own troops. Taking the ahove facts into con- 
iittkfsit sideratiou, the cii’cninstances that the day prior to 
L(aTro!*'^s the mutiny he had sent away from ludiir his most 
acteti in spite Uncontrollable troops, that the leader of the assault 
ofLim. (jjj Eesidency was a prominent member of the 
Muhammadan faction, I think it sufficiently established that on 
the 1st of July his mutinous soldiers took the bit into their 
mouths, and acted without hie knowdedge and in spite of him. 

^ But the part of Holkar ’s conduct, which, up to the present 
.time, has seemed the most to require explanation, is that which 
relates to his action whilst the attack on the Eesidenc^’- was 
Why dM not Proceeding. In the explanation which he offered 
iioikareome at the time the Maharajah stated that the confusion 
been too great to allow of any communication 

being made to the Eesidency; that on learning 
what had happened, he was preparing to set out for that place, 
when he was stopped hy the intelligence that all was over, 
Now, the first discharge of grape into the Besidency took place 
between 8 and 9 o'clock, the garrison evacuated tho Besidency 
at half-past 10. ^Vhat was Holkar doing during those two 
hours? There is no doubt but that be was aware of the nature 
of the events which were taking place. Before 9 o’clock . 
Saadat Khan, blood-Btaincd and wonnded, had ridden into hig 
X>resence to report that he had attacked the Besidencv, and 
wounded a saliih. "What, then, was he doing ? 

Here again we axe met with opposite opinions. On the one 
Tiiftsoppo- side it is hinted, if not asserted, that he was 
Zta'SSg watching the turn of events, not caring to interfere 
behalf of the British, until itwms certain that 
ev «.a. .their sun had not set. On the other, it is declared 
that m be was unswerving in hjs loyalty to 

British interests ; that had he mounted his horse and ridd^ to the 
Is coinhflted scene of action, his presence would have sanctioned tho 
purttrs, ^ mutiny, and given stability of action to the revolted 

soldiery ; that m any case he would have been 
powerless to control them.* oeen 


* Last Coumds of an Vnhnoxon ConnseHor^ Major Evaus Bell 
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I cannot Init consider that there is force in this argument. 
Having regard to the fact that his army had slipped 
from his control, it is certainly possible, 1 think, 
that Holkar’s presence on the scene might have been misinter- 
preted by the soldiery, and might have inspired them with the 
moral force of which actually they were in want. It is 
certainly true that Durand sent a letter to Holkar. But it is 
not less an ascertained fact that Holkar did not receive it. The 
messenger who carried it, alarmed, made for his o\vti house, 
taking the letter with him. 'The passive attitude of Holkar, 
then, proves nothing against him. It is perfectly reconcilable 
■with absolute want of sympathy with the mutineers. To gauge 
what were his real wishes, it is necessary to inq^uire into his 
conduct subsequent to the evacuation of the Kesidency. 

On this i>oint I find a general agreement as to the facts, com- 
\ bined with a marked difference \vith respect to the 

conclusions. It is not denied that Saadat Khan rode ^iisequcnt 
up, w'ouuded, to Holkar’s palace whilst the conflict 
was going on, and told Holkar that he had wounded 
a saliih and had attacked the Residency. It is not denied that, 
though Holkar managed at the time to place that rebel leader 
in confinement, Saadat Khan was free a few hours latex, and 
actually entered with his family into occupation of suspicioua 
the Residency. It is asserted on the one side, and I ^lemcnis in 
cannot find it denied on the other, that Holkar ' 

remained in his palace till the third day in constant communi- 
cation with the mutineers ,* that he then visited the Residency, 
and conversed with Saadat Khan, with Bans Gopdl — the com- 
mandant of the infantry which had led the attack — and with 
the Subahdar of the 23rd Native Infantry, whose hand was red 
with the blood of his commanding officer. 

Of these three facts, the only one apparently incriminating 
Holkar is the last. And his conduct here has been explained. 
It is but fair to the Kaharajah to state that explanation in the 
very "words of his advocate.* “ On the 4th of July, mounted, 
and spear in hand, he (Holkar) confronted the mutineers holdly 
at the Residency. They received the Mahdrajah at first respect- 
fully, but afterwards reminded him of the martial 
character of his ancestor, Jeswant Eao, and reviled patisractoriiy 
him as a degenerate Holkar. He absolutely refused explained. 


* Last Counseh of an Unltnoicn Counsellor ^ Major Evans Bell. 
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Iiiti coimtenance, and rejceled all tlicir demands.” The visit of 
Holkar to the Eesidency is, therefore, entirely consistent with 
the theory that he had lost control over his troops, and that they 
acted without his orders and in spite of him. 

It is, too, in my opinion, clearly made out that the Maharajah, 
](, j, on the day following the assault, refused the threat 

dear tb.itiie eniug demands of the mutineers from Man to deliver 
jiw^fpeTn up tlie Europeans and other Christians who had 
. feitivi’t.. taken refuge in his palace.*' He states Mraself that 
he offered to them his own person rather than the heads of those 
Under his protection. It may he said that this proves only that 
Holkar had not fully decided to go against the 
British, that he was aware that the European hattery 
held Mau. But, in judging his conduct as a person 
accused of complicity with the mutineers, this action is a strong 
'point in his favour. 

Another point, not less strong, perhaps even stronger, is the 

1 ’IS further fho very day of the 

cutiiiu t on mutiny, Holkar sent in to Man, by the hands of 

thumuUim li^o, his agent at the Eesidency, a letter 

addressed to Colonel Platt, to inform him of the 
mutiny, and stating that his own troops had refused to act 
against the mutineers. On the same day he wrote also to the 
Uovemor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, telling him of w'^hat 
hud occuTxecl. He wrote also that evening to Durand, pro- 
testing his innocence, and begging that the march of general 
AVoodburn's force might be hastened as much as possible. It 

The members fuither to be staled, that none of the 

" ui‘ Ills Duriuar. inhucntiul lueinbeTS of the Durbar, none of the 
Maharajah’s kinsmen or associates, joined in tUe 
attack on the Kesidency. 

Looking at the q[uestioii as a whole, I am of opinion that 

Are free V Complicity with the mutineers ; 

compreity. til at his soldiets had slipped out of his hands ; that 
Lis presence amongst them on the 1st of July woiild 
have been misinterpreted ; and that subsequently he did his best 
The uodaon to scrvc the British interests. But it must be ad- 
mitted that, at the time, his conduct bore a very 
suspicious appearance. It must not be forgotten 


must he 
fiivovirable 
to Holkar, 
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that, altliougli Durand sent him a letter hj tho hands of a 
messenger, that messenger never appeared at the Palace ; that 
his own troopsj led hy his own officer, Bans Gopal, attacked tho 
Itesidencj ; that Durand had reason to believe that his retreat 
on Mindlcsar was prevented by the occupation by Holkar’s 
ti'oops of the Siinrol pass. These cij cii instances could not but 
seem most suspiciotis to the Agent on the spot, thus attacked 
and thwarted. AVhilst, then, llolkar must ho Thongii tufi 
acq^uitted of complicity with the rebels, the conduct 
of Durand in refusing to hold confidential inter- dfourandat 
cuurso with him until the Government of India 
should clear him from the suspicions attaching to his conduct 
must be upheld and justified. 

It is time now to turn to Mau. Colonel Durand’s letter to 


Colonel Platt, the commandant of the 23rd Native 

Infantiy and of the station, despatched from ludiir 

at a quarter to 9, reached Colonel Platt about 10 o’clock. 

Colonel Platt instantly gave orders to Captain 

Huugerford, commanding the battery, to set out for HmiserJoia's 

the relief of the Kesidency at Indiir, The battery, — 

wby, has not been explained, — was not ready to leave hidu 

before noon. It then advanced on tho Indiir road 

at a trot- It had reached the village of Kao, half- 

W'ay between the two stations,* when Captain 

Hungei*ford learned that Colonel Durand and the British 

residents had left Indur, and had not taken the 

road to Man. Hungerford at once turned about, and hears of tL 

galloped or cantered back to Mau, amving there at evacuation, 

3 o clock m the afternoon.-f 

It is clear from this statement that Captain Hungerford ’s 


battery could not have reached Indur, if it had I'litiUtyor Its 
continued the jouniey at the rate at which it was 
going, before 3 p.jr. — equally clear from the narrative 
I have given of the events at Indur, that Colonel Durand and 
the gariison could not have held out for the four and a half 
hours which would have elapsed between his departure and the 
arrival of Captain Hungerford. Purther, it is tolerably certain 
that Captain Hungerford’s battery, arriving at any hour after the 


* Blajor Evans Bell speaks of tho distance between tlie Residency nncUIiu 
ns heing ten miles. It is so now by the new road. But by the rouu wltich 
csisted in 1857, it was more ne.arly Iburleen than thirteen miles, 
f Colonel Dumnd to Lord Cunning’s Private Sccietnry. 
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complete investment of tlie Residency, driven by native driveis, 
unsupported by cavaliy or infantry, would have been unable to 
bold its own against the large force of ail arms, which it ivould 
have found at Indur. However, Captain Hungerford returned to 
Man. The same eYcning, he took bis battery within the fort. 

That night, the regular troops in Man, in conformity 
iKii mmhiy. '^vith tlie arrangement made with their brethren in 
the service of Hoikar, broke out into revolt. -They 
began, as usual, by firing the mess-house. They then shot 
dead their colonel, Colonel Platt, and their adjutant, Captain 
Pagan, who had gone down to the lines to reason with them. 
The cavalry troopers, likewise, killed their commandant, Major 
Harris. The other officers ebcaped with their lives. 

On the first sound of the mutiny, Colonel Platt had called 
upon Captain Hungerford to turn out with his 
battery. Captain Hunj^erfurd proceeded to respond 
to the call, but by the time be aivived on the parade- 
ground the mischief had been done and no enemy 
was to ho seen, hTothing fell upon his vision but the blazing 
bungalows till then occupied by the officers. In this perplexity 
Hungerford directed fire to be opened on the lines. Then 
poured forth the Sipahie, liberated from’ restraint. They 
pushed on to Inddr, effected a junotion with the mutineers at 
that place, and subsequently made tljcir way to Hehlf. 
Hungerford then held the chief authority at the station. 
As^Dmes Occupying the fort which commands the military 
ciiarBeofiiie Toad from Bombay and the low country to the 
“etnoy. l^glilands of Central India, he was in a position to 
\ render excellent servioo. During the absence of 
Duran^^^e apumed the post of representative of the Govern- 

however, 
propose to 
^Ye left 


Hungerford 
tlrtvca tlie 
ttutinpeM 
fitjtm lUnj. 


The eYacua- 
tton of die 
Ucsideticy, 

make but one c 
become so infuse^ 


dia at the court of Eolkar, The real authority 
[tfil remained with Durand, wffiose course I now 
Slllow- 

mand with the garrison, the women, and children. 


uating the Residency at half-past 10, on the 
memlnrablo Ist of July, Travers made a last effort 
to inVlnce the infantry of tho two Contingents to 
"’’gc. These men, however, had by this time 

Spirit, that Travei's at 
once recognised tBat tho attempt was useless, and if persevered 
in, might be dan^eroim. He managed, however, to collect the 
greater portion of ^he Bhopal cavalry, and though these refused 
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to charge, they assumed an attitude sufficiently threatening to 
jirevent pursuit. The next point to he considered u'as the 
direction in which they ivere to ferire. 

The natural line of retreat was on Shiu. By that road alone 
was it likely that assistance could come, A letter 
had been dispatched for that assistance at a quarter 
to 9, That letter could scarcely hare reached the line 
Colonel Platt before 10. It was just possible that ^ 
Hungerford miijht he starting.* But it was equally possible, 
and more probable, that the letter might not have reached Man- 
At a time when the native cavalry all over India were falling 
away by hundreds, it would, have been hazardous to carry out a 
military manoeuvre, the safe execution of which depended on 
the hdelity of one solitary trooper. 

Still, in war something must be risked, and Durand and 
Travers were alike prepared to accept the chance Insu^noun^ 
that Hungerford had started to meet. them. But 
there was an insurmountable difficulty to the retreat ofa rl-^ 
on Mau. In my description of the Kc'-idoncy, I 
have shown that the road to Mdu passed near that building 
on its western front, and at a distance of about four hundred 
yards from it crossed the Hhan river. I have shown, Hkevdse, 
that it passed by the cluster of buildings occupied by Holkar’g 
troops. ‘When the Residency was evacuated, not only was the 
entire length of that road in their possession, but their right 
rested upon it, a few yards in front, of the bridg ‘0 and completely 
covering it. Had the men of our Conringents made one chargo 
the enemy’s right might have been forced back and the bridge 
secured. But—as has been already stated — t’lie cavalry refused 
to act ; the infantry, when appealed to by Travers, threatened 
his life. The timely devotion of a Sipahi alone 
saved him. To move artillery without supports regSurroad. 
close to and in face of an enemy flanking the moving 
body is, in war, impossible. P'or four hundred yards the 
retreating party would have been exposed to tbe fire of an enemy 
elated by victory. The attempt to cross that bridge would 
then have been fatal to the entire party. Kor was it possible 
to cross the river itself above the bridge — for it had steep banks 
and was not fordable. I may add, with contidenee, that even 
had the bridge been forced, the difficulties of the retreating 


* lu jioiut of fact he did not leave HJuU iOl noon. 
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pai-ty, Imrassecl by a formidable enemy, would not bave been 
lessened. 

But there w'as another bridge across the Khan, higher np, 
and beyond the Eesideney garden. This might 
S'JSmiiiy certainly have been crossed. But having crossed 
ijixotttift tt where wonld the parly have been? To gain the 
question. road they would have had to move for about 

six hundred yards by the road on the left bank of the Elian— 
the "only other traversable road. To the point where that road 
meets the Jfau road the rebels were nearer by three parts of the 
whole distance to bo traversed than were the ladies and the 


garrison. That is to say, the rebels, crossing by the lower 
bridge, were about a quarter of a mile distant from that point, 
whilst the gaiTison, leaving the Residency, wonld hai^e to 
traverse more than a mile to reach it. Snrely to attempt that 
road by the upper bridge would have been to draw rather tod 
large an order on the blindness of an enemy rcelcing in slaughter 
and flushed witli victory ! > 

Another reason for not attempting the Man road was based 
nisindina disinclination of the remaining cavalry to 

tionuf the follow it. Their beards were in tlieir homos and 
with their families. Their homes and their families 
® ‘‘w- 2 ci SihOT— and Sihor was the goal of their 

hopes. 


Durand and Travers were forced then, most unwillingly, to 
, , , renounce the idea of a letvcat on Man. The im- 

Unranii nnd -t -Vj. i • i 

ot Tes!oh2J?ff th:it e^ear to 

idcarfiuu devolved on Durand to decide the direction 

in which to retire. In connection with this point a 
plain duty, he conceived, lay before him. 

I have already alluded to the Bombay column halted ‘ at 
Rpasna^i Aurangabad. Under the circumstances of the cas-e 
i'S T>m.u d % Holkar’s troops, with, as he undoubtedly 

in Ills eliOH e believed at the time, the sanction and concurrence of 
Hollmr; driven out ot Indur ; cut off fiom jMdn; it 
SGGinsd to DuijiikI to 1>6 liis plain tluty^ ut any aiul 
every sacrifice, lo mabe bis way to that column and urge its 
immediate advance. Ho believed that Central India was in the 
utmost peril; that the only mode of saving, or of promptlv 
recovering it, lay in tlie immediate advance of ^YoodhuriVs 
column. He residved then to push on towards that column bv 
way of Maudlesar. • . , 
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The parfj’ started tlicn on the Mandlesar road. But, after 
proceeding som^ distance, Travers found it might Attempts 
h-t tviihin the range of poesibilitj to communicate - 

v'ith Hungerfoi’d. It had occurred alike to Durand 
and himself that it was just possible that Hungerford’s battery 
had started; that it would push on to Indur, and that 
Hungerfoi'cl, embarrassed by native drivers, might find himself 
in difficulties.. To relieve Hungerford, then, Travers wrote to 
Mm two notes, stating that Durand had evacuated Indur, and 
was endeavour iug to effect a retreat by the Simrol pass. The 
notes were despatched, each by the lund of a trooper, in the 
hope that, finding his way across countryj one at least would 
reach Hiingeiford. 

The troopers had not long started wlieu reports from many 
quariers reached Durand that the Simrol pass was 'i-ht-smrot 
oc(;upied by the cav^by and artillery of Holkar. ’ 

These .were, lie was told, the very cavalry and 
artillery whom Dolkar, to be rid of, had furnished uuut is, , 

with cirriage and supplies. Durand, nothing daunted, resolve 
to force. this pass. But again he was baffled by his following 
The 'Bhopal cavalry were willing enough to follow -rj,E R|,i,p,u . 
the English residents to their own homes at Si her, 
and to protect them from assault on the road ; but aiiCQijit to 
they were not prepared to run any risk to escort *‘*'rceit. 
them anywhere else. They positively refused to attempt the 
, Simrol p.iss. They declared that they Avould go only to Silior, 
in the first instance — thence to any station that might be named. 
No resource was loft, then, to Durand but to retire Durand com- 
npon SihoT, It was a latter alternatjvcv for it ji'diciUort- 
removed him from the line by which General 
)\b)odbiu’n 'Wituld have to advance. The d stance, too, was long 
and wearisome for the ladies and children. Jllore tlian that, it 
app-ared to be surrounded by danger. The leceptiun of the 
fugitive party at Sihor was hy no means assured. Durand 
could not he certain that the Begam of Bhopal would be able 
to withstand the seveio pressure that he well knew was ])Ut 
upon her, or that she would be able to re-itrain her excited 
Muhammadan subjects.'^ But there was no help for it. Could 


GeiuTul Travers, V.C., thus writes: — “Wbeu we lenchod Aslita’* (in 
BlioiiiU territory), “oii tlie C^rcl of July the guard drawn up on tlio banka of 
tiie I’aibatf, uud acrv'SS our road, aud the crowd with it,’ made muuy think 
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lie have seen his way to the Bombay vid Man, it is 

obvious be ivouW have taken it. He could then have left his 
wife, then suffering, and the other ladies, in safety at Mau, 
whilst he should proceed on his journey to the south. But the 
0 v 5 (t@nce is overwhelming that such a movement was impossible, 
horced, then, to take the road to Sihor, he proceeded by rapid 
marches to that place, and arrived there on the 4th 
Tcacbesthp of July ^vitll the guns and the Europeans who had 
4 th of July. Indiir Kesidency on the morning of the 

1st of July. 

I have occupied many ))agesin treating this interesting episode 
Beason why iu tb& great Indian mutiny, hut the widely diverse 
iiie story of views dissemiuated, since ins decease, regarding the 
wcopirtuo conduct of the principal actor, have imposed upon 
njiich space, necessity of making my nazTative of the 

events which happened at ludilr as clear and as precise as possible. 
It has been more than insinuated that Durand needlessly aban- 
doned his position ; that he might have relired on Man ; that bo 
was quite unequal to the occasion. Such charges, if made anony- 
mously, might have been left to be disposed of by the judgmept 
of those who knew Durand io India. But they have assumed 
iviii be garb and the title of History. It was necessary > 

peneroiiyfl-. therefore, that their baselesi-ness should be made 
clear by History. And no one will assert that, for 
such a purpose, the narrative of the events at Indur 
in these pages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was the conduct so carped at, 
Siimiiifiry of hut, in reality, so noble and meritorious, of Colonel 
SnXl" in tho>G (lark days which intervened 

between the 14tli of May and the 4th of July 1857 ? 
That. conduct has been clearly, fairly, and briefly summed up in 
a manner which cannot he improved upon. “Without the aid 
of any European force ” summarises the writer of Central India 
in 1857, “he had succeeded in maintaining himself at Indur for 
six weeks after the outbreak at Dehb', by isolating' the 
contingent troops, and playing them off against the regulars 
When, contrary to his wishes, the two were allowed to come 
into contact, the fidelity of the Contingents gave wuty and 


cliildrea were dismounted from 
the hmber^-, and tbc s«n6 got ready for action, ^Iien a messtnaer arrivoff S 
announcD it was the Guard of Honour ! It wae a relieC’ tmuctl to 
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g;radually, tlie circle of insurrection closed upon Tndur. At lasr, 
driven nut of tlie Residency by a combination of treachery and 
cowardice, he made a good, soldierly retreat, in the face of 
overwbeiining masses, veiling his rveakness by a show of f.c’ce, 
and inarched into Sihor without the loss of gun, standard, or 
trophy." 

Such was the conduct of this noble representative of the 
h]m>li&h race up to the 4 th of July. His subsequent neprucceda 
action neither belied bis reputation, nor conduced 
less to the security of British interests in Central 
India. Ariiving at tiihor, }Jni*and stajmd there but one day, 
and then started oft’ fnr Hoshangabad, on the sontbem bank of 
the Narbada, in tlte hope of being able to communicate ’v^dtii 
General Woodburn. At Hoshangabad he heard of the mutiny 
of the regular tjoops at Mtiu, and of their departtire from that 
station, held, thenceforward, in secniity by Hungerford’s 
battery. Secure, then, of Mau, Durand was anximis that 
AVoodburn’s force should make^afe the line of the Narbada, and 
tims interpose a bariier “betvveen the blazing north and the 
smouldering soutli.” But here he met with an unexpected, 
clifiiculty. Mr, Plowden, the Commissioner of the UTf-estiie 
Central Provinces, under the impression that the 
rising at Man had been fatal to all the Huiopeans Woodijnm's 
stationed there, was urging General Woodbnxn to 
throw up the line of tbe Narbada, and to march on Ndgpiir. 
Durand strongly pi'otcsted against the adoption of a course of 
action which would have roused Central India against us. Ho 
wrote to the Government of India ; he wrote to SIi‘. Pi owden ; 
he wrote to General Woodhuim. He even authorised the officers 
commanding military posts to disregard any orders they might 
receive to abandon their positions on the Narbada. But he did 
more. Keenly sensible of the necessity for piompt action, of 
the delays entailed by correspondence, and of the value of 
euforcing his arguments by his personal pr sence, Durand ' 
staiftcd for Aurangabad, where he believed Woodburn’s column 
still to be. On his way, tbe giati tying intelbgence reached 
him that his urgent requisitions for the advance of the column 
had been successful ; that General Woodbum had returned to 
Puna in bad health ; that Brigadier Stuart had succeeded him, 
with orders to push on at once, and that the column 
was on its wmy to Man rid Asirgarh. To Asirgarh, c^iunmat 
then, Duraud hui ried. His presence there, was a ^ • 

vou. nr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE AND rIjpUTANA. 

Rajputana — the country of the Rajputs — comprises eighteen 
native States,* seventeen of which were ruled by , 
Hindiis of the purest blood — ^the eighteenth, Tonk, 
by the Muhammadan descendant of tho famous freebooter, Amir 
Khan. To most of these States was assigned a political ofScer, 
hut the chief of all these, the Governor' General’s Agent 
for the general control of Rajpntdna, was Colonel George 
St. Patrick Lawrence, brother of Sir Henry and of Sir John 
Lawrence. 

To Colonel George Lawrence had been allotted many of the 
great qualities of his famous brothers. He was (Lionel 
high-spirited, conscientious, decided, a lover of truth GeorRc 
and justice, frank, and straightforward. He had 
seen a great deal of service. As a cavalry officer he had, in his 
younger days, earned distinction. As a political he had played 
a eonsidcrahlo part during the arrangements which followed the 
conquest of Afghanistan. After the murder there, which he wit- 
nessed, of the envoy, and the annihilation of our army, he had 
shared the captivity of Eyre, of Colin Mackenzie, and 
of the last survivors of General Elphin stone’s army. 

Employed in the most responsible position at Pesha- 
war after the first Sikh war, he was taken prisoner by the 
Afghan allies of the Sikhs during the second. Released after 
the peace conquered at Gujrat ho continued to give to tho 
Government able and conscientious service in the political 
department, latterly at M^war in Rajptitiina. In March 1857, 


* These states are Udaipilr or Mevar, Jaipiir, Jodhpur or Srfirvjir, Bundt. 
Kota, Jhitlitvar, Touk, Karauli, Kishngarh, Dholpur, Blmnitpiir, AWar, 
Bniuuir, Jaisaljinr, Sirulii, Dongnrpur, Banswari', aud PaTtabgarh. 

' 2 
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on tlie transfer of bis brother Sir Henry to tbe liiglier post of 
Chief Commissioiicr of Oudh., Colonel George 
Lawrence was appointed to act for Sir James Outram 
AcoutfoT^ as political agent to the GoTernor-General for the 
putuim. of Kdjputdna. It was a post ibr which he 

was extremely well fitted, for George LanTonce was not only a 
man of exceptional ability, but he possessed to an extent eq^nal 
to that of his hrotheis, Ileni^ and John, the power of quickness 
of decision nnder difficult circnmstances, which is the true 
strength of a man exercising auGioiIty. 

In conformity with tlie prevailing custom Colonel Lawrence 
moved in the month of Apial to Abu, a mountain in the 
Sirohi territory upwards of five thousand feet- abo^e the 
sea. All was quiet then in Bujputana. Under the fostering 
Th'’ iwjrnt suzerainty of the British the Bajput dynasties had 
fa^ourl^L during the preceding forty years, gradually 

to isritisu recovering from the wounds inflicted upon them hy 
viiptcKittcr, House of Taimur, and from the severer gashes 
they had suffered from the Mardtha marauder and the Pinddn 
plunderer. They were now protected, and they and their suh- 
^ects were gradually reaping the benefits of that most efficient 
3 )TOtection. If any of the officials holding high political and’ 
administrative office under the Government of India had reason 
to regard with a light heart the future as atiecting his duties 
and his charge, that official was the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Hajputdnu. 

Colonel Lawrence went to Abu in April, then, rvith serenity 
April. and confidence, nor had he any reason to feel un- 
easy until the account of the mutiny of the 10th of 
of 1U^ mutiny May at SL'rath roughly startled him. The in- 
tclligence of this event reached Abu the 19th of 
May, Colonel Lawrence at once comprehended its importance 
in all its hearings. His long connection with the native army 
had not woakcued a judgment naturally keen and searching. 
He saw tluit the Barhdmpur mutiny, the Barrackpur outbreak, 
Blirtitli TiBiTigj ^vc^Q no jsdlutGfl acts ftuG to tiomo loc-^1 
gnovance. but that each of these constituted a scene in one 
hud the same tiagcdy. He saw at a glance, in fact, that the 
pvholo army was conlaminated. 

^ His first thought directed itself naturally to the province 
rii.vcfnnHMon lus charge. 'What, in fact, was the Con- 
or dition of Bujputana? Its population numbered ton 
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millions .of men subject to protected kings : it comprised an 
area of a hundred thousand square miles; -within that area -were 
five thousand native troops of all arms, belonging to the British 
array, all of whom Colonel Lawrence, in his inmost heart, knew 
-would take the first favourable opportunity to mutiny; within 
that area, excluding fcorne twenty sergeants attached to the 
native infantry regiments, there w^as not a single European 
soldier fit for duty. The nearest station held by English troops 
was the station of Eisd, in the Presidency of iSombay, about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Abu. 

Such then was the position — a province inhabited by ten 
million natives, guarded by five thousand ill-disposed 
soldiers, piesided over bj^ a Colonel in the British the dit^poBal 
army with some twenty or thirty British officers at La^TeLce 
his disposal, watching the certain approach of the 
wave of mutiny I It -ivas a position to test the stuff that was 
in a man I How did Colonel Lawrence meet it ? 

One of the fir^t thoughts that occurred to him -wms that the 
arsenal at Ajmir must at all hazards he secured. 

Ajmir is a strip of British territory in the heart of IK* 
Btijputiina, separated from the British provinces of 
tliQ Horth-West by Jaipur; Tonk, and other allied states. The 
capital, an ancient and famous city, bearing the same name, con- 
tains the mansoleum of the first Muhammadan saint of India, 
to whose tomb Akbar and Ms successors frequently made 
pilgrimages. Close to this city^ and commanded by the heights 
outside it, was an ohl a-ud dilapidated fort, and within the fort 
-was an arsenal capable of fuinishing a siege train of great 
strength, guns, muskets, and ammunition; and containing a 
large quantity of specie.'’' This arsenal -was, when j, pan-isoned 
the mutiny broke out, under charge of the light by disairdcttii 
company of the 15th Eegimont of Native Infantry, 
a regiment notoriouriy disaffected. But, after the bad nows 
from Mirath, the militaiy authorities at Nasirdbafl, i, novi- rein- 
aoting on a ciixious principle, somewhat analogous 
to that of setting a thief to catch a thief,! had troops. 
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strengtliened tlie light company hy adding to it the grenadier 
company of the same regiment. The arsenal at Ajmir, 
containing the mafen’eZ for the "whole of Hajputana, “wag, 
then, "when the news of the Mi rath outbreak reached 
Colonel Lawrence, under the protection of two companies of 
a native regiment which all hut its own officers knew to be 
digaffeoted. 

It was most important to place this arsenal as soon as 
. CoiiiTici possible in secure hands. As quick as thought, 
EtirQ™n™'’°^ then. Colonel Lawrence despatched a requisition to 
troiH’i, fiom the officer commanding at Iljsd to desjiatch a light 

ntsa, held force to enable him at the same time to aSi'Uro 

the safety of the arsenal and to overawe the regular native 
troops at hTasirahad. The force was despatched, hut before it 
Colonel could arrive, the Commissioner of Ajmir, Lieutenant- 
Okon’d Colonel Dixon, acting on the inspiration of a* dying 
lliBlJiTOtion. survived hut a few days — had 'made 

the arsenal safe. This officer, feeling, as Colonel 
LavTence felt, that the caste question was a most important 
factor in the movements of the native army — that it was in 
fact the question of the hour — ^hethouglit him of the regiment, 
of which, in fact, he was commandant, raised for civil duties 
and appertaining exclusively to Eajpntdna, composed entirely 
of lovT-casto men, men who had no sympathy with the 
Brahmanical prejudices of the regular army. This regiment 
was the Mairwtlra battalion, quartoied at Bfdur, a little place 
south-west of Nasirahdd on the Disa road. ^Yithout the delay 
of a single day Dixon ordered Lieutenant Carnell, his second in 
command, to march at once with a hundred men of his battalion 
Cftmeii-R Ajmir. Carnell replied by acting with the 

promptuude. TOOst praisewoithy promptitude. Making a forced 
c- thirty-seven miles, he Buqnised the 

Sipahis before they had’ concerted their plans with their 
Save the comrades at head-quarters. The new anivals at 
Arsenal, ouco took Charge of the arsenal, and the regular 
troops were sent back to Naeirahad. 

This movement saved Edjputdna.^ The low-caste Mairs 


etrcngth ofatraitoroTis g(UTis<m; but the grenadier company ivas gonendlv 
snppo^d to be less tainted, ur rather, I should sav, more freo^ from 

S S deceived alike.”— ilfiSmL 

tnliajpill^na Tiio aullior belonged to II, e 15tii Native Infanirv. 

It cinnot bo doubted that if Uio arsenal at Ajmir had fuiion into the 
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coutiimed to the end faithful to their European loijancers 
show his appreciation of their good service and 
their loyalty, Colonel LaAvrence raised on his own "ncc^ 
anthoriLy a second battalion from the men of their baitiiioiioi 
tribe, fcjuhsequently he did even more. He reciun- 
mended that both battalions should enjoy all the privileges 
of regular native regiments, and this recommendation was 
complied with. 

To rotum. Colonel LaAvrence, secure, on learning of Colonel 
Eicon’s successful action, regarding the arsenal and important 
position of Ajmii, turned his attention to the native princes 
Avith AA'hom he was officially connected. Feeling May 23 . 
that it Avas aboAre all things necessary to maintain He addresses 
before their eyes a sovereign position, and to insist pniic^uf 
upon their fulfilling the duties which protected najpdtuna 
princes OAved to the paramonnt pOAver, Colonel Lawrence 
oil the 23rd issued to them a proclamation. In this procla- 
mation he called upon them to preserve peace within their 
borders, to concentrate their troops on the frontiers of their 
respective States, so that they might be available to aid the 
British, to show zeal and activity in dealing with any body 
of rebels Avho might attempt to traverse their teriitorics. 
Whilst thus requiring the co-operation of the native piinces, 
Colonel Lawrence Avamed the commandants at the several 
stations to act Avith promptness and vigour, and he made the 
request to the Government of Bombay, that any European 
ti'oops, re'turning from Persia, who might he required for 
service in the North- West Provinces, should be sent to Agra rm 
Gujrat and Eajputand. 

The tAvo military stations garrisoned by the native regular 
• army, in the province under Colonel Lawrence’s Kfis(rU)'i<i 
control, were Nasirabud and Nimach. The regi- nnd simacii 
■meuts and batteries at these stations being entirely rbowj" 
native, it Avas not to be expected, and Colonel ^Wioiiyby 
.LuAvreuce did not expect, that they would escape Hoops, 
the general infection. Henco the precaution ho had taken tu 
send to Disa for troops. It Avas a Avise and piuident precaution, 
but uufortnuat dy tho troops could not march so quickly as the 
rumour Avhich heralded their approach. Before they could 


hands of tile mntinwra. nud sritii it tlie city, Eajputdna would have been lost 
for tho time. — Priohard s Muiinies in Bdjputdnd, pages 39, 40. 
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lie niieehief had heon accomplished. They -n^cre ahie, 
etrength, to a great extent to repair it. 

conip'C garrieoxi of hJasirahad consisted of the 15th and 30th 
. Eegiraents of Kative Infantry, a battery of native 
tHtn irthe Artillery, and the Ist Sorohay Ijancers. Reports 
jiAsintirfd rogai'ding the had disposition of the men of the 15th 
had heon circulated in the station very &mii after 
the arrival of the news of the Mirath onthreak. Ent their ofticerB 
considered these reports greatly exaggerated, helieving that, 
although their men might follow the lead of others, they would 
not show the way. The i esult showed that they were mistaken. 
In consequence of the prevalent rumours every possible 

frccautions fhe Safety of the station had been 

ther^uiken! taken. The cantonment was patrolled every night 
hy parties of the 1st Lancers — believed to 
faithful — the guns were kept limbered up and loaded with grape. 
Eut about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 28th of May some 
srny 2 H. men of the 15th suddenly mshed to the guns, with 
Thp5i]i|bia loaded TunsketB, and declared themselves in revolt, 

I ere mat mj. gwns almost simnltancously opened fire. The 

officers galloped doivn to the lines and attempted to bring their 
in on to reason, hut in vain. Mnskets were pointed, in some 
cases fired, at them, and they were warned to be off. The 
30th Eeginicnt, which till then had remained quiescent, ap-' 
parcntly in a state of hesitation, joined the revulters about 
4 o clock. There still remained the Lancers. These at least, it was 
hoped, would remain true. In this belief the infantry and aitillery 
officoi-s joined them, intending rvith them to charge the rebels, 
ihoy did charge, or rather, they pretended to charge. The first 
DiwiTcctic/n discharge of the guu loaded with grape made them 
faRpr and break their ranks. Their gallant officers, 
hoping to incite them by their example, galloped on, 
c larj^ng iimne ; only, however, in many eases, to be w’onnded 
or Jailed. One of them, Newbery, T,vaB cut down and hacked to 
pieces. Captain Spotti^-oode also w’as killed, and two otiieexs, 
LapLiin llardj and Lioiiteiiaiit Lockj wero Ijadly AVOiindGd. 

I hen it w’a^hat, feeling all their efforts useless, the 
snrvi’iing offi^rs resolved to retreat and accompany 
the ladies to EiYiur. These had been sent outsjrlo 
^le cantoni^nts w'hen the first shot fired. 

* 1 + found them, and escorted them a'lT 

that night and till 11 o’clock the next morning to their destina- 


Ttic otliccrs, 
lidli'a. mill 
clitldicn arc 
fcrcisl to 
cvAciiatf 
llic elation. 
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tion. There "was h^^t one casualty — Colonel Penny of the Lancers 
dying of heat apoplexy on the road. 

Nimach lies about a hundred and fifty miles S07ith of 
Kasirabad. The troops at Ihis station consisted 
of the 72nd' Pogiment of Native Infantiy, the 7th 
Kegiinent of the Grwalidr contingent, and the ndng of the let 
Bengal Cavalry. Sudden firing of houses reports from tho 
lines, and the unwonted presence of sti-an gel’s, had foreshadowed 
for some time past a rising at this station. Yet the men loudly 
protested their fidelity and tboir indignation at the conduct of 
their brethren. All remained (juiet till the ord of June, 
That day, full information was received of tho events at 
Nasirabad on the 28th. That night about 10 o’clock the firing 
of two guns announced to the ofiicers that the men had riseu, 
Portunately at Nimach there was a fortified square, 
wpich had been prepared as a place of lefiige in Tiie rising 
case of an emergency. Its defence, however, had 
been entrusted to the men of the 7th Pegiment of the Gwaliar 
contingent. The officers on tho first suund of mutiny rushed 
to this square, and found the left wing of that regiment 
entering it, whilst the men of the right wing were lining the 
ramparts. The officers spoke cheerfully and encouragingly to 
the men. These promised fidelity, many declaring that they 
would rather die than surrender. Delusive were their promises. 
At 4 o’clock in the morning the »Sipahis guarding the fort 
mutinied despite tho protestations of their officers, and filed 
out to Join their comrades in the plunder of the station. No 
officer's lost their lives, but there were some hair^hreadth 
escapes. Tho wife of a sergeant and her three children were 
murdered before thej’' could reach the fort. Ultimately the 
Enropoiins succeeded in making their ehcape to The officers 
a village some fifty miles from Udaipiir. Thence, 
many of thorn being women and children, they ^ 
dc.spatchcd two of their jjarty, Lames of the artillery and 
Pose of the infantry, to solicit aid from the Nana, in consultation 
ndth the political agent, Captain Showers. Tliat prince 
jiromptly complied ; Captain Showers himself, accompanied by the 
Euo of Bedhv and by Captain Barnes, at oncesot out with a party 
of tbo Kewar horse, to bring in the fugitives, Tho village was 
duly reached, and the fugitives were escorted to rdaipui'^hy tho 
gallant Eao of Bodla. Meanwhile tho rebel Sipdliis at Nimach, 
after hurniug aT the houses in the station hut one, and plunder- 
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ing tho tieasnrj, had made, by way of Agra, for Behli. Their 
0|iG7'ationFi on the rear of onr force, there and their sudden as^ 
sault on Agra, will be related jiresently. 

Intelligence of the at Nasirahad reached Colonel 

Lawrence at Abu on the 1st of June.' He started 
Coioaei n-vw- at ouce for Bi'jiur so as to be close to the scene of 
for action. On his arrival at Biaur ho found himself 

u-is'iiomi. nommated Brigadier-General in command of all the 
tiAtf-iiitripa- troops in Eajputdna. Almost his first act was to 
(B- i-Geiie ai. rcjaiir of the dilapidated fort*^ of Ajmir, 

and to store it with provisions. But a general can do nothing 
without an army, and at the moment of 3 *eceiving his grade. 

Hi ant Grcmeral Lawrence had not fifty European soldiers 
rrMurcel!^ ^t his disposal. The native regular troops had 
mutinied and taken themselves off. The contingent 
corps attached to several of the native courts were, as a rule, 
not to he trnsted. TJnlike the men of the MairwarA battalion 
they were composed of Hindus — with whom food is a religion, • 
But voiy soon the insults of the earlier inspirations of 
General Lawrence began to manifest themselves. On the 12th 

Troo ^fr^m at Nasirabud the force for 

]Hg.i^Ariv^ which ho had made a requisition on Djsa, This 
force consisted of four hundred men of Her Mar 
jesty s 83rd ; the 12th Bombay Hntive Infanti’y ; and a troop 
of European Horse Artilleiy. He at once ordered a hutidrcd 
Rn-occupi- men to Ajmii' to reinforce the Slairs stationed there. 
Ka'wba.i, General Lawrence then made that place his hcad- 
quar'tei's, maidng constant visits, however, to Bidur 
and Kasir/ihad.t 


* Itbhoul.lbe statMtl tliaton the eunimit of tljc liill conimunditia Aimir, 
itml comiimnanig the tnagazii.o and the city, was .mother and a em.TlIcr fort 
ojoso toftFlitmo *>f the Mnliftramadau saint aheiidv ep'Oceii of. Not havintr 
at his dvBposul a sufficient immher of men to guard the fort, General LawrentS 
cntrtis.ed tlio defence of this post to the Stuhamraadnns of the shrine Bjq 
chief priebfs of wiiicli lind satislactorily piqved tl.at it wag their interest as Us 
pardians io rcimm fai hful lo tlio liriiMi, Tiiey were true to the end rlU 

fornuuff the dn tlos^vltIl seal and fidelity till the ^ 

^ resided aUernntely between Ajini'r, BiTuir, and 
NasiraW, a« I deemed my pre.euee ncce^8ary at each place with n-ference to 
my mituary US well as civil ,md politicil duties. Hy head qm.rS were 
Jiowever, at Ajmir, where I re-^idctl iu tUattaoha Ibl^h t 

a native officer k party of the Mairwani battalion my cniy -umd ^Vhe u 
at Ajttiir I never once allowed the routine of civil diUu.u +7 u® ■ . , 

to hto court, nlmort toly vieiling the oil,! where, rUho^i SS 
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After the revolt of the natWe troops at' Niiaach, Geo oral 
Lawrence had caused that place to he occupied by 
detachtnenis from the contingents of Me war, Kota, xfmacb, 
and BundL He had no choice, for at the moment no 
other troops were available. A few indications, however, s 'on 
showed him that the.^e men rvere a'^ little to be tnistcd as were 
their brethren in the line. He took, then, an early 
opportunity of replacing them by a detaohment from pean^^?. 
the troops but just arrived from Lisa. 

But it was impossible for General Lawrence to be everywhere ; 
it was impossible that ho should be able to demon- 
strate personally to all the native sovereigns and 
chieftains with whom he was officially connected licncmi 
that the knell of British rule had not sounded ; it 
was impossible for him to enact at each native capital the policy 
which had been sor.uccessful at Ajmi'r. It is essential, therefore, 
to record that, whilst General Lawience his personal exer- 
tions and prompt action saved the great arsenal of Ajmir and 
recovered the two military centres of Nasirabad and Kunach, 
his lieutenants at Jai2mr, at Jodhpur, and at Bharatpur, nobly 
seconded his efforts. To the action of these, and of one other, 
I propose now to devote a few pages. 

The agent at Jaipur was Major William Eden, an officer 
possessing ability, firmness, and discretion. The 
reigning Rajah of Jaipur, Maharajah Ram Singh, 
owed his throne, hi^s education, it might almost be 
said his life, to the Biltihli, He had been extremely well 
educated, was naturally intelligent, and, being well Sineh, 
acquainted with the histoiy of Rajputana during the Kijah or jai- 
latter days of the Mughul sway and the entire period 
of Maratha oppression, he was profoundly convinced that his own 
safety, the permanence of his mlo, and the prosjierity of his 
etibjects, were hound np in the maintenance of the British 
Buzorainty. The tale ot the oppressions and tyran- msroBsons 
nics suffered by his ancestors and their subjects 
during the short ^leriod which had elapsed between Brit-i-sh o\ct- 
the withdrawal of that suzerainty and its resfcoi*a- 
tion — tliG period betwen 1805 and 1818 — was si ill fresh in the 
minds of the prince and of his j)eoi)le. Major Edon then experi- 

sulU'U fnccg ere always to he seen, I was always treated with tlie greatest 
respect.” — Forty Years’ Service in J/idia, by Lieuteinmt-Gcnoral Sir George 
Lawrence. 
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eneecl no difficulty witli tlie Mahilriijali, lie vraB as eagDT to sliow 
his loyalty as Jlajor Eden was to demand it. The aamo spiiit 
animated his people generally. TJuhapxhly it not so with 
his army. The Sipahis composing it had come, for the most part, 
from the I'ecriiiting grounds which had supplied thcBritish native 
army, and they wei e mftncnced hy the same feeiings of distni at and 
hostility. Here, too, as at Gwuliar, as at Indur, it was plainly 
iiisiovni shown that, when the fanaticism of an Oriental 
is not people is thoroughly aroused, not even their K^jah 
wt tTOopa — tlmiv father as all consider him, thcix god as some 

delight to style him— not even their Kdjah can 
hend them against their convictions. Five thousand of tlie 
Maluu^j.ali’s troops were indeed put in the field ; — they even 
marched towards the districts of Mathura and Giirgaon with tlie 
avowed mission to iiifiintain order and re-establish civil govern- 
ment. But it quickly appreaxed that, if the maintenance of 
order and fhe re-establishment of civil government were to 
involve 1,he necessity of fighting the revolted Sipahis, the 
v,ivaK>t«<=t troops Tvould neither maintain the one nor 

to^^as-;Mar rc-establish the other. Like the Sihor cavalry, they 
prepared to defend European fugitives, hut 
, they would not wage an aggressive warfare. Their 

views in this respect having been practically established, the 
five thousand Jaipur troops were recalled to their own teiTitoty. 
At Jorlhpdr, the agont was Captain Monck-Mason, highly 
j&iiipiir, energetic, ^ and possessing tact and iudg- 

Ti. -n- 1 position of Jodhpur waa peculiar. 

Its liujah, Takht Smgli, transferred m 1843 from the throne of 

Trtkbt faAuxe of Weditary 

sinRb. issue m the family of the deceased imlcr of the latter 
,1 Shvte, had not succeeded in conciliating the respect, 
or the affections of his subjects. He had shown himself 

Hi, mu. affairs, difficult of access. 

govcrfiiae.it. many ot ius tluikurfi, or nobles, were extremely ill- 
, ^ disposed towards him; some were in veiled, others 
oven m open, rebel h on. The Maharajah himself had no love 
lor I.,« Surjeruin. SUl to was not blind to tho foot that, in tho 
Btato ot in-fooUnR that o.,.islod between bim and bis n, Mo, it 
behove Jnm to ehng to tho p-itish as bis eniost nnoboring 
pound. Ho placed, therefore a small continf^enk™ 
rcii”;;*,;* tl^gsand mot. ana six g,ms— at the agonft 
...b. law. .disposal, tip to tho oad of Jnno. than, nmttors 
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looked well in. Jddlipnr, Tlie e%'ents that succeeded belong to 
a subsequent period of this history. 

At Bhiiratpur, the agt^nt was jMapr Nixon, The prompt 
action of the Durbar of the minor ltdjah, and the 
mutiny of the troops of this principality, haye been 
already I’elated.*^ 

At Alwar there was no political agent. The Kao Kiljah, 
Kcnei Singli, at once placed a small contingent at 
the disposal of the British. His death, however, 
almost immediately afterwards, and the complications that 
ensued in his own State, rendered the proffered aid for all 
practical purposes nugatory. 

There remains to be noticed Udaipur, the most ancient and 
the most venerated of all the States of Rajputana. 

The name of the Rsina was Sarup Singh. He, like 
the Rajah of Jodlipiir, 'vas not on good terms with bis nobles. 
The British agent at this court was Captain Lionel captain 
Showers, When the news of the klirath mutiny Lwnci 
reached Rajputana, Captain Showers' was at Abu, 
with other officers the guests of Colonel Lawrence. Captain 
Showers was ordered to leave Abu and to return to his post at 
Udaipur, In the opinion of his chief, however, his movements 
in that direction had not been sufficiently rapid.j* Nor did his 
subsequent proceedings meet more with General Lawrence’s 
approval, and at a later date that officer was under the necessity 
o? reporting to the Govorament Captain Showers’s “repeated 
acts of disobedience and defiance of his authority.” I’ho 
ultimate result was the removal of Captain Showers from 
political employment ; the immediate consequence, i 

a jar in the communications which it was neces- ofinscon- 
sary that the agent for the Governor-General 
in Rajputana should maintain with the staff of renci*, 
officers through whom ho woikcd with the native ^^iqucnccs. 
prill ces.J 


Uduliiilr. 


* FiVIe page 101. 

t “lie ivae my guest at Abu when the news of the Mint tli outbreak reached 
us, nurl, Avheii every officer hurried to his post, he alone loitered there and ca 
roafe, anil my orders to hiisten to Udaipur were disregarded,” — Sir George 
Lawrence to Sir John Kaye. 

f Captain, now Geueral, Lionel Showers having protested, in the manner 
natural to him, against this brief criticism of liis oomuict, I am constrained to 
pliico on record tbe official opinion, formed, after u jiatmnt imestigation of tho 
case of Captain Showers, by tho Council of tlie Govertior-Geueral of India, 
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I have endeavoured thus hriefly to describe the condition of 
Summary or h^jpatiiiia up to the end of June, 1857, We see the 
iiwtice's mutiny broken, the great arsenal saved, 

rwiHiicMtf the principal native chiefs confirmed in their loyalty, 
Raipatdua, -T^y vigorous and decided action of Colonel 
Lawrence. It is true that the regular regiments located in the 
two military centres had revolted. Ent Colonel Lawrence had 
recovcied those centies. In Bajpiitand, in a word, defiance had 
been met by defiance, force by force. Events proved this 
principle to be a sound one. Compare the in si ant relief of the 
regular garrison at Ajmir by troops who could be trusted, with 
the hesitation evinced at Agra, Allahabad, Bandrds, Landpur, 
and Barrackpiir. The policy first mentioned saved British 
interests without impeiillirig a single life; the second led 
thr ough a sea of slaughter to the same results. Had Eajputand 
A^Lid^ v,as riseu, it is difficult to see how Agra could have held 

before Delili could have main- 
dfcision.an'd taiued its ground. And that Kajputana did not rise 
fijtnstghu jg .{Pg pronkpt, decided, and far-seeing action 

of Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence. 

The mutinous regiments are hurrying out of Bajpdtdna. It 
is time new that 1 should bring buck the reader to the fortres.s 
v^hich they are hoping to surprise and capture. 


presided over by tho merciful and lenicat Lord Canning. Having rend 
nnd conBidcTcd tlie ebnrgca brought agninet Captain Showers by bia official 
aupenor, and tiio replies to those cliarges by that officer, the Governor- 
General m L’ouncJl atnireesed, flie ^dtli Tebruaij’, 18G0, n letter to the 
Gorernor-Genctal b Agent for Rajputuna, which, after reviewiner Captnin 
b!io«crs conduct in detail, thus concluded : ” Un a full review of the pro- 

ceediugB ret forth — 

straiiccM above adve 
Captain Sliowere, 
public service, does 
an officer entrusted 


'y of the particular in- 
id tho conclusion that 
and his zeal for the 
' ' . ■ . tiio temper required in 

, , • conduct has heeii marked by 

an mjustffiablo opposition to the ordcin of his superior, needless disputes 
wi h other officer, anti n desire to meddle with the duties which do nS 
belong to him. He has foiled to profit by the warning foriiierly addressed to 
him on tins head. Hia Excellency therefore dUmistes Captain Showers from 

dmccts thsit lits services be placed at the disposal 

c[pS> sissr™- 

Jfl'i" *''"“0' I"""' iTOniiicc aatscquently 

.loiving him to act for a few months 
me that “ ho bitterly repented his 
-■fficer see Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Agra and sassiah. 

Thk evenis recorded in tlie three preceding chapters affected, 
more or less intensely, the situation at Agi a. TJiat ^grAin the 
situation was becoming, towards the latter end of i^'t fertniKUt 
June, difficult to maintain. Duiing that month the 
entire countr}’ on the right hank of the Jamnali, on which tlie 
city stood, had pronounced against the British. 

Nor were any reassuring signs Tisible on the left hank. 
There, where the light of day was not entirely shut 
O'uL, the lurid flame of iusurrect'on alone was visible. 

In a word, towards the fourth week of June, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces had become entirelj’' 
isolated. But her worst days had not even then dawned upon 
her- 

Tho mutiny at Gwaliar had ocenned on the I4th of June. 
During the following days the fugitives had been apc^ption of 
gradually aniving at Agra. They were received ti'o tugttht s 
there with all the kindness and consideration duo to 
suffeiing humanity, their wants were supplied, and their 
comforts were attended to. IJp to this time the idea of retiring 
within the fort had not again heen mooted. The defence of 
the station had been entmsted to the volunteer x)i,posabio 
levies, and the^'e had latterly been placed under the troi'p. at 
command of an officer in acuvo seivice, Major 
Prendergast. Besides these were the regular European troops 
hefuro alluded to, nixmbering altogether about six hundred and 
fifty fighting m-^ n. 

In addition to these defenders was another body in whom the 
Licutenani-Goveraor, Mr. Colvin, and the magis- nr. Coiwct 
trate, Mr. Drummond, were unhappily disposed to DrumiuonJ 
place confidence. These wore the native police, liaceconR- 
the leading spirits oi whom were, to a man, matepoit«. 
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If tho evitlence of those who wore at Agra, 
and wlio enjoyed oppoi tunitics of noting the conduct of these 
men is to bo tnisted, the confidence ropoi-ed in them was entirely 
misplaced. They were in commnnication. with the several 
bodies of mutinous men on the right bank of the Jamnah, It 
was in response to their entreaties that these latter turned their 
steps towards Agra. They harassed and opposed the officers 
who were engaged in victualling the fort g they intercepted 
vfioarcim nation With the world outside Agra; and 

tmaivl’iJitLj' they sho\ved in various ways, nmnistakahly to all 
except to Mr. Drummond and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, that they too were watching their opportunity 
^Meanwhile, towards the end of the third week of June, tlio 
nuffioiir^ rumour gradually filled tho air that the regular 
Irutn outsule- troops who had revolted at Nfmach and at Nasir^ihtid, 

reemiting their strength hy taking up stmy revolted 

bodies in their course, were murching direct upon Agra. Every 
item of ascertained information pointed to the conclusion that 
the rumour was true. The strength of the force was then 
estimated to he about two thousand six hundred men, with 
twelve guns. 

The virtual confirmation of this rumour decided Mr. Colvin, 
Mr. cou-in Certain now that the rebels were approaching Agi'a 

intention of attacking it, the liieutenant- 
Mthintbe Govomor felt how his position would bo hampered 
' . necessity of defending the non combatant 

population of a large and straggling station. At tho end of 
June, therofoTo, he authoiised the retirement within the fort of 
the helpless memheis of the Christian population. But, wliilst 
fio did this, he, ^^^th a fatuity which is inexplicable, forbade the 
i.utUmiti transfer to tho place of refuge of anv nrouertv 
beyond the sort of allowanco which a Erou ch 
a* ijcatomi Customs House officer at Calais or Blarseilles passes 
■ the terra of a sac do nah.’’! This Lira- 

ordinary prohibition entailed subsequently “ the loss aiid 
destiraction of books, furniture, atclnies, re^eords piihlfc and 
priwAc, and the rum of hundreds of families." § The 
victualling of the fort was, however, pushed on from this timo 
with greater earnestness than before. , 


** Rnitcfi’s Notes on ihe JievoU, 
+ Ibid, 


t 2hid. 
§ Ibid, 
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Tlicse measixros of precaution xvere taken not a day too soon. 
On the 2nd of Jnly the rehel at my had reached Tiierebaia 
Patbpdr-Sikri, only twenty-three miles from Agra. mehFatb- 
Tliis propinqttity of an enemy who might, hy a forced 
march, rush into the fort, still further opened the eyes of the 
authorities. How they acted in consequence I shall endeaTour 
now to desciibe. 

I have already stated * that native troops from Gv'dliar had 
been despatched to Agra by Slahdiujah Sindhi^, on pispoMtinn 
the requieition. of Hr. Colvin^ as s<Jon as the in- 
telligence of the jJGvath outbreak had been received. nTa.ta 
These troops had been promptly despatched to 
endeavour to restore order in the Agva and Aligarh districts 
and wore no longer at Agra-f SnbsequcnUy a detachment 
of the Kota contingent had ai rived and had been retained 
at the capital. Besides these there was at the same place, 
under the command of Saifiilla Khdn, a native civil officer of 
high character, a body of about six hundred Karauli mafeh- 
loclf^ ju and tWe hundred Bhaiatpiir horse, with two nine- 
jiounder guns. 'Lieutenant Henderson of the 10th Poot acted 
as the ugetit of the Lieutenant-Governor with this force. 

As Sixon as it was known that the rebel army xvas at Pathjjur- 
Stfer/ a, disposition wjis made of these two bodies of 
Ufen by which they should command the flanks of a mn'ie utl Uie 
force inarcljing on Agra from the •we&t. The 
detachment of the Kota contingent was brought into 
the cantonment, whilst Saifiilla Khan’s levies were ordered to 
the neighbourhood of Shahganj, four miles on the road to 
Pathpur-yikri. This disposition took effect on the 2nd of July. 

On the following morning there happened an event wfldcli 
took the supreme power out of the hands of the Jiuj-a. 
statesman who had up to that time directed it. Hr. 

Colvin was threatened with an apoplectic attack, 
if his tneasares had not been successful, his task, it p,;rgr,’)y™g 
must be admitted, had been most difficult. He had ofHf-e. 
at least maintained his post at the helm and had dtme his best. 
Throughout a most trying period be had displayed great 
per^onal coni age, an uiiSelflshnoss not to be surpas-sed, whilst 
his kindness of iieart and sympathy with suffering had endeared 
him to all with whom he had come in contact. Feeling himself, 


t Their operaftous will he detuned in tiie ne^ I chjipicf. 

s 


* PfiE'e 101. 

VOL, in. 
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for the time, incapahle of the direction of affaire, Mr. Colvin 
made over charge of the Goveinraent, by ivarrant, the same day, 
to tliree officers — Mr. E. A. Eeade, Erigadier Pohvhele, and 
Major Maclcod. 

Mr. Eeado the senior member of the Board of Ttevenne. 
sir E A ^ considerable capacity, calm jndg- 

Keade. ' mcnt, and coolness in danger. Major Macleod of 
major the Engincors, Mr. Colvin’s Jlilitary Secretary, 
mnciiod. served with credit in 1 he first Afghanistan 

campaign, and had a high ciiai actor in the army. Brigadier 
Pohvhele was the officer commanding the station. 
As it is action which is the timst test of the 
stuff which is in a man, and as the action of 
Brigadier Polwhele against the nmtineers is now about to he 
lecorded, I prefer that the reader should draw hie own con- 
clusions Togardinir his character from the manner in which he 
conducted himself on the occasioii which called forth all his 


mental powers. 

.P'he following the nomination of this Council active 
measures were taken for the defene*© of the place. Peeling that 
^ the prisoners in the large gaol might in the impending 

Active mea- fittack bo released, aud that their presence within 

I101V auudi defences would be most undesirable, the Council 
1 u uiici , able-bodied men removed from the prison to 

the opposite side of the river and there set free. The pontoon - 
hridge clo.se to the fort, by which rebels fj om that side might 
cross, was hioken down; the native Christians were all brought 
into the fort; the two nine pounder guns uwth S&tfuUa Khan's 
force were removed to the magaziiie ; at the same time, orders 
were tran^mitted to the officer commanding the Kotil contingent 
to march out and attack the advancing rebels. 

Iffie finst three of these measnies were cari ied out successfully 
S^od effect. The two last produced a crisis — a crisis, 
whicn^v'liilst it materiaU3’ diminished the numhor of fighting 
men at disposal of our countiymen, j-et cleared the air. 

ThenaOv-* Hcndorsou, for instance, reached 

levj.siioito the camp of the Karauli and Bhaiatpiir levies and 
rol^quired that the guns should bo leturaed to the 
nnigazine, gieat excitement was manifested. But 
no open opposition was shown, and by a raixtine of tact and 

wore hrooght in. That night, however, 
bailullu lUian leportcd that he could no longer depend upon his 
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levies; thsit the Bharatpur Iiorse !iad deserted, and that tlie 
Ear anil men were discouraged by the removal of the guns, and 
would not fight. Prompt action followed this report. Saiftilla 
Khan and his levies were ordered to leave Shdhganj, and to 
start at once for Karauli. They obeyed that night. 

Even before the guns had been taken from these levies the 
Kota, contingent had mutinied. The onfer to them jf^Knyof 
to advance had been designedly a tentative order — ■ tiio 
a test of their fidelity. It did test it — and to some 
purpose. Ko sooner had the men received the order to march 
than the leading spirit amongst them, a native serge mt, shot 
down the European sergeant in charge of the stores. This was 
the signal. Elring hastily at their European officers, happily 
without effect, the men rushed off to join the rebels. They 
wore in such a huriy that a loyal gunner, by name Mathura, 
had time to spike the guns, whilst their European medical officer, 
Er. Mathias, aided by liis servants and others, strewed in the 
sand their powder, ammnnition, and case-shot.^ The most 
serviceable portion of their armament was thns rendered 
useless. A party sent out from Agra brought the guns to 
the fort. ‘ 

On the evening of that day, tJie 4th of duly, Mr. Colvin 
entered the fort. An improvement in his health >tr. Coiviu 
enabled him to resume his authority. I'hc move- 
ment into the fort had become ab'iolutely necessary, re^uiaes tie 
the behaviour of the native troops who formed the 
two wings of tile British force having left the station 
quite exposed. Still Mr. Colvin changed his residence with 
great reluctance and under the pressure of his advisors. He 
could not but see, however, that the advance of the enemy had 
made Brigadier Polwhele, for a time, master of the situation. 
And Brigadier Polwhele wished to have his hands entirely 
free. 

The time for military action had indeed arrived. A strong 
picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted at Shahganj, 
only four miles from Agra, notified to the Brigadier, Approacii of; 
on the morning of the 5th, the approach of the rL'**-''*'- 
enemy. The question as to whether the British force should 

* OJJieial narrative of events attcnttinff the outhreah of dtfiurh't'iccs and the 

resiorntion of anlhoritij in the Agra dutrict in 1857-58 by A. L. 51. PJullippu, 
ila^iutrulc of Agra. 
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w*ait to receive tlie rebels in Agra, or T^-h ether it shonld go out 
and meet them, had previously been debated, 
tiowbeTore Brigadier Polwhele had had to consider -whethei', 
having Tinder his orders the only Eui opean force 
’ available between Agra and the Bombay Presidency 
on the one side, and between Agra and that forming at 
Alhihabad on the other, he would be justified in courting an 
engagement with an enemy about eight times as strong in 
nuinbors as he was, and in whioli defeat might he fatal. He 
felt that with his European force he could maintain the fort of 
Agra against all comers. To attempt to defend the station, 
without advancing, was impossible, as he justihed in risMng 
his force, and i^ossibly the loss of the fort, by advancing to meet 
the enemy in order to save the station of Agra from destraetion ? 
Brigadier Polwhele was a bra\o inan. Ilcset by advisers, bo 
iicrfecirtes had Bccmed at first to incline to a policy of defence, 
tbc”‘*'ein urhen, on the morning of the Stb, he received 

^ * the infonnation that the enemy was ad van eiug upon 

Agra, his soldierly instincts at once asserted themselves. He 
determined, on his own responsibility, to go and meet them. 

It was a wise and prudent resolve. The histoi*y of India 
’ TVisdom of ®hows TIB that there is hut one plain and simide 
iibTetoive, niode of beating Asiatics, and that is to move 
straight forward. Their numbers may overwhelm 
a general if he tries to manoeuvre, but a steady advance is 
in'csjhtible. It will bo seen that Polwhele lost the battle of 
Snssiah because he did not sufficiently bear in mind the truth of 
this radical principle. 

iiAo enemy’s force had received coneiderable reinforcements 
force h’iithpiir-Sibri, It consisted now of about four 

were thousand inlantry, fifteen hundred cavahy, and 

to march . cloven guns, ‘ To meet these Brigadier Polwhele 
The fir.^'^PO^c of five hTiudrcd and slxtjj’-oight men of the J3rd 
and with g, ; one battery with sixty-nine Europeans, 

which, wh»h®“^^crs, aiul fifty-four native driveiu ; fift 3 --five 
men at the thtui ; and fifty officers and civilians who had taken 
IVli— — 
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refuge in Agra. Tlie European Regiment was commanded by 
Colonel Riddell; the Artilleiy by Captain D’Oyly. In the 
disposition of battle, ho'wever, the battery was divided,. — 
Captain D’Oyly taking tliree guns on the right flank — an 
equal n timber on the left being commanded by Cax^tain 
Pearson, 

The British force left the Agra parade-gi’ound about 1 o’clock. 
It took the road to Pathpur-yikri and moved along 
it till it reached Begam Sararii’s walled gardens, 

On arriving at the village of Shahganj, a halt was 
sounded to wait the return of the reconnoitring '* ‘ 

parties. These came in about half-past 2 o’clock with the 
information that the enemy were in strength at the villag'o of 
Sassiah, about a mile distant. The force then advanced, but, 
after clearing the village of iShahgaiij, it quitted the imd, and 
forming up in the order indicated, the infantry in line in the 
centre, with the guns and a handful of cavaliy covering either 
flank, inclined to the right over a sandy plain. As 
they marched across this they descried the enemy, 

Polv'hele noticed that their infantry appeared to he 
posted in and behind the village of Hassiah ; that their artillery 
like wise was on either flank, but that their guns were screened 
by rising ground, foi’ming a natural breastwork, and by thickly 
planted trees. He obseiu’ed that their cavaby was massed in 
considerable strength behind their flanks. 

The English force coutinnad to advance to nothin half a mile 
of the enemy’s position when the latter opened 
with a Are from their left battery. 

Polwhelo then, halted his men, and ordered the Euro- 
peans to lie down and the guns on the flanks to return the fire. 
(Jiving to the screened nature of the enemy’s position it soon 
became evident that the British fire was inefleetive, and that, 
to drive the enemy from the idUage, it was necessary that the 
infantry should charge. In a short time, in fact, the enemy had 
acquired the exact range and had made such anamaite 
excellent practice that they exploded two tumbrils, p.vo*iiotit 
and dismounted one of the gains in the half battery 
on the left, besides inflicting severe loss amongst the horses and 
drivere. 

Captains H’Oyly and Pearson, promptly realising the situ- 
ation ; that tlie e.xchange of ax*tillcry fire at the range was all-fo 
the advantage of the sheltered enemy ; and that a continuance 
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of the same game Trould exhaust, Tvithout any corresponding 
advantago, the reserves of amnnmition at tiieir disposal ; had 
sent repeated messages to the Brigadier reporting 
o'Oyi’^nfl the fact, and urging him to attack tlie Tillage rvith 
I'carson urge }jis infantry. The enemy, far from being checked, 
inadT,aBce, "been cncouraged hy the success of their gnns to 
throw out skirmishers and to threaten our flanks with their 
cavalry. Every one in the British ranks who had an ey e to see, 
realised that, if the battle were to he confined to a mere 
exchange of artillei-y fire, the enemy would have 
’’^iaccS™^ the advantage. Still, for two hours, the Brigadier 
seemed content to pursue that fatal course, keeping 
hrs iufantrj' still lying down. 

Those about the Biigadier saw that, in continuing stationaiy^ 
the Brigadier was simply conning disaster. At 
re^oMs^fn- any period within those two hours I’olwhele was in 
a a more favourable position than Eyre had enjoyed 
icr. fight near Ai‘ah, On that occasion Eyre, 

after pounding his enemy until ho found that pounding alone 
would not win the day, had let loose his infanti y upon him. 
He did not wait till his caissons had been exhausted, till every 
shot had been £.red away! But this is just what Pol whole did 
do! The fact is, that, tenderness for the lives of the only 
European infantry available for the defence of Agra had made 
him over-cautious. His men were comparatively safe, theie, 

sufficient time, the order to advance. Fatal caution 1 Lament- 


able oblivion of the history of former wars ! It needed hut an 
onward movement of that thin red line to didve the enemy out 
of the village. The guns would then have coni- 
aiVrmr/, “ pleted their discomfiture. But minute succeeded 
minute, and onr infantry still lay, prone and 
motionle'^e, on the ground. 

Brigadier Polwhole was yol considering whether the time 
till too latet arrived to give the order to advance, w-hen tlie 
explosion of another tumbiil in the lialf battery on 
our left w’-arued him that it had all but passed. That explosion 
was greeted by the enemy wuth a frantic sLout of joy. Their 
Cbarseof cuvalry, emerging in order from behind the rill a 
0 ;, s^vept louj^a tho left flank to tke rear of onr 

T n j and finm that point made a desperate charge at the 
disabled guns. Calm and collected, Captain Pearson wheeled 
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round one of Ms guns and awaited tlieir approacli. The 
company of the 3rd Europeans nearest Mm rose likewise, and 
wheeled to face them. A volley of grape and • 
musketry gi'eeted then the enemy as they charged dSen^ir. 
the guns shouting and waving their swords. 

That volley sufficed to turn them. They rode hack dis- 
comfited. 

Almost immediately after the incident just related one of the 
enemy’s horsemen was seen to apj)roach our right flank, as if to 
ascertain* our condition there. The horseman returned and 
apparently made his report. At once about two Thej atiacT: 
hundred of the enemy’s cavalry advanced with the 
evident intention of charging Captain D’Oyly’s 
half-hat tery. At this sight, Captain Prendergast, who com- 
manded eighteen mounted volunteers, could not Gallant 
contain himself, hut with his small following charge nr 
charged the two hundred. As a manoeuvre to stop 
the enemy’s advance this gallant charge was effective, hut in 
other respects it was disastrous. In the hand to hand couflict 
which followed, the volunteers lost more than one-third of their 
number. Had the enemy not shown abject cowardice, not one of 
them would have escaped. 

Two hotu‘6 and a lialf had elapsed. Captain P’Oyly now 
reported that his amiminition was all but exhausted, 'fhc artiUerj'- 
Then, and then only, did the Brigadier give the 
order to advance. The result showed how decisive ^ 
would have been the mo^emont had it been made earlier. The 
British infantry started to their feet, moved forward, 
and, though suffering severely from the enemy’s ungadier 
guns and from the fire of marksmen stationed on 
the roofs of the houses, gallantly forced their way 
into the village. One of the enemy’s guns was caxitured and 
spiked. But our loss in this advance had been severe. The 
gallant H’Oyly, whose horse had been shot under him early 
in the day, was mortally wounded hy a grape-shot whilst 
endeavouring to set right one of his guns. ii'Oyiv'a 
Lifted on to a tumbril, he still, however, strong in conduct* 
the spirit of a soldier, continued to direct the fire of 
his battery. Careless of his own sufferings, his duty to his 
guns, his corps, his countiy, mastered every other thought. 
Overcome, at last, hy intense pain, he tuimed to the uian neares' 
him and said ; ‘‘ They have done for me now ; put a stone over 
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my giTiTe and that I died fighting my guns.” * He died, 
the Bccond’ day after, in the fort. 

In the village itself Major Thomas of the 3rd Europeans, 
a brave and accomplished officer, v'aa mortally 
'tue Irngc? wounded. Many men fell with him. Ever3’- house, 
lane, and gateway was disputed. At last the enemy 
were driven out. It rcquii'ed now but the support of artillery 
to complete tho victory. But here the fatal result of the delay 
in the advance hecamo apparent. There was not a single round 
of ammunition left ! 

To continue the contest with small arms was useless, for the 
Fatal cii e though driven out of the village itself, still 

qiiences of ' occupied detaehcd houses whence they continued to 
lavalfcrtg’" ^ heavy fire on onr men. D’Oyly was mortally 

wounded ; Pearson, with the other half-hattery a 
complete wreck, had lost his only siihaltem, Lamb, early in the 
action, and had suffered so severely in men and horses, and by 
the desertion of his native drivers with the spare horses, that 
he could not make a pretence of assisting. Meanwhile the 
enemy, attributing to the right cause tho silence of our guns, 
and gathering courage, began to make a strong demonstration 
with all three arms. For all practical purposes Polwhele had 
only infantry to oppose to them. These, too, occupying the 
village, in face of a force largely superior in all arms, were 
liable, at any moment, to he severed from their base, the fort of 
Agm. Tho British object had been to defeat the rebels; 
failing that, to guard the fortress of Agra,' The rebels had 
been repulsed, not defeated, and in the repulse the British had' 
exhausted the material which would have sufficed to render it 
decjsive. Under tho circumstances the only possible course 
seemed to bo to fail back to secure the base, if indeed even this 
were possible, 

Polwhele then ordered the retreat. To fall back in face of an 
enemy is always grievous to brave soldiers, but on 

- ZT" rage and 

• i contempt. There was not one, even amongst thn 
privates who did not feel that the day had been lost by bad 
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enemy’s horsemen seemed disposed to endeavour to hinder their 
movement j Waiting calmly till the enemy approached, some- 
what hesitatingly, within musket range, they then delivered a 
volley which made many a horse riderless. Again 
and again the rebel cavalry tried the same man- ° 
oeuvre, hut always with a similar result. The fire from the 
rebel guns, which had been at fiist alarming, now gradually 
slackened, and, from the fact that in the last round they fired 
copper coins, it was inferred that they too had run short of 
ammunition. 

Meanwhile Pearson had made superhuman exertions to 
mount and get away Ms disabled gun. But horses, ppar-on tries 
drivers, men, and time alike failed him. It did to&ivehis 
not, however, adorn the enemy’s triumph, for it re- 
mained on the ground, and a day or two later was brought into 
the fort. 

Bathed by the result of their attempts to charge, and, 
probably, by the failuie of their ammunition, the Thofnemy, 
rebels, as they followed the retreating force, marlmd 
their triumph by setting fire to every building they move on’ 
reached, heturning ihen to Shahgauj, they took 
there a hasty meal, and set olF that very night for Dehli. They 
reached the imperial city on the 8th of July, and wero received 
tliore with a grand salute in honour of their victory of Sassiah. . 

The beaten little army reached the fort as the day was 
closing. They had lost in killed forty-five, in wounded and 
missing one hundred and eight, of their number. The villagers 
Bdfoie the survivors entered, the blaze, advancing 
from house to house in the cantonments and civil 
station, had told the non-combatants and ladies within the fort 
how the battle had been appreciated by the natives. Hordes of 
villagers who had watched the contest from afar had at once 
dispersed to burn and to plunder. The previously released 
■prisoners, and their comrades, now sot at large, joined in tho 
sport. All night the sky was illuminated with the flames of 
burning houses, and a murmur like the distant sea told what 
passions were at worlr. It was a magnificent though sad 
spectacle for the dispirited occupants of the fort. 

During the two days following disorder was rampant in and 
outride the fort* The city, the cantonments, 
civil lines were rutblessly plundered. Of all the tti? 51,1 tiun ota 
official records those only of the revenue department ptundmd, 
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were saved. ^Iven t^eso were secured by the unautborised 
action of a liipili ojfficial — Mr. E. A. Eeaclc. Tbe otbez'S were 
and tiif King bin-ned wHb the buildings in which they were 
oriKhifis stored. At tlie same time tbe King of iJehli was 
procijiinrd proclaimed m the city.^' The rabble, w^ho had at 
first wondered at onr inaction alter ahaVtie -we-w-ere 

heaten in it, bad at least eansed the enemy to move off to Eehli, 
soon began to attribute it to fear, and to take advantage of it 
accordingly. 

Bnt there were men amongst them of a higher stamp who 
July!, knew us better. One of these, by name Eajaram,'a 
ixiy.iiiy of resident iP the managed on the evening of the 
-{.Q conveyed to the magistrate within the 
fort a note in which be informed him that there -were no rebel 
tvonpg in Agi'a ; tiiat the confusion which reigned was the work 
of the rabble ; and that the entry of the magistrate into the city 
with a Bufiioient force would restore order. 

An intimation of this nature was quit© sufficient to stir to 
Jir Drum ®*^tion a Dian possessing the energetic character of 
moiid rcat''re3 Mr. Drumtuond. 'I’he following morning he issued 
RtftiiTO" from the fort, escorted by a company of Europeans 
and some} guns, made a ciicuit of the principal 
streets and of the station, and proclaimed the restoration of 
order and British rule, 'i’hon, too, he became for the first time 
aware of the manner in which the rabble had vented their fury 
upon the Christian population who had hesitated to avail 
themselves of the protection of the fori. It hai2penecL that 
whil-t the great bulk of the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
had taken advantage of that protection, there had been men of 
the latter class, hci-n in India, natives in habits, in modes of 
thought, in every thing save religion, who prefen ed to confide 
m the friendship of tlmir native friends: these had been soufrht 
out and slanghtei-cd. At the same time, too, some Europeans on 
their way to the fort had been intercepted and murdered. The 
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number of both these classes who thus fell outside the fort 
amounted to twenty-two,"^ 

The restoration of order in the fort followed Mr. Drummond’s 
action in the town. The natives of the lower class, ordprniau 
prompt to appreciate decision, returned as if by rc‘v[vesia 
magic to their duties. Prior to Mr. Drummond’s 
triumphant tour through the city, there had been a great dearth 
of servants in the fort ; hut the day following small shopkeepers 
flocked in with provisions; domestics of every gi'acle were 
eager to renew or proffer service. The battle of Sassiah had at 
all events cleared the aiz-. The natives had seen the utmost 
the rebel troops could accomplish; and their faith in British 
ascendancy revived. 

, ' Now began that long life in the fort of Agra, — so tedious for 
soldiers, so conispicnous for the display of those 
splendid qualities which render a noble woman in thi^fort. 
very deed a ministering angel. The story has been 
told in graceful and touching language by one, herself a 
widowed fugitive from Gwjiliar,-~from whose account of the 
tragedy there I have already quotedf— and whose own 
sufferings never made her forget the griefs and necessities of 
otlrers. There are some points in it which demand a place in 
History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the fortress had 
been completed, arrangements were made to provide niEHcuiiieb 
for the necessities of the Christian population 
within. In addition to the residents of Agra i>vi;n.oiue. 


* Of these fiftepn werv men, four w’cic wonu^n, and three vere cliihlron. 
illost of thf'm were slang-htered bv our own rebd lions poliee Amongst them 
were Mr. Hubbard, Professor of litemturo, Agra College; air. Iliwe, itn old 
and paialvtie man, luid his son ; Mr. Christie; aiajor Jacobs; air. and aiis. 
Donnie; Mr. and Mrs. Dtrridon and their three eh Idien. A curious ciivuiii- 
Btauce is related in connection with the murder tif thesB last, illustmtive of 
the fidelity, so often evinced during tlie niutiuy, ot nsitive sen-vints to their 
musters. Mr. and airs. Derridon and three childrco were murdered at tlie 
door of their liouse by a gang of Muiuimmadaus. Tiiey had three other 
children and a Muhammadan nurse. Whilst her master and miatre'S were 
being killed thk nurse was severely wounded. Hut with rate fidelity the 
carried two of the other children to the Kota a Ii, and ivatclicd over their 
safety there. They were made over to Sir. Drinniuond as he rode through 
the city on the 8th. Tlie third surviving boy, aged twelve, escapes by 
creeping through the legs of the assasaing, and alone tryverijed the city in 
safety till ho arrived nt the tort. — Pliillip]}s’s J^’urraiivc. 

•]■ A Xiodp’s Pacape/roni Girdlidr, by Mrs, Coophtnd. 
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tliero "vv'ere congregated there fugitives from many stations. 
The majority of these liad lost all their property. Some had 
reached Agra only ’with the clothes 'R^hich they "wore. A not 
inconsiderable proportion rvere children. It was difficuH to 
provide for these all at once. For, it must be :’ememl)ered, the 
non-combatant population of Agra had been prohibited, j)rior to 
the mutiny of the Kota contingent, to tabs with them into the 
fort more than the contents of a small hand-bag, hfor had this 
state of things been wholly remedied by the removal of Mr. 
Colvin and the civilians to the same protection, No one had 
seriously contemplated the defeat of our troops at Sassiah. Our 
force had marched out of the station the better to defend tho 
station. No one had anticipated the actual result. The blaze 
of the burning biingalows which announced it gave to many, 
then, the first intimation that the bulk even of their wearing 
apparel had been lust to them for ever. 


But, notwithstanding these and other more serious losses, the 
love of order, of arrangement, and of comfort so characteristic 
of tlie British nation, quickly manifested itself. 

The first necessity hud been to set apart one of the buildings 
Prep ir.it inm US a hospital foi* the sick and wounded. At first a 

selected for this purpose. At a later 
sick a«a period the ilasjid, or Pearl Mosque, was also 

isouMcd. appropriated to the same object. 'J his buildiim. built 

entirely of a beautiful creamy white marble, was well (o he 
used as a hospital on account of the cloisters and cells by which 
Its. inma; V? 

priests anu devotees, were now made over to those sufferino- from 
of i\,o their privations, or the climater The 

dv.Li4„B, civilians of Agra were lodged in the small apart- 
ments ranged along three sides of the beautiful 
garden near iho Biwani khiiss, or privy-council chamber For 

ti. hdtos iadies and children, huts, separated 

ai.dckUdrcn, the one Irora the other by grass screens, silky, 
strong, and flexible, were arranged in fha 
pllery, twelve feet wnde, the roof supported on arches which 
runs round Biwani’dm, tho public hall of audience of 
Akbar. To tbe senior ofiiccrs and their families were allotted 
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small tiled libnscs near the liloti Masjid. Separate Louses were 
also made over to fugitives of distinction. For 
oillcers of a lower rank tents were pitched on a 
large green plot near the same building. The Roman Cathrdic 
Archbishop and his ecclesiastical staff were similarly 
accommodated. To the nuns and their numerous au^d’^tiinis^ 
pupils were assigned the sheds or store-rooms where 
the gun-carriages had stood.* The Protestant chaplains had 
comfoi table quarters, and the missionaries lived in the Palace 
garden. To the unmarried soldiers was assigned 
one set of harracks, whilst the married with their 
families occupied another sot. The'O latter had saved their 
furniture and lived in comparative comfort. Those of the 
Europeans most to be pitied, in point of accommodation, were 
the merchants and shopkeepers. They had to 
content themselves with erecting small grass huts on 
the archways and tops of hnildinge. The Eurasians 
were still less comfortably provided for. They had 
to find an abiding place “ anywhere.”']’ The total number of 
Europeans in the fort in July amounted to one tlioutand niuo 
hundred and eighty-nine. Of these one thousand and sixtj’- 
five were men, the rest women and children. In xLctotu 
addition there were three thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six Eurasians and Katives. 

So much for the accommodation. In the course of a few days 
the various habitations came 'to be classified as “blocks” 
alphabetically arranged. This was the first dawn of 
order and arrangement. Several of the archways or 
vestibules within the fort were about the same time 
converted into shops ; one into a post office. In the shops were 
sold the European stores which had escaped the savage instincts 
of the rabble. For some days no butcher’s meat was procurable ; 
but after the restoration of order in the city this defect was 


* “ They turned one large room or storehouse into a eliapel and fitted it up 
marvellously well with crucifixes, altars, and caudlesticks.” — A Lailye EsciqK 

from GtodUdr, , , t> i- ji. 

f I have taken these details from Mrs Cooplauds hook. Eegaiditig the 
Eurasiuiib she writes : “ Tho hnir-casto, or ‘ liilla Faringlifs,’ as the natives 
call them, who arc uucharitahly said to have the vices of botli different mces 
and tlie virtues of neither, were iu immense swarms and had to accommodate 
themselves any w lie re. A largo number of them lived in our ' square ' jmt 
beneath our balcony” (the balcony of tho UfiYaniatn); “ the rest lived in hoUe 
tyreotinels, or on tops of bu Idinga all over the fort.” 
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partly remedied, and the residents were supplied hj the 
Cominiesariat Department. As time went on the natives began 
to bring in from outside, fowls, eggs, and bntter. 

But, if the accominodation was rough and the privations were 
I'cro • f ^ ^ong time great, there were those who were 
prevented by no personal suffering from devoting 
tb cm selves to the wants of others. Before even the 
men wounded at the battle of Sassiah had been 
deposited in the first improvised hospital, mattresses, pillows, 
and quilts, which the ladies had been preparing for the event, 
had been arranged on hastily mamifactnred wooden cots. The 
ladies then formed themselves into a committee to assist the 
doctors in ministering to the wounded. At the request of the 
senior medical officer, Dr. Farquhar, one lady, Mrs. Bailees, 
undertook to preside over this committee, Ihe ladies were 
then divided into watches, and to these watches certain houi s 
during the day and night were apportioned. To avoid teasing 
the men by too ninch numing, a small separate room was made 
up for the lady nurses. Prom this, at stated times, they issued 
and went their rounds distributing tea, jelly, soda-water, coffee, 
and soup, or helping to dress the wounds of the patients under 
the orders of the medical officers.’*' 

Meanwhile the Government stores within the fort were 
oiicncd for the supply of clothing to those who most needed it. 
By degrees tailors wtro admitted from outside, and, though the 
demeanoui of these and other domestics was not always 
i-ospcctful, they showed yet the same regard as of yore for the 
pnnetnaily paid month iy stipend. 

It is giatifying to he able to record that the charity and 
^ the cares and Borro^yB of others displayed 
miitecd. ^ tlio Agra lortross knew no differences of relit>'ion. 

I. here was no place for the display of nari'owness on- 


* Rai Ws Jj’bfcs on ihe JieroU Mr. Ruikes ndda the foUowmK tribute to 
the feeling untWatidiict of the BntisJi soldier. ‘‘For ireeke that fhe "afe 
watr-hedover their charKo ncvctryvfls a .yord said by a soldier ^vhich could 

siiL-h of t))A n.,q 

they espr . ■ " ■ * 

all 6 ■ 
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the one side or of "bigotry on the other.. The minuto inquiries 
I have on this subject have convinced me that in their several 
spheres Catholic and Protestant strove to their utmost to do 
their duty to their neighbour. 

The Civil Government all this time existed, but for all 
purposes of defence and provisionment the adniinis- Brigidipr 
tra ion was in the hands of the military, Sub* 
seqnently to his defeat at Sassiah Brigadier Pol whele 
had, by express orders from the Governor-General, been 
removed from command.* His place was taken by Mea.tirea 
Colonel Cotton. That officer speedily inaugurated tikcubybu 
vigorous measures. The defences of the fortress 
were streni^hened and increased ; numerous guns were mounted 
on the ramparts; the want of garristm artillerymen was 
supplied by the enlistment of promising Eurasians to form gun 
detachments ; from the same class volunteers were called and 
selected and trained to serve as drivers ; the powder magazines 
were covered by mud ramparts to pi’otect them alike against 
treacherous attack and against the chances of being shelled. It 
must he recollected that all this time the Gwalidr contingent, 
possessing numerous field guns and a heavy battering train, 
WHS within seventy miles of Agra; that its leaders 
were constantly boasting that they would attack «iiichtiiu 
Agra ; and that they were with difficulty restrained Sl-lposcd. 
by Maharajah Sindhld. Inside the fortress was 
Major C. Maepherson, tire agent for the Governor-General 
at Sindhia’s court. His communications with Sindhia were 
daily. Th'C nature of them led the garrison to believe that they 
were always liable to an attack from that formidable contingent. 
They could not be cortitin that the loyalty of the Maharajah 
and his minister would for ever be able to restrain the pressure 
of the soldiers. And this uncertainty, whilst it added no little 
to the difficulties of the garrison, hastened the complotton of 

defensive preparations. ^ ^ i « mv 

Amongst tliGso was tho provisiomiioiifc of ’fcno loi’trGss* Xho 

cares of the Commissariat Department in this ihc Commis- 
respect were greatly lightened by the_ influence 
exerted by a character well known in Indian 
history, Laid Joti Parshad, a contractor whose successful 

* This order, dated 2Ctli of July, was received in A^ on the ath of 
August. 
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provision ment of the army during tlie Afghan, the Sikh, and 
the GrwaliJlr -wars had gained him a great and deserved 
repntation.. A "bazaar vraa established immediately outside the 
fortifications and qnicldy assumed the proportions of a regular 
market. 

By degrees it began to be considered possible to organise an 
An px- expedition for the relief of tb e neighbouring districts. 

these Aligarh, commanding the direct road to 
aiui wtitto Dehlf, was the most imlJortant. Colonel Cotton, ac' 
AtJgjrti. cordingly, equipped a small force composed of 
three companies of Europeans, three guns, thirty of the volunteer 
cavalry, and a few trustworthy native mounted levies ; placed 
the whole under the command of Major Montgomery, the 
Brigade Major, having under him, as commandant of the volunteer 
cavalry, the gallant de Kantzow, famous for his conduct at 
3ilainpiu*i ; and detached it for the purpose indicated. Leaving 

August, the force reached 
” ^ Aligarh on the 2'ith. They found the rebels, 
conwstmg of a large body of G-b&zis (fanatics) and a detachment 
of the 3rd Cavalry, in the occupation of a walled garden; 
Montgomery found it difficult to ascertain the precise position of 
the main body of the enemy, but, some of their cavalry having 
heenjnoted outside and on the left of the onoloaure, he directed 
do Kantzow to dislodge thetn. That officer did not require 
more explicit instructionB. Addressing a few words to the 
voiimteerB, he placed himself at their head and led them straio-ht 
at the enemy. The reheis watched the approach of this liand- 
iid of Europeans without fiinehiBg till they vw& wHhiu sh&t. 
They then raised their carbines and bred. *A second later, anti 
Tiitr^bpis without waiting to ascertain the result of their 
Sicj hors«^s» heads and fled. 

1 1 the Ghazie emerging from the eucWire 

had attacked our infantry. A oondderable number of them 
Qi*esscd in garments white as the driven snow, Buddenlv dashed 

i scimitars aloft, and ervin^^ 

out -Eehgion!- rushed on the advanced 

skimush.^Ts of the Europeans. Iffiey fought with a desperation 
so furious and with a rage so frantic that ir, became neceLary to 
bang up the gune to bear upon them. Then they retired and 
mir infantry, dashing after them, completed the overthiw! ’ The 
GhuziH and their allies wore then driven <mt of Alic^arh 

i ins was the last operation on anything like a large scale 
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in ti'ljjoli tli§ Agra fores i^^as eogaged until after tlio fall 
of Delili, But before relating tlie mantior in wKicli tliat 
cry wiling mercy " -vvns aoliieved, it is necGBsary to turn to tlm 
events wJiicli were happening during this period in the districts 
OB the left hank of the Jamaah — events less affecting Agra 
tlian the operations in the vicinity of Lakhnao and of Dehhl 
During a great portion of this period Mr. Colvin still 
continued to udminietor the duties attaching to his 
high oihce. But ho mas no longer the stiong man heiHh'nns? 
hoping ioT the prompt repression of the reb^eliion 
that ho onco had been. It was not alone the revolt that had 
liroken him. The uprooting of convictions deeply held and long 
clung to had been a blow hard to hear. Bjit it was luther the 
sense of his inability to restore order in his own provinces; the 
forced isolation to which 6\ents condemned him; tlie com” 
pubory inaction ; that preyed most deeply upon him, Of the 
line courage, the devotion to duty, the earnest consideintion 
-for others, tvhich had characterised his career, there never was 
the smallest abatement. These noble qualities shone brightly 
to his very last hour. "Warned by his medical advisers th,at 
continued attention to the details of office would he fatal, that 
he required perfect rest of body and mind, Mr, Colvin refused, 
noverthcless, to relinquish the smallest of the duties attaching 
to his high office. Ho feU that it would ill hecorae Hecontimics, 
the captain to leave the deck of his ship when she 
was drifting on to a lee eliore, the breakers almost in dmio-ftfJib 
sight ; that, ill as he was, it was his duty to set an 
csainple ; and that, as he must die some day, it was tetter that 
he should die in the performance of duties for which ho yet bad 
strength, ratiier than seek to prolong his existence by casting 
his cares upon another. 

Dew will question the nobility of soul which prompted Mr. 
Colvin to direct the course of the Btate-vossd to the vejy last. 
It has been thought that he might perhaps have advan- 
tageously consented to leave some of the minor details to Iris 
subordinates. But when Mr, Bailees, a judge of tho Court of 
Appeal at Agi'a, winie, so lute as Jriiy, that if ho wanted a 
sword or a pistol from the magazine Mr. Goririn’s coTinter* 
mgnaiure was necessaiy, he only exposed the red-tape ^'stem 
of administration which flourished then, and which 
probably flourishes still, in other countries as well red-sipo 
as in India. He exposed a eystem which was thou 
VOL. in. ^ 
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ingrained in the conntiy. It was but a brick in the wall of 
Indian administration. The reform of the system was 
necessary, but it could scarcely have been undertaken daring 
the mutiny. It was not routine duties of this nature that 
affected ^Ir. Colvin, The real pressure which broke him do^vn 
has been ah’eady indicated. 

“ Early in September,” wrote Mr. Raikes in his journal, 
Sppuniier. “Mr. Colvin asked me to prepare a plan for the 
Mr Colvin restoration of the Police in the North-Western 
(lies. Provinces, and I submitted a note on the subject; 
ou the 7th I called to talk over the matter, hut found the 
Lieutenant-Governor too ill to attend to business. Ou Wed- 
SeptcmLcr 0 . to our great sorrow, lie died, and 

on the next day, I, as pall-hcarer, paid my last 
tribute of respect to his memory. After ruling over the fairest 
|>rovince.s of India in her palmiest days he died without secure 
possession of an acre of ground beyond the Port, and his body 
was interred within the walls.” 

Thus died in the perforniauce of his duty, before the dawn 
Tritutca lo triumph of which he never despaired, the brave, 

iiiB TOcawry, true-bearted, and nobic Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. Whatever failings or pi*e- 
judicos ho may have had, they are all obliterated by tbo 
recollection of tbo earnestness, the single-mindedness, tho 
devotion to duty that characterised him in a most critical 
period. lie was sustained to the last by the consciousness 
tliat “ he had not shimnk from hearing tho burden which God 
had called upon him to sustain ’ ; by the conviction tbat ho 
had performed his duty to liis God and to liis country, and that 
no had ever striven to have a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. His death was deeply felt by all with whom 
ho connected by private iriendBhip or by ofiicial ties; and 
the Government of India only gave utterance to a feeling that 
pervaded ali^ classes when by a notification in tho Official 
Gazette it paid a just tribute to his name and memory.'^ 

’[ Tbo followinfr is ihe text of tbo notification rorerred to: “It is the 

GovcmoT-Gcncrat in Council 

uniicasing atixielies nml tribours of bis charge, winch placed 

I i by wliirh, of late, Ii’idia becu 

tlircatcnod, hcatih and strength gave way; and the Govchior-Wcnenil in 
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CHAPTER YI. 

THE NOETH-WEST PR0VISCJ3. 

In' the first chapter of this Book I have described the mutiny 
of the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry cantoned in detach- 
ments at the stations of Aligarh, Mainpurl, Itawah, and 
Balandshahr. It remains now to give an account of the anb- 
Be(j^uent ocourrencea in the districts represented by those 
stations, and in the districts adjoining j and of the action in- 
duced by the mutinous feeling in the province of Rohilkhand. 

I propose in the first instance to take the reader back to the 
station of Aligarh. The mutiny at that station, occurring on 
the 20th of ]\Iay, has been already related*^ Intelligence of 
this disaster had reached the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 2 1st. Sir Colvin at once organised an ex- smahifi’a 
pedition to hold the Hne, Acting under his orders, 

Captain Alexander, commanding 1st Iixegular Ca- 
valry Gwaliar contingent, sent hy Sin dhid to aid in maintaining 
ordor, Codrbaxn, rvitlj two huadrad and 


Council has to deplore with sincere prief the loss of one of the most dtstin- 
guistied amongst the servants of the East India Company. 

‘'The death of Mr. Colvin has occurred at a time when liia ripe espericure, 
hia high ability, and his tmtiring energy would have been more than usually 
valuable to the State. 

“ But liis career did not close before ho had won for himself a higii reputa- 
tion in each of the various hranebes of ndministration to wbiuli he wns at 
dillbrent times attached, nor until ho bad been worthily selected to fill the 
highest position in Northern India; nndhe leaves a name which not friends 
alone, but all who have bsen associated witli him in the duties of Govcrii- 
inciit, and aji who "may follow in bis path, will delight to honour. 

‘‘Tho Right Honourable the Govornor-Gcneial directs that tlio flag shall 
be lowered lialf-mast high, and that seventeen minute guns shall be llrcd at 
the seats of government in India upon the receipt of the present notification.*’ 
l"ugo 102. 
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tEirty-ihrcB troop ova, on. tlie IStli, Aligavli. Coclclurn, 
making; forced marclies, reached that place on the 2Gth. 

Ho aiTiTcd in time to protect and to esGOi*t to Hathras, a 
ips-r ''tailed town twenty-two miles distant, the lliuropeans 
jiny'sc. who had till then naaintamed their position in the 
Ticinity of Aligarh. At Hathras, however, ahont 
a hundred of his men, principally Muhammadans, rehelled, and, 
after having vainly attempted to invite thcii* com- 
xades to loin them, rode off to stir up the villagers 
iiaiLras. in the districts. But Coekbum, though his party 
was reduced to a hundred and twenty-three men, 
rc.solvcd to he even with his revolted troopers. Eeceiving 
information that they had been joined hy about five hundred 
villagers, and that these were organising a system of plunder 
and murder, Coclchurn formed a plan hy wEioh to 
them. He procured a curtained bullock cart, 
iheicbcis. such as nativo women generally travel in. Inside 
this cart he placed four troopers with loaded car- 
hiues, and di-ew the curtains. He then sent the cart on the 
road towards the rebel camp, ho following with his main hody 
under the shade of some trees. No sooner did the rebels see 
the cart than they dashed forward to secure the lady whom 
they imagined to bo inside. The troopers behind the curtains 
waited lill the foremost men approached, when they clis- 
cJmrgcd their carbines with fatal effect. On the sound of the 
dhohargo, Gookbum and his men dashed forward, killed forty- 
eight of the surprised foe, and dispersed the r'emainder. 

An action like this was, however, but a transient gleam of 
sunshine. 1 o aid in pacifying the districts, Mr. Colvin had 
ordere a thither, likewise, detachments of the 2iid Gavalrv 
under Captain Burlton and Lieutenant Balmond, and Captain 

^^^:['leiy of the Gwdliar contingent. Lieu- 
Hifntsqftiie tenant Cookhuiu s detachment ]iad also been 
(;.u.ircon- strenghened hy the main body of his regiment, 
Tiiuiiiiy.' the 1st, under Captain. Alexander. Up to a certain 

1 1 fo these several amis and 

dotachmenhs behaved perfectly well. Gradually, however, as 

the villagers rose on oveiy side, the pressure became too much 
Jniyi. Jot thenu On the Ist of July, the let Cavalry, 
^ 1 * , then at Hdtlmas, mutinied. The men showed no ill- 

onT 1 T they must 

..o. ^Nhcn ImndrcdH n-.tb ni-ms m their hands issue orders to 
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units, tlie units must obey* Alexander and tlie officers ■wdtli 
him had, then, nothing for it hut to ride for Agra, a jouraey 
they successfully accomplished* The following day, the men 
of the Artillery, under Pearson, and those of the 2nd Cavalrj’, 
commanded hy Burlfcon, and then stationed at Sansi, seven miles 
beyond Hdthras, incited hy letters from theii' comrades at that 
place, liltewise rose in revolt, and intimated to their officers that 
they no longer req^uired them. Pearson, Burlton, and Salinond 
did all that men could do to heep their men true, hut in vain. 
The men still insisted on joining their comrades at Hathras. 
The cavalry started off the following morning for that place, 
their officei s still accompanying them. There, having effected 
a junction with the Ibt Cavalry, they once again, in a very 
peremptory manner, insisted that their officers should leave 
them. Burlton, Salmond, and the surgeon, Dalzell, at once 
then took the road to Agra. Shortly afterwards, Pearson, wlnt 
had clung to his battery, arrived with his mutinous 
gunners. The only other European wiih him was cwinTsauf* 
his staff-sergeant. Pearson found the two regiments 
of cavalry drawn up as if on parade. He rode up 
to them, received their salutes, questioned them about tlieir 
officers, and was told they had left for Agra. Ho then calmly 
and coolly rode down their ranks, speaking to the men ho knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native officers. His position 
was full of peril. At any moment he might have been shot 
down. An imprudent gesture, a sign ot alarm, would have 
been ihtal to him. Hut Pearson was egual to the occasion. Ho 
continued his ride down the ranks coolly, followed by his 
sergeant, mounted on his second charger j nor did he change 
his pace till the line had been well cleared. He and the ser- 
geant then put spurs to their horses. A little beyond 
the village they overtook the cavalry officers. The e=c,tpetu 
wliole party then rode on, hiding by day, and 
reached Agfa in time to share in the disfister of the 5th, 

It is romarlmblo that the men made no attempt to molest 
them. j&Iost remarkable when tlio fact is taken into 
consideration, that the foot-soldiers of the same con- 
tingent evinced the most hloodihirsty feelings 
towards their officers ! Could there have been any 
significauce in the fact that the cavjiliy" soldiei’s 
wore mostly Lluliammadans, whilst nineteen-twentieths of the 
infantrymen were Hindus? more I cannot say. Tlie fact, bow- 


Wcrvllic Jill- 
liamiiiartana 
Ic-’* btotv!- 
ttiir'ty ihau 
iliB ilindii'. f 
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doserres to "be considered in connection \7itl1 the cause of the 
rehellion. 

Meanwhile, some well-mounted volunteers, consisting of 
civilians, of officers whose regiments had mutinied, 
of clerks in puhlio offices, of planters, of shopkeepers, 
all animated by one feeling, had been doing good 
service in the distifcts. Their hrst act had been to relieve a 
body of sis or seven of their countrymen, besieged by the rebels 
in an indigo factory. They then pushed on to Aligarh, where 
they were joined by Mr. Watson, the magistrate, a man of 
remarkable courage, and by others. They now discovered, 
however, that the rehellion had grown beyond their strength ; 
so, unable to coerce the revolted villages, they gradually fell 
hack on Agra. Twelve* of them, however, disdaining a 
retreat so rapid, remained behind, occupying a faetoiy about 
five miles from Aligarh. But, resolute as were these men, 
they, too, were forced to retreat when the Gwaliar cavaliy 

The faiib k concentration of the volunteers 

Agra, they "wero employed as pickets on the 
Mathura road to watch tlie approach of the Nimach 
brigade. How they behaved towards that brigade has been 
already related. 

It will thus be seen that the efforts of the Government of the 
Korth-West Provinces to stay the plague in the districts lying 
on the left bank of the Jamnah, between Dehli and Agra had 
signaUj’- failed. In tlie more northerly districts, and in the 
districts of the Eohllkliand division, rebellion had been even 
■more rampant and more successful. 

Although the troops in Bohilkhand rose in revolt a few days 
oarhei than did those in the more northerly districts, the plan 
='■ ■ ■ ^^fliwards to Kdnhpiir and Lakhnao, 

■ 1 ^ . . ... latter should in the first instance 

ffi Irti'cfAAc i ' propose to curry the reader with me 

to the districts known as baharanpur and Muzaffarnan-ar to 
descend thence through Rohilkhand to Fathgarh 

I he station of Sahuranpur was, before the mutiny, essentially 

siijflitnpiir. situated on the bank of the 

^ two miles from the city of 

* C<x:lcBi tiffion, and Oiiiraui. f! ^ 1 m . 

St(;vart CluTke, eiirfionn ; cLtk Umde Snarly, planters ; 

Jinslgufl Marrth ^nd Oliphflnt ’ and Hnnii-lon; 
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the same name, and wliich. was tlie c.apital or chief town of the 
district, also called SahaTanpur. The popnlation of the town 
amounted to about forty thousand — many of them Muhamma- 
dans, with rather a bad character for turbulence. In the 
earlhr portion of the present century Saharanpur had been one 
of the frontier stations of the Biitish territories. To guard it, 
a rather strong fort had been built on its northern, 
face. But to such an extent did confidence in their 
star override in those days all suggestions of etation. 
prudence in the British mind, that, on the extension 
of our frontier, the executive of the day had converted the fort 
into a civil gaol, whilst the same authority had allowed the 
Stud Department to run up the ditches and mud walls of their 
paddocks so close to the ramparts of the said gaol, that it would 
have been easy from their cover to pick off the sentries on its 
walls. 

When the mutiny broke out at Mfrath, the European male 
population of Saharanpur, including clerks, numbered only six 
or seven persons. The Eurasians were scarcely more 
numerous. There was over the treasury a native po'jSo^ioi? 
guard of some seventy or eighty Sipahis, com- 
manded by a native officer, and furnished by the 29th Native 
Infantry from Muradsibad. The civil gaol guard, numbering 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties connected with 
the gaol, furnished guards to the civil officers’ houses. Through- 
out the diatiict likewise, was scattered the ordinary police 
force, amply sufficient in times of peace* to repress the dis- 
order of a population numbering even nearly a million souls. 

The position of Saharanpur was in every respect of great 
importance. It was the point whence tlie road led 
to Dehiu and to the hill stations of Masuid and 
Landaur ; it was contiguous to Eiirki, from the canal non. 
establishments of which the army before Dehli was 
lar^'ely supplied with men and materials for fore-arditig the 
siege; and it was the seat of one of the Government studs. 
Yet now the entire district, comprising likewise the Eugineoritig 
College, the canal workshops and costly aqueducts, seemed to 
ho at the mercy of the Sipiihis and the disaffected natives, for 
there were no European troops ■who could be summoned with 
any hope that the call would bo responded to. Tliere w^ero 

* Eobortaou's VMriet Duiits diiruit; i/te Eecoh. 
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indeed Europenn troops at jJKrath, some soTenty miles distant. 
Blit, until after tlie fall of Eehli, timidity bordering upon 
panic ; selfisbness, utterly neglectful of tbe general public iveal ; 
ruled ■uitb fatal effect tbe military counsels at that station. 

Eortiinately there -n^ere men at Sabaranpur whose hold 
spirit and ready resource supplied the place of 
soldiers. The magistrate, l^fr. Robert Spantie, ivas 
an able public servant, full of energy and mental 
power. His lieutenant, Mr. Eunclas Robertson, joined to a 
manly and energetic nature a clear head and a 
coolness not to bo surpassed. A fit associate with 
these was Lieutenant Brownlow, of the Engineers, 
cool, daring, enterprising, and resolute. With such men at 
Sabaranpur there was yet a glimmering of hope that the crisis 
might he surmounted. 

d'ho news of the outbreak at Mirath reached Saharanpur on 
the evening of tbe 14th of May; that of the massacres at Lohli 
on the following day. Mr. Spankie at once convened a meeting 
ihcvpfnd residents. At the meeting it was decided to 

iiic Tton-cou\~ hold the station, hnt to despatch the women, and 
children, to Masuri. This arrangement was carried 
- out at once. As soon as possible after the departure 
of the ladies, those of the gentlemen of the station who had 
remained behind"^ determined to unite and occupy one bouse. 
The clerks and Eurasians, invited to join them, showed at first 
some disinclination, but in a day or two they ebann-ed their 
minds and acceded to the proposal.t ” 

Space will not permit mo to detail in full the preliminary 
which threatened these few bold men. 
mutiny at the not distant station of 
sabawinir. lUuzaffarnagar; now, it was the approach of two 
mutinous companies of tho sappers and miners; 
now, a comhmation of the villagers to attack them. This 1-ist- 
iianicd danger, a very serious one, was warded off by acting' on 
ti.o ryo'P'o, BO conspiouDOB dmfag tho anS Z 

snocoBoful ,vl,onovor nctod Mpon, that “hoUnoss io pnidcLe ” 
liisteKl of Mpitme for tho intended onslnnght, Jlr. ESeon 
enl.Bting in Ins canso some influential and we i-disnoseriand’ 
a„t.c.pated it hy atfaeMns =>nd capturing tSTonspSt 


r iSo-UensiWy to escort tho la^ioa 

t DtiUcn (JuMiif, the JieroJi, page 25. 
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tot’s, Contmuing to pursue this policy, Mr. Eohertsou, taking 
Tvith him a few of the 4th. Lancers (native), a 
detachment of the 29tb. !^fatiYo Infanti’y, and sooie 
police, proceeded to the most important and the ^obrnson^"*' 
most disaffected parts of the district to assert 
British authority. By a combination of tact and daring Mr, 
Bobertson accorapliehod a great deal. He soon ascertained, 
however, that tho landowners sympathised with the rabble, and 
that tho fact that rebellion, not plunder, was their object, 
would make his task extremely difficult. Burther success, he 
felt, w'ould depend on the fidelity of the Sipahis. 

Hitherto these had showu no sign of wavering, but 
very soon there appeared amongst them the symp- sipml 
toms of disaffection so common elsewhere. On the 
30th. of May, Mr. Boberteon had been joined by two companies 
of the 5th Eegiment of Kativo Infantry. These mutinied on 
the 3rd of June. Undaunted, the gallant civilian still con- 
tinued his noble efforts in the cause jof^order; nor, 
though the detachment of the 29th J^'atiye Infantry sipu liiilds M9 
revolted on the llth of July, did he, or his superior, 
for one single hour relax their hold on the district. 

This was stiU viidually British when the fall of Behli removed 
from the nativo mind the calculations which till then had 


inspired them to resist. 

At the civil station of hluzaffarnagar, about midway between 
Saharanpdr and Mirath, the native gum-cl over the 
treasurj^ was furnished by the 20th Begimout of 
Kative Infantry, quartered at Mirath. This regi- 
ineut had taken a prominent part in the famous outbreak of the 
10th of May. It rvas not to be expected, tlterefore, that the 
detachment would abstain from following the example set^at 
liead-Quarters. Bor three days, however, it did abstain, hior 
did the Sipahis composing it make any demonstration until the 
British magistrate on tho spot had given a si ^al proof of his 

belief in the collapse of British rule. That official, 

Mr. Berford, ivith a precipitancy as unworthy as it 

was rare, closed the public offices on the receipt of the bad news 

from Mirath. He subsequently took refuge in a smaU house in 

tlao toTO, witMrawing the guards posted mor the 

e:aol for his own personal protection. Ine eonsc- uonriaK;. 

Kvolt of the inhaUtauts of the district. Laudewners and peasants 
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alike "believed that tke mn of Britisli rale liad set, a ever to rise 
again. Every maa wlio kad a grievance, tko plunderers by pro- 
fession, tko plunderers ky opportunity, seized tke golden cliance. 

Not were tke Sip^kis then kackivard. Tkey broke 
jhn3 ijjs open the treasury, carried a^vay all they could con- 
'''ey, and inavoked for Muradakdd. Tke bulk of the 
plundered money fell to tke townspeople and dis- 
trict Tovolters. There was no one to prevent or to remonstrate 
with them. Authority had disappeared As^ith klr. Berford. 

But tke risings in the northerly portions of the Noidk-West 
Provinces were trifling compared Avitk those in 
nuiiiii^hand. 3^ohilkhand. The principal station in. Eohilkhand 

is Bareli. Here, in 1857, were cantoned the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, the 18th and GSth Native Infantry, and a native 
hattery^ of Artillery. The hrigade vras commanded by Brigadier 
Sikkald. Bareli was likewise the chief civil station 
in Bohilkhand, hoing the head-quarters of the 
Commissioner, The Christian population, including 
Eurasians, somewhat exceeded a hundred in number. 

The nueasy feeling amongst the native troops, w^hioh had 
manifested itself so BtronglyT in Bengal in the month 
of March, gradually travelling up countiy, had 
viaiiou. reached Bareli in April. During that month the 
men of the iufantiy regiments there stationed 
questioned their oflicers regarding the new cartridges, and 
asked pointedly whether it ivere true that those cartridges wore 
greased with the fat of the cow and of the pig. The reply 
given by the oiheers was apparently mtisfactory, for the 
excitement created by the rumour almost at once suhsided. 
But the introduction into the regiments of the new musket drili 
agaimousef suBpicion, The natives of India are essentially 
co/ifcervativG in their views. A case for innovation must' bo 

I"!* to ooi'-moci ttem. Tlio Sip'diiB at 
ottbeSiliSiin. Btreb, thou minds prone to suspicion, eonhi not 
"tliGii iiiiclcrstiiTKl tliG rcfiso^i for finy military 

jse, a new' musket or a now musketrv drill skmilrl 


piirpo 


asketry drill should he 
neccpaiy-. “ W e and our fathers,” they said, have conquered 
limdnstan with the piesont musket ; what is ihe use of a naw 
one?” They continued, however, to practise the new d^iU 

Dp to the beginning of the second week of May the 


men 
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when drilled together, hy companies, had "been taught only the 
new bayonet exercise. Hut in the second week it was deemed 
advisable to instruct them in the neu' system of ball-practice. 
The osperiment began with, the grenadier company of the 18th. 
hTatlve Infantry. But on (y one round par man was served out. 

It liappened that an an-angement previously considered — by 
whiah the guns of the battery were to be moved from their 
actual position close to the practice-ground* — had taken efiect 
early on the very morning on which it had been decided that 
the men of the grenadier company of the ISth Native Infantry 
fihouH make their first experiment with the new .fhcir mimis 
ammunition. To the minds of the Sipahis* aheady prone to su,- 
o^er-excitedi this change in the position of the guns ^ 

was a nmv revelation. The suspicion Hashed tipon their minds 
that the guns had been shifted with tho sole object to coerce 
them into using the obnoxious cartridges. This, too, accounted 
ibr the fact, which at the time had seemed so strange to them, 
that only one round of balled ammunition had been served out 
to each man. They would thus bo formed up on 
the practioQ-gronnd, they argued, practically do- b/iiiEc3)iinfio 
fenceless, liable, at a given word, to be swept away 
by the guns. The suspioiou, soon become conviction, 
spread to the entire regiment. The grenadier company had 
already set out. A considerable nuoibor of the men of the 
other companies ran then to the artillery lines to upbraid t o 
gunners for thus aiding the attempt to take away their 
comrades’ caste; but the bulk of them, gloomy, anxious, but 
determined, waited in their lines the booming of the guns, or 
the return of the grenadiers. When these appeared, 

■unharmed, the excitement for the moment cooled. jur” th mu- 

Only, however, for tho moment. Tho same day tirij*. 
broup-lit to the station news of the mutiny at 
Mirath, of the disaffection of the districts round Bareh. and 


Tho real obioct was to place the guns uiidsr Jie of ihc 8th 

Ivtc^Lr Gavahy. They were in fact regularly confided to that 
SL'Ca in the text that Bubaetiuently they were withdrawn, and 
to their own men. This rcstorahon w&b a part of the 
Tiollcv 80 potmlar in the Government circles of Calcutta, riie buhahdnr of 
tire ArlillSy, whose tearful protestations in favour of 
iruus excite J tlic sympathy of many, subsequently assumed the 
the rebcllieiia brigade, and eventually commanded m chief nf De i. 
name was Uaklit Ixhau. 
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of evil ciispositions matiifestefl "bj tlie nafciTG rogiment stationed 
at Muniddbad. 

This "viras on the l-ith. The Bi'igadier.> vSihhald, vas absent on 
a tour of inspection. His place ^vas temporarily 
ocenpied by Colonel Colin Tioup, a gallant and 
distinguiebed officer. Colonel Troup had not been 
an indifferent spectator of all tbat had been going on in the 
nativQ army during the preceding two months. But, ex,porienced 
as he u'as, shi’ewd, clever, and discerning beyond most of the 
old officei's of the Company’s army, not even Colonel Troup had 
detected the radical cause of the disease he was called upon to 
combat. He believed that it could he cured by 
pc^s'ii^sion, by an unbounded display of confidence, 
tticasurtj, by, in fact, treating the Sipdhis as one would treat 
naughty children, by assuring them that all previous 
offences would bo condoned, if they would behave well for the 
iiitnre. In a word, he was a believer in llr. Beadon’s theory of 
“a passing and groundless panic.” 

But Colonel Troup did not the less take every possible 
measure to meet an emergency which he foresaw might at any 
Jiiomont arrive. Of all the regiments under his command he 

Tt,o Pih 1 . implicitly b the Stli Irregular Cavalry, 

gujar Cavalry, ^hc antecedents of that regiment gave him reason 
for his belief. IN'ot only was it a splendid regiment, 
well m.anned, well horsed, and well commanded, but it bad but 
a vciy short period before come forward at a critical penod to 
show its readiness to proceed wherever the interests of the 
British seradco might demand its presence. AYhen, b 3852 
tbo 38th Hegirnout of Native Infantry had refused to proceed 
to egu on the ground that the caste of the men would bo 
rumed by a sea voyage of eight days, the 8th Irregulars had 
V yohmteered to sail thither. Taken at their word, 
SifaS’* they marched from Hansi to the port of emharkatiom 
dcbw. a. distance of a thousand miles, without losing a 
finiglo man bom desertion. Lhoceeding by sea to 
Tegu, thej not only rendered there most excellent service but 
nmdo tliemsel ves remarkable for their discipline aud ihe r 
intelligence.^ ilieir native officei-s were meu of good ffimilv 

manly and intellectual pumuite, and proud 
ihmi' togimcnt and their service. 

acting commandant of this regiment w^r 
C aptam Aleranaoi SlacUenaD. Captain Maatenaio had baan 
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some years witli the StTi. He had served vath it as adjutant 
aud as second in ooniraand. He was devoted to the Tcgiment, 
gave to it liis nndivided care, and was unsurpassed in all tlie 
qualities of a commanding officer. Ho was well supported by 
his second in command, Lieutenant Beoher. 

Up to the period at which my nanntive has arrived the 
conduct of this regiment had been most oxemplarj". Colonel 
Troup, then, looking at its antecedents and at its actual 
hehavionr, had reason to regard it as his mainstay in case of an 
outbreak. 

It was, I have said, on the 14tli of May, that tho evil news 
from tlie outer world reached Bareli, Colonel Troup 
at once directed that the stiength of the regiment foibles 
ho most trusted should be doubled ; he wrote to the Etrci-Kth or 
civil authorities requesting them to place under his 
orders all the sawdrs, or horse patrols, in their 
districts ; he recalled all officei's from leave ; and he recom- 
mended that the ladies and children, in fact, all the 
European women and children, should be sent off to Uie 
the hill station of h\aini Tdl.* Large cavalry ims? 
pickets wero thrown out, and the Irregulars were 
kept ready to turn out at any moment. At the same time 
Colonel Troup paraded the brigade, and addressing 
the men assured them that they had nothing to fear 
as long as they continued to behave themselves ; that move tbe 
no new cartridges wore coming, and that, if any tbc sJp'shis!*' 
should come, ho would destroy them on the parade- 
ground in. their prcseuco. On the following day, the Idth, 
further to allay the suspicions of tho men, he had the guns 
moved back to their former position. 

But the evil was too deeply rooted to be removed by smooth 
words. Kotwithstanding all Colonel Troup’s efforts 
the suspicions were not allayed and confidence did Catipc» nork- 
not return. Eor some days, indeed, tho Sipahis 
continued to perform their duties with precision, 
but they were, whether in the lines or on guard, always in a state 
of excitement. This excitement was fed by tho evil-disposed of 
tlio city, by emissaries from Mirath, from Lohli, from Finizpur, 
and especially by intriguers from the districts instigated by 


* Tho ladies, a omen, and ohildren nere at onco sent otT to Naini Ttil, 
escorted thither by a detachment of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, 
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ouo Klum PialiaduT Khun, a pensionei’ of the Governiuent, and 
the heir of the faaions TJohilnh chief, Hafiz Pahinat Khati> 

Brigadier Sihhald retiimed to Bareli ou the Ifith. From 
that date till the 2ifih, no material change occurred in the state 
of affairs. The hrigadicr confirmed and carried out all Colonel 
Troup’s arrangements. "Whilst the attempts at “ management ” 
on the part of the British were continued, thoSipahis displaji'od 
the suspicions, the excitement, the sullen determined mien, 
comhined with rigid performance of duty, Avhich characterised 
their comrades at otlier stations. But on the morn- 
of tlie 29th, Colonel Troup received a note from 
Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner, informing him 
that it had come to his knowledge that his, Colonel Troup’s 
regiment, the f>8lh Kativo Infantry, intended to mutiny that 
day. Colonel Troup had but just perused that note when the 
native sergeant-major of his regiment ran breathless into his' 
presence to tell him that whilst bathing in the river that 
morning, men of both regiments, the 18th and G81h, had 
fcwom to rise at 2 p.m. and murder their European ofllcere. 

Colonel Troup acted at once as the emergency required. He 
warned the officers of tho three regiments and of 
rrlpa?Jfo?^ the artillcrj’- ; informed tho brigade major, Captain 
ibe crisis. Browuilow, of the notices he liad received, and re- 
^ _ commended him to ride off at once to report the 

information to tho brigadier, fixing the lines of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry as tho place of rendezvous for all. 

It uas about 1 o clock in the day %vlien Captain jMackenzxe 
received tho order to turn out his regiment. In a 
X Jl’/r minutes tho men were in their saddles, and 

imgubrs. certainly, as far as appearances rvent, no men could 
have displayed a more loyal spirit, or a greater readi- 
ness to do their duty, tbau did tlie men of the 8th Irregulars. 
Ihc regiment continued mounted for two hours In the 
mtOTval whether from the attitude of the cavalr^, or from 
y.omo oibcr ronsoD, tbo won of tho infantry changed their plans. 
I ho rising was postponed. ^ 

The behaviour of tho 8th Irregulars had justified Colonel 


v^nonei TonghX near Fi.lJ.Mnj. JGjnu B/iKd/fr 7r>.y;rrk«v^ i 

ore the (Jrrccmlant anrl jfeir of 

ancthLi as a reiired civil rfiJetr of the firilifek Government, ^ 
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Troup’s confidence. On this apparently crucial day not a 
symptom of disaffection had been manifested by a singl6 
trooper. Yet — curious fact— on the evening of that 
day, Colonel Troup received from a sure authority 
information that the men of that regiment rvere not rrivutp 'ra^n- 
absolutely to be relied upon; that they had sworn 80 ^ 1 ^ not* 
not to act against the infantry and artillery, though toboteUed 
they would not barm or raise a hand against any 
European. The horizon was becoming darker. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of the 30th, were 
passed in excitement on the one side, in watchfulness on the 
other. Colonel Troup did not doubt now but 
that the outbreak was a question, not of days, but 
of hours. Few of the other officers shared his 


opinions. The brigadier, the brigade-major, the 
officer cortimanding the 18th, the officer commanding the 
battery, all believed that the storm would pass over. Captain 
Mackenzie, whilst sharing Colonel Troup’s opinions regarding 
the other regiments, had still faith in his own men. It would 
have boon strange had it been othei’wise, for up to the 3 1st of 
3Iay the fidelity and devotion of the 8th Irregulars and their 
officers had alone kept down revolt. 

On the morning of the 31st the crisis came. It was heralded 
by tlie usual attempt at incendiarism, Captain 
Brownlow’fi house having been fired in the small 
hours of the morning. The only other warning 
given was that conveyed by the behaviour of the 
men on the tressitry guards who hsd fmatohed from a 
native official a letter he was carrying to the fort, torn it up 
in his face, and abused him. This was the first 


serious impropriety committed by the native soldiers First nmni- 
at Bai’eh. These two occurrences put many on tbesii^abia, 
their guard.- Still all continued quiet in the lines, 
when, just at 11 o’clock, the report of one of the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and the yells of the ^jipahis, 
waiTied every one in the station that the crisis was upon them. 

Tho rising in fact -had been thoroughly organised by the 
Si pa his. Parties had been told off to murder each 
officer. Th^''’'ouv fixed wiis 11 o’clock on that 
Sunday, /1st. No sooner had tho regimental an/wToim 
gongs stru| /eleven strobes than some Sipahis of 
the 3 8th /f'd to tho guns and poured a volley of grape 
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into tLc hoii';cs nearest to tlicir lines. Small parties cari-;;vnn^ 
witli tliem tlieir muskets wont oEt to cacli separate 
Tbcy RKiipy. ; tho roinaiticler rushed ont in a mass to 

l>nni, to kill, to de.stroy. 

The warning of which I have spoken had induced many 
officers to have their horses saddled, and to hold themselves 
ready for inmierliato action, Tho rondc/vons was 
rii'' oflSerra lines of tho 8th Irregnlars. To reach those 

linos some had to g.allop acro'-s thoinfaiitiy parade- 
ground exposed to volleys of grape and mnslceiiy. 
Oihei's, ignorant of the previous occnrronecs of tho morning, 
and, tlioreforo, not warned, were forced to take refuge in tho 
city. Tlic brigadier, mounting his horse on tho fir^t discharge 
of tl\o battoiy guns, rode off at once, hut was shot 
.mr” j N chest as ho was making for llie rondo/ivons. 

hsat. ^ Other ollicors shared tho same fate, some at tho 
time, some later. 


Tut, whilst all are hastening to the rendezvous, tho reader 
must outstrip them, and boo what Captain Mackenzie and his 
regiment w<3rG doing there. 

At 10 o’clock that morning a Hindu TJisnldar of his regiment 
hud reported to Mackenzie that some of tho IlindiiH 
cn*iaai*ijac- troop, while bathing, had heard tho Sipiihis of 

uLh" the ISth and UStU say that they intended to rise that 
day at 11 o’clock, murder every European — man, 
woman, ami child — in the })laco, scizo tho tioasuiy, and open 
tho gaol. Similar reports hud l)cen so prevalent \lnring tlm/ 
preceding foituight that Mackenzie was justified in not giving 
implicit <'rcdence to this. But, ns a measure of precaution, he 
sent orders to his nalivo adjutant to w’om tho native officens 


commanding troojjs to have their men ready to tuni out at a 
minneiitV notice. lie al-o imparted tho inlbrmation hv letter 

A. /"* . t .1 rti #til ♦■Ml-.* _ _ ^ 


Bmwnlow, rushed in with tho informalitm that tlio row h 
V«-gxin. Alnn^'it Kinuiltaneou.sly the fire of tho hattory guJ 
and the discliargo of mnsketry c.ame to confirm Ijib stor 

rnlmiel Tmnp fdlowed alun^vt immediate] v. :;\racl'enzie n. 
Ih'cher at once mounted their horses and rode down to thoi. 
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Hues to turn out tlic moii. Tlie 1st, 2nd, and 3rd troops of 

tlie 8 til, for min tho right udng, wero soon draAvn up 

in front of their lines facing the station. But it seem- 

ing to Slackenzie that the ti'oops of tho left mng 

sliowod unusual delay, he proceeded amongst them to hasten 

their movements, hleanwhilo, the confusion w.as every moment 

increasing. Fi'oin all parts of Bareli, officers, 

civiiians, ana others, were running and riding into bostcnthc 

the lines for prot‘"ction. The artillery and infantry nio^m^nt^nr 

wore keeping up a constant and rapid fire on the 

fugitives, whilst all aruuiid bungalows were hoginning to smoke 

and bl-ize. Keeping his head cool all this time, Hackenzie, 

gallantly aided hy Becher, had turned out the troops of tho 

left wing, and was getting them into order, when 

happening to look round, he saw tho troops of the 

right wing go “Threes right,” and move off at a 

trot to the right and rear of the lines. Bigging his spurs into 

his horse, Mackenzie quickly headed the wing, halted 

it, and asked by whose order they had moved. The 

Eistildiir commanding the 1st squadion replied that 

Colonel Troup had given the order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode 

on to Colonel U’roiip, who had moved ahead in company with 

some officers and civilians, and asked what he proposed to 

do. Troup, who hy tho death of the brigadier had become tho 

senior officer in the station, replied that lie proposed 

to retire on hTainf Tab Mackenzie, still feeling sure 

of his men, earnestly requested permission to be per- 

allowed to take his reginlent back and try and rc- 

cover the guns. Txemp replied that it virus nsuless J mutineer*.. 

hut, yielding at last to Mackenzie’s urgent iiieadiiigs, 

he consented in these words : “It is no UbO, hut do as yon 

like.” 

The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced by the informa- 
tion lie had received on tho night of the 30th of May 
and confirmed in his view by the delay of the left 
wing to turn out, had come to mistrust the 8th. 

Irregulars, Mackenzie, on the other hand, whilst 
thoroughly believing in them, felt satisfied that tho Macktur,'e. 

‘ order given to them by Colonel Troup to follow tho 
Europeans to Kaiui Tal was the one order which would try 
their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying it out would ini- 
qioso upon them the necessity to leave all their property, and, 

VOL. rzr. 
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in some instances, tliose for "wliom they cared more than for 
their property, at the mercy of the rebels. There can be no 
doubt now that the information on. which Colonel Troup acted 
was partly true. There were traitors amongst the 8th Irregn- 
lai-s. prominent amongst these was the senior native ofScer, 
Muhammad Shafi. This man had been gained over 
Khan Bahadur Khan, and had in his turn done 
his hest to gain the men. Yet it is to he rcgi'otted, 
I think, that Mackenzie’s arrangements were interfered 
with before the temper of the men had been actually tested. 
The movement to the right, and the remonstrance with 
Colonel Troup, lost many precious moments at a most critical 
period. 

The value, in fact, of a few moments was never more clearly 
jraciccTizip demonstrated than on this occasion. Whilst Mac- 
iietmTed bv kenzie had been talking to Colonel Troup, the left 
wing had beeu drawing up in lino. The moment 
they were quite ready, the traitor, Muhammad Shaf* 
%vatching his opportunity, gave the order to the men of tl 
wing to foUow him, and at once rode towards the cantonmen; 

Mackenzie heard the tramp of their horses’ fe-* 
umment after he had received Colonel Troup 
his rcrficty. permission to do as he liked. He did not at one 
realise the cause of their action, for almost simu. 
taneonsly v,dth it arose the cry that they had gone to charg 
- .5, guns. Mackenzie at once addressed the men 

rieWrg. wing, and told them he was going to take 

them to recover the guris. The men received the 
'iiirdrugonee ^ntn apparent heiight, and "toliowe'd “Jlackenzii 
accompanied by Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and soraf 
officers*— at a steady trot to the parade-ground. On arriving 
there they found the left wng drawn up, apparently frater 
nising with the rebels. It was necessary to bring them back 
if possible, to their allegiance; so Mackenzie, leaving his right 
^Nung under charge of Becher, rode up to them and addresied 
them, AVhilsfc, however, in the act of speaking, and after the 
men had shown a disposition to follow him, there arose from 
the magazine of the 18th Kativo Infantry— the point where 


• Their names were Captain Kirby and Lieutenant Fraser of the Artillerv • 

Lioutaait 
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the mutinous Sipahis were massed and where a guu had "been 
placed— a cry summoning all the sawars to rally round 
the Muhammadan flag and to uphold their religion ; tho 

“otherwise,” shouted the speaker, “the Muhainma- mutineer-, to 
dans will he forced to eat pork, and the Hindus 
beef.” At the same time a green flag was hoisted. 

The cry, and the sight of the flag, arrested tlie faTourable 
disposition of the men of the left wing, and Mackenzie, finding 
hie efforts with them hopeless, rode back to the right. Here, 
however, a new disappointment awaited him. The men. of 
this wing had felt the influence acting on the left, 
and had begun to steal off. By the time Mackenzie 
returned,' men to the number of about one troop rebels, 
alone remained. Amongst those were most of the 
native officers. With so small a body it was hopeless to 
charge, and it was almost certain that an order to* that effect 
would not have been obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in the 
direction taken by Colonel Troup and the others. As ho 
passed his regimental lines more men dropped away, 
and before he had gone half a mile the number of tw^ty-tiirce. 
tlio faithful was reduced to twenty-three, of whom 
twelve were native officers ! * They overtook Colonel Troup 


* It ia due to tliese tweiity-tliree men to piece on record that thousli every 
possible temptation -stob held ouc to them to desert the Enropeaus, not one of 
them yielded to it. Amid many trials they remtdncd faithful, and managed 
to do excellent serrice, Tiie Bisuldxir, Muhammad Nazim KUiin, not only 
left all his property, but three children behind, to obey the call of duty. 
Miickenzto's orderly, a Muhammadan, rode, throughout the retreat of sixty-six 
miles, Mackenzie’s second chargxT, a magnificent Amb, on which it would 
have been easy for him to rido off. But ho was faithful, and when the horse 
Mackenzie was riding dropped dead the orderly at once dismounted and 
proceeded on foot. These men had their reward wdien the regiment was 
re-organisc'l, and they redeemed, on tlie Gth of April, 1858, the good name of 
their regiment, being commended for the marked gallantry*' they displayed 
at llarhii in Oudh under the command of Captain Srarkenzie. 

In the text I have recorded a plain and unadorned Bfatement of the conduct 
of Captain Mackenzie and Lienti nant Bcclicr on this tryiug oecation It is 
but just to both those ofliccrs that the opinion of the officor commanding tho 
brigade to which they belonged should Ikj added. In hie report on the events 
recorded in the text Colonel Troup thus wrote; “In justice to Captain 
IMachenzie and Lieutenant Bochcr I consider it my duty, however much they 
like otiiers may have been deceived by their men, to etiitc that in rny opinion 
no two officers could have behaved better towards, or ehoivn a better or more 
gallant example to, their men than they did. I was in daily, I may say 
hourly, communication with them, and I have great pleasure in slating that 
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and ids ]Darty twenty-three miles from Bareli. Troup was 
warm in his acknowlorlgments. In truth ho never expected to 
see thorn. “ Thanh; God,” he exclaimed to Mackenzie, as the 
latter rode up, “I feared you had gone to certain 
T^cEuT■^- death.” The retiring party now united, proceeded 
vdthout a halt to Naini Tdl, accomplishing the 
distance, sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

On the departure of the fugitives for Naini Tdl the rebel 
rule was inaugurated at Bareli. Every European house but 
one bad been burnt down. Kban Bahadur Kbaii 
ruiti^mau- was proclaimed Yiceroy of Rohilkband. His 
(lucatedat vice-royalty was baptised with blood. The two 
^ pidges, Messrs. Robertson and Raikes ; the deputy- 

coliector, Mr. Wyatt; Dr. Hay, Dr. Orr, Mr. Buck, and 
three other civilians ; all the merchants, traders, and clerks, 
and all the women and children who had not quitted the 
station, were murdered. Most of these were judicially 
slaughtered — slaughtered, that is to say, by tbe express order 
of the new viceroy, and many of them after having 
sUu^'wrof brought into his presence. Exposed to this 

thtTEugUsh. terrible ordeal, cast by riilBans at the feet of this 
greater ruffian, tho English race still asserted itself. 
The gallant prisoners told the new viceroy to his face that, 
though he might water his new throne with their blood, 
it would yet take no root in the ground ; that, though he might 
find it easy to sla\ighter unarmed men, women, and children, 
iB’rHsd? pv’.vm?' vmhkl A\br. 

The better to assure the mastery and to rid himself of all 
rival claimants, Khan Bahadur Khjin took the 
eailiest opportunity to pemuade Bakht Khan, tho 
Subahdar of artillery before alluded to, and wbo 
bad assumed the title of Brigadier, to lead tbe Sipubis to 
Delili, furnishing him with a letter to the kino-. He even 
made a show of accompanying him. But it was only a show. 
He returned from the first stage to Bareli, fortified his house, 
and, adding sacrilege to murder, destroyed the tomb of Mr! 
Thomason, wRilom Bieutenant-Govornor of the Rorth-West 
Provinces, to build with the materials, after the manner of 


from tlu; very first to the Inst they weie unremitting in the ]>erformin]co 
of the muiiy ImnifesiiiK duties required of them." Colonel Troun further 
recommeudeu them to the fiivoumblo notice of the Cominnuder-m-Chier 
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tlie princes of the House of Taimur, a mausoleum for Him- 
self. He at the same time enlisted all the Muham- 
madans "who would carry arms, and with their aid cari=c"tito 
began to oppress and plunder the rich Hindus, isriti-u rule 
Tim latter began very soon to regret the over- 
thi-ow of the British rule. 

On the very same day on which the tragedy I have recorded 
was being enacted at Bareli, events not less startling 
were taking place at Shahjahanpur, bnt foidy-seven 
miles distant. There was but one native regiment 
at Shahjahanpur, the 28th Eegiment of Native Infantry. The 
news of the Mirath outbreak, arriving about the 15th of iMay, 
had not caused less excitement at this station than elsewhere. 
But whilst the residents, and especially the oflicers, continued 
to timst the Sipahis, they looked for an outbreak on the part of 
the notoriously turbulent population. Little, however, occurred 
at the time to cause apprehension. But as day after 
clay passed, and rebellion seemed to be gathering 
head , unchecked by all abou t them, the Sij)ahis began aistmetedT 
to display a behaviour not entirely consistent with 
duty. Still, however, their officers believed that the hulk of 
them were loyal. 

This belief was roughly and suddenly dispoUed, The 31st 
of May was a Sunday, Many of the residents and 
officers had gone to church. They were still at 
their prayers when the Sipahis of the 28th rushed 
upon them. 

On healing the tumult the chaplain went to the door of the 
church to meet the mutineers. He was at once 
attacked, but escaped for tlie moment with the loss the iCnpiisL 
of his hand, severed by a sword stroke. He was 
subsequentlj^ lulled by some villagers, J\lr. Eicketts, ' 
the magistrate, whose vigilance had attracted towards him the 
jjeculiar hatred of the mutineers, likewise received a sword cut. 
He then attempted to escape to his house, hut was cut down 
about tliirty-five jmrds from the vcstiy door. Mr. Labadoor. a 
clerk, was killed in the church. His wife, his sister-in-law’, 
and the bandmaster of the regiment, escaped for the moment, 
but eventually met a wmrso fate. Another cleric, a Mr. Smith, 
stole awmy, but was tracked out and killed. 

The scuffle at the door of the church and the attack upon 
those w'ho first presented themselves to the mutineers had given 
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time meanwhile to tho other officers and ladies presoTit there 
to improTise a defence. Captain Lysaght, Mr. 
Tic ‘Engiisi JeTikinB, and others snccoeded in harring dhe chancel 
tter^ivcs. dooifl against their assailants. These, happily, had 
hronght with them no mnekets, only swords and 
cluhs, and so mistrustful were they, that on ohserving the 
approach of one solitary officer, Captain Sneyd, armod with, a 
gun, they made at once for their lines to get their muskets. 

The gentlemen had, heForo this, placed the ladies-in security 
in the church tniTet. Bardly had they done this Tvhen the 
Sipahis went off in tho manner described, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards their domestic servants, faithful in this 
extremity, arrived at tho church, bringing with them their- 
masters’ guns and rifles. The English then ventured to open 
iho doors. They found not only the horses and carriages, 
which had brought them to church, still at tho door, but 
cIuBtering round about a hundred Sipdhis, principally Sikhs, 
who had hastened up to rally round and to defend their officers. 
For the moment they were safe. 

Meanwhile the cantonments had heen a scene of tumult and 
bloodshed. When one party of the mutineers had 
Oie'cM* rushed to the church another had fired the bunga- 
^le^canton- sougKt oufe the Europeans. The assistant 

raagistrato was killed in the verandah of his court, 
whither he had fled for refuge. Captain James, in temporary 
command of tho 28 tb, was shot on the parade-ground whilst 
trying to reason with hia men. In reply to his arguments they 
asserted that they were not after all such great traitore, inas- 
much as they had served the Government faithfully for twenty 
years. As he tnmed away in disgnst they shot him. TJie 
mutinem-s allowed Dr. Bowling, the surgeon of the regiment, 
to visit the hospital unmolested, hut, on his return, after he had 
taken up and placed inside his carriage his wife, his child, and 
his English maid, they shot him dead and wounded his wife, 
yho managed, however, to reach tho other fugitives at the church. 

There, now', w'ore assembled all the Europeans remaining 
alive. lYbatwere they to do? It was a terrible extremity 
Th.i„rK[vc desperate BUmtions TDqnire desperate remedies! 
tjv'.cr-futr- and the only sensible course seemed to he to make 
tlie Ksidciice of the Eiy„h of PoiviUn— eoross 
the Oudh frontier, though hut a few miles distant 
’] hither accoidingly they proceeded, and there they arrived 
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tlie sEimo day. Bnt tlieir reception was nnfavonralile. Tbo 
Rajali declared Ms inability to protect tlioru and refused 
tbem shelter. Mr. Jenkins, tho assistant magistrate, wlio was 
one of the party, wrote at once to blx. Thomason, the Deputy 
Commissioner of jMuhamdi, in Oudh, to inform him of the 
events at ShahjahtLnpur* and to beg Mm to send all the 
available carriage to enable the fugitives to reach Ms station. 
Mr. Thomason received the letter that night, and complied, as 
far as he could, with the request. At Muhamdi the fugitives 
arrived, in. a terrible plight,* two days later. But they were 
not saved. Their subsequent adventures form one of the 
saddest episodes in the Indian Mutiny. 

Midway between Bareh and SiiaJiJahanpur, though not in a 
direct line, and some thirty miles from the former, lies the 
civil station of Budaun. The magistrate and col- 
lector of this district, which took its name from the 
station, was Mr. William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served 
as Under Secretary in the Foreign Department 
during the rule of Lord Elleiiborough. A man of 
observation and ability, he had marked how, during 
the fifteen years preceding the mutiny, tho action of our revenue 
system had gradually ruined the lando\vners of the country and 
broken up the village communities. Under the action of that 
revenue system landed rights and interests, sold for petty debts, 
had been liought by strangers wdio had no sympathy with the 
people. The dispossessed landowners, irritated and discon- 
tented, smarting under the loss of their estates, 
looked upon the British Government as the author 
of their calamities ; whilst the peasantry, connected tcro. 
with these lando^vners for centuries, bestowed upon 
them .all their sympathy, reserving their hati-ed for tlie 
strangers — their patrons, the British. 

Tho social state in Kohilkhand having been gradually grow- 
ing to this point, it can easily be conceived that, when the 
mutiny broke out in the North-West, Budaun was ripe lor 
revolt. 

Mr. Edwards was well aware of the dangers which awaited 


* “Sad wns tho appoararme of tlio poor Slinhjahaapur fiig'ltwca on thrit 
arrival at Muharatif; v^earv and witii/naked feet did they witii minli 
diihcnliy and toil reach thus far.” — Aarrofive of Gie Mutiny 

end Mussacte. / 
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him in his isolated position. He T^as alone at Btidatiu. Ae 
BOOH as the revolt at llirath had disclosed to him 
Isolated poEi- the nature of the impending catastrophe he had 
Edwan^^/’ sent Ms wife and child to Haini Tdl. ^ He vcmained 
alone — well aware that the population all around 
him was discontented, that the company of Sipabis who guarded 
his treasury was not to he trusted, that the police would join 
in the scramhle which a signal from Bareli would inaugurate, 
'I’o oppose an insurrection on the part of these men 
Hi? sniitory p’ti-^ai’ds had no resource beyond his brave and 

resuttrCf. , , 

resolute heart. 


On the 29th of May Mr. Alfred Phillip ps, the magistrate of 
Itah, a station in the Agra district, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, rode into Budann. Ho was on his way to 
:vrr. raiiiipps Bareli to demand help from thence, his oum district 
Viudduu."' being in a state of insurrection. Mr. Edwards told 
him that help was not to be looked for from Bareli, as 
he had himself asked for it in vain. But two days later 
information reached Edwards that the important 
lidviardsasks town of Bilsi was about to be attacked by the rebels. 

To allow this place to fall without an effort "was not 
to be thought of. Edwards decided then to make 
another appeal to Bareli. The answer was favourable. He 
I’k'^as jiromised a company of Sipahis under a European officer. 

June 1 doyfally he was expecting these, when, on the 1st 
of Juno, he received information that the entire 


Bareli brigade had mutinied, and that revolt reigned -ax that 
station. ^ 


iitr. Edwards received this information early in the moiming, 
, He imparted it to Mr. Phillip rs, who, realising at 
nftitemntiDy o^ce the failure oi Jiis mission, started at once to 
^’6turn to his district before the roads should be 
barred by the rebels. Y ery soon after Mr. Phillipps’s 
departure Mr. Edwards was joined by two indigo planters, the 
JMessrs. Donald, and by a subordinate of the salt department,' 
i\lr. Gibson. These expressed their resolution to accompany 
I^Ir. Edwards whithersoever he might go. But at the moment 

TiiotT«op^ anywhere. The 

niid jiopuiii- bipituis at -bunumi Jiad. not yet bioken Into revolt, 

reviu?*' commandant, on receiving the intelligence 

Bartili, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards 
that he and his men would defend the treasury^ confided to 
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them to the last man. That very evening, however, they rose, 
and being joined by a party from Bareli and by the relcaeed 
gaol-birds of the place, began to plunder and destroy. 

There was now nothing for the four Englishmen bnt flight. 
Their numbers, fai’ from being a protection, were 
an embarrassment, for, with the districts all aronnd 
them surging, concealment, difficnlt for one or two, otiien.nM, 
nmuld be almost impossible for fonr. But there was 
no help for it. The four Englishmen, accompanied by_ an 
Afghan servant of Hr. Edwards and by an orderly — a Silch, 
Wazir Singh — both trim men, rode at once for their lives. 
Eiinngthe first few days, they galloped from village to village, 
quitting it, or remaining, as they found the native hostile or 
the reverse ; often forced to flee when most in need of food and 
rest. They crossed the Ganges two or three times, 
tracing out a zig-zag path, in the hope of avoiding 
danger. Ultimately, with the loss of one of their 
number, they reached Fathgarh, But Fatbgarh, on the eve of 
revolt, was no abiding place for fugitive Em'opeans. Hr. 
Edwards himself wished to make for Kanhpur, or even for 
Agra. Both these routes having been pronounced 
impracticable, he and his companions determined, 
in pursuance of the advice of his friend, Mr, Probyn, 
the Collector of Fathgarh, to join Hrs. Probyn and her children, 
then at Dharmpilr, the fortified residence of a friendly native, 
Hardeo Bakhsh. Hr. Edwards reached that place on the lOth 
of June and found collected there many Europeans. Most of 
these, however, returned to Fathgarh. Mr. Edwards, 

Hr. and Jlrs. Probyn and their children, remained tnkW rffugc 
at Dharmpiir, and 'ultimately— after the party bad 
undergone terrible troubles and privations, the 
weaker and more delicate of its members having been forced to 
lie for weeks concealed “ in a wretched hovel, occu- 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond description, tbo 
smell stifling, and the mud and dirt oyer our 
ankles,”— they reached Kanhpur. They amved at _ 
that goal of safety on the 1st of September, just three 
calendar months after Mr. Edwards had left Buduun. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule bad been 
inaugurated. The authority of Klian Bahadur at 
Klmn was acknowledged, and the Sipahis, after 
having rifled the treasury, were persuaded to march to Vemu 
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Thanks 1:0 the prevision of Mr. Edwards, the rifling of the 
treasury was unusually unproductive, that gentleman having 
refused, with a view to possible eventualities, to receive the 
instalments of revenue due from the land-holders, 

Muradahad lies forty-eight miles north-west of BareH. In 
MurfidiLMa 1857 it was garrisoned hy one native regiment, the " 
29th Native Infantry, and hy half a battery of 
native artillery. It was likewise the seat of a civil district, 
with judge, magistrate and collector, assistant magistrate, and 
civil surgeon. 

The news of the mutiny at Mirath reached Muradabiid on the 
l6th of May. No immediate result was apparent ; 

evening of the l8th intelligence reached 
inittvicmity. the authorities in the station that a small party of 
the 20th Regiment of Native Infantry — one of the 
regiments which had mutinied at lilirath — was encamped, fully 
equipped and with a large quantity of treasure, in the jungle, 
on the left bank of the Gorgan rivulet, about flve miles from 
tbe station. 

The opportunity was considered a good one for testing the 
The temper always loudly professed, of the men of the 

ofthc29tu 29th Native Infantry. Accordingly, a company of 
regiment, commanded by Captain Baddy, was 
ordered for duty that night. The night was pitch 
dark, but as a surprise was intendcfl that circumstance was in 
iavour of the Biitish. At 11 o’clock. Captain Baddy set out, 
preceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by his subaltern 
and e.Quiu niylliana . On tha Gar gan r hmW. 

halted his infantry, and ordered the cavalry to take up a 
position, to cut off the enemy s retreat. As soon as thi s mo ve- 
arm«>ntir mcut had been satisfactorily accomplished he 
fatfcfjjctorii}-. oasuea on to the enemy’s encampment with hie 
infantry, overpowered their sentries, aud roucrhlv 
awoke them from their slumbers. The darkness was bo g^rcat 
that friend could only he distinguished from foe hy the flash of 
tljo fire-ams OwiBe to this the bulk of tho iosurgonts 
managed to steal off, wath the 1ob.s, however, of all their arms 

onomarlrilM. “ coin, eight prisoners, and 

So far fto men of tho 29 th seemed to ha-ra stood the test ■well 
It has indeed been assorted that they did not exm-f +V.nmc«T * 
as much as they might ha.o ionc,Zi Zt rarthdr Telrts^ 
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been in the stingglej they might have prevented the escape of so ' 
large a nnmbev of the insirrgents. Such -vs^as noU how- 
ever,^ the opinion of their officers at the time. At the 
best it can only he conjecture, for the pitchy darkness 
of tile night was quite sufficient to account for the ee- ‘ 

cape of the dark-skinned mutineers, roused suddenly from slumher* 

It would appear, however, that the mntineeis themselves did 
not consider that the hearts of the men of the 20th 
Native Infantry were very much incensed against 
them, h or the very morning lolluwing the surprise 
just narrated a few of them, escaped from that surprise, came 
into the station and holdly entered the lines of the 29th 1 But, 
again, the 29tii displayed a loyal resolution. The native 
sergeant who was leading the rebel Sipahia was shot down and 
the remainder were taken prisoners. It being considered unsafe 
to lodge tlijQ prisouers in the quarter-guard, they were sent to the 
gaol. It happened, however, unfortunately, that the native 
sergeant who had been shot had a near relation in the 29th, and 
that this near relation was a man of some influence in the legi- 
ment. Ko sooner had this man discovered who it was 
who had been slain than he collected about a handred 
men, the worst characters in the regiment, led them sjum. ° 
to the gaoh stormed it, and released not only the 
men of the 20th, but the six hundred prisoners lodged there ! 

But the bulk of the regiment was still true. On hearing of 
the raid against the gaol the officers turned out 
their men, and these displayed the greatest alacrity 
in responding to the call made upon their loyalty, ani^s loyal, 
A number of thorn followed the Adjutant, Captain 
Gardiner, in pursuit of the xioters and the escaped convicts, 
and actually succeeded in bringing back a hundred and fifty of 
them. The civil authorities co-operated with the military in 
this well-timed expedition, and are entitled to share in the 
credit duo to its success. Subsequently, more of the insurgents 
vrero caught. Some even returned of fcheix own accord. But 
the real crisis, far from having been surmounted, was still 
looming in the future. On tho 21 st of May the authorities dis- 
covered that a number of Bluhammadan fanatics from Bampur* 
had collected on the left bank of tho Bdmganga, opposite tho 


♦ Kiiiap\tr, tlio rajutfil of ft mcflicitwe'l Affiluin chief, i\Ifthcimcd Yiisuf xUi 
Bhaa, lies oighteon wiles to the east of Jluimliitad. 
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town of Murada'bad, liad hoisted the green flag, and were in 
Communication -with the evil-disposed men of the 
touTi. In the town itself the threatening effect of 
this demonstration was manifest at a glance. The 
shops were all shut, the streets were deserted, the doors of , the 
houses were haired. 

It was patent to all that unless this demonstration were 
Mr Crncroft <inconntefed with a finn and resolute hand the 
wriwa British cause was lost. Tbe judge, Mr, Oracroft 
' ^^^Bson, called upon the military authorities to aid 
liim. Tho aid was given. Setting- out then with 
some sawars and with two officers and a company of the 29th, 
he attached and dispersed the fanatics. One of the latter 
levelled at Mr, Wilson’s head a hlunderbiiss loaded 
with slugs. Mr. Wilson seized it in time. The 
tUrough it. fanatic then drew a pistol from liis helt ; but before 
he could discharge it a Sipahi of the 29th knocked 
him down. That night the chief of the evil-disposed X)arty 
within the town was killed hy the police. 

Two days later, the 23rd, another incident came to try alike 
^ tho English and the Sipaliis. On that day intoUi- 

AUjiScrisia ge^ce arrived that two companies of sappers and 
minors, laden wdth plunder and fully equipped, 
were approaching tho station. Instantly two companies of the 
29th Native Infantrj^ and sixty sawMs were warned lor duty. 
Captain Wiish, who commanded the party, took with him two 
guns and marched out on tho I’oad hy which the eiiouiy were to 
advance. But intelligence of his march had iireceded him. 
Tho rebels, not caring to encounter him, crossed the river and 
made for the Tanii. The joint magistrate, however, tracked 
them with four sawars, and kept thorn in sifi-lit 
fafw aicoun- detachment came up, when, '^vithout the 

tered, semblance ol a struggle, tho rebels laid down 
their arms. Previous experience having demon- 
strated the impolicy of bringing any prisoners into Muni- 
diibad, these men -were deprived of their arms, their ainmuni 
tion, their money, and their uniiorra, and were turhed loose. 

The good conduct of the men of the 29th 

in these expeditions had nursed the hope 
c^itbesiiuhi.. that they might remain staunch and ioval to tho 3 


ry . ~ itjjul to the end 

But It IB easy now- to perceive how, in the times 
that were approaching, it was all hut impossible that this 
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sliould l)e so, Tlie districts aTonud tiicm Tvere swx'ging. Ercrc 
day they -c^erG sGeing^ and taikiug men wlio a]ipealed to 
tlie sentiment lying nearest to tlieir heart — to their religion 
and their caste; who told thorn that it was the deliberate 
intention of the British Government to violate the latter; who 
pointed to the sufferings and privations their brethren were 
ondiu'ing in the sacred cause ; and who appealed at the same 
time to the baser passions of cupidity and ambition, llnra- 
dabiid was brrt forty-eight miles from tije larger station of 
Bareli, and wo havo seen what wag passing at BurcH during the 
last two weeks of May ! 

Until the 2nd of June, however, tbo Sipahis of the 2£)th 
Native Infantry performed their duty loyally and 
well. But early on the morning of that day it 
became known throughout Muraddbad that rebellion at Inteu," 
had proved triumphant at Bareli. The judge and 
the magistrate had received that intelligence at 2 o'clock in the 
morning by the hands of a special messenger from the Nawab 
of Ihimpiir. 

The effect of this intelligenoa upon the Sipdhis of the 29th' 
Native Iiifantiy and upon the townspeople u'as 
nvoaint and signifieant. No one doubted but that a Kirootortiie 
crisis was at hand. The men were sullen, sarcastic, siiKibu. 
and even rude in their mannor : the townspeojiie 
dedant and disrespectful. Mr. Yfilson's energetic proposal to 
them to follow their officers to Mirath with thoir colours flying, 
taking gnus and treasure with thorn, was met with deiision. 
They hdd decided for themselves tlio part to bo taken. 

The following morning they throw off all disguise. They 
began by refusing io all but the Buropeaus admis- 
sion to the building iu which the public moneys 
Avero deposited, on the ground that the fanatics ui^guise. 
from Bairipur might return to attack it. 

The civilians, prevented thus from exercising absolute control 
over the treasure, thought it would prevent a general disturb- 
ance if it were so disposed that the Sipdhis could take posses- 
sion of it without oppiosition. Tlioy accordingly had it pJaced, 
tho Sipahis quietly acquiescing, upon tumbiils, 
and formally made it over to the treasury guard. 

The magietrate, iMr. Saundei-s, sci-zed the oppor- 
tunity to destroy as many of tho Governmont stamps 
in store as he could lay hands upon. Tho amount of the money 
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tlixis made over to the Sipahis Tvas but £7,500. They T\"ere 
greatly disappointed at the smallness of the amount. In the 
first burst of their fuiy they seized the native treasurer, 
dragged him to the guns, and threatened to blow him away 
unless he would disclose the place where the remainder had 
heen concealed. Captain Faddy and Mr. Sanndors rescued the 
man from his impending fate. But when the latter and hir. 
Wilson were about to ride off a few of the disaffected men 
levelled their pieces at them and ran round to prevent their 
escape. Some of the native officers, however, reminding the 
men of the oath they had taken to spare the lives of the 
Europeans, induced them to lower their muskets and to desist. 
Simnltaneously with the soizure of the rupees the Sipahis 
deliheratcly appropriated the opinm, and all the' 
plate-chests and other property consigned for security 
to the Grovernment treasury. The poKce had ceased 
‘ to act. The rabble were beginning to move. There 
was but one course to pursue, and that wms to save for future 
service lives which, at Muradabad, would have been uselessly 
sacrificed. 

The English started, then: the civilians and their wives 
accompanied hy a native officer and some men of 
TbeEnRiiih Irregular Cavalry, who happened to be there on 
MurJdSbia. leave, for jilirath ; the officers and theii' families 
for Naini Tab Both stations wore reached with- 
out loss of life. 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally Eurasian 
clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. An invalided 
^te^riiipse officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant Warwielv nnd 
nssiticd. his wife, a native Christian, were hilled. Mr. 

Powell, a clerk, was woxmded. But he, and some 
thirty-one others, purchased immunity from further ill-treat- 
ment by embracing tiie IVIubammadan faith. Their subsequent 
fate is uncertain ; but it is believed that but few lived to hear 
of the fall of Dehli. 


With the mutiny of the troops at Mxirudabud all Bohilkliand 

Ko„l 1 M,.nd f V “ Of Khta Bahuflur . 

under Kiao Euan, tlio descendant of its last independent ruler ’ 
kS” nnaapensioncaoMoniccruudcTtlieBritish. Isay’ 

, foy tis authority was neror tioroushlv 
osiabhshed. Ills sway, in fact, was the sway of disorder It 
can beet be described by using a proverb famiHar to* the 
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natives : The buffalo is tbe property of tbe man .-who liolffs 
the bludgeon.*’ A social condition, was inaugurated not dis- 
similar to that Tvhicb prevailed throughout Karatha India in 
the interval between the departure of Marques?} Wellesley 
and the close of the Pindari War. Unarmed Sipahis, if in 
small parties, were certain to he set upon by villagers armed 
with clnbs, and plundered — often murdered. Pious Brahmans, 
telling their beads, were suddenly assaulted and murdered by 
Muhammadan stragglers, for the sake of the brass vessels in 
which they cooked their food. The landowners, dispossessed 
under the action of the British revenue system, 
resumed their lands, hut in many eases, they, and 
the fanners generally, especially the Muhammadans, 
exercised the authority they thus acquired, or of which they 
were possessed, with so much severity that no peace- 
fully disposed man would dare to venture heyond nsecQre, 
the limits of his village even in the daytime. If he travelled 
at night, the greatest secrecy and precaution had to he 
^ observed.. 

Such was the social life in Bohilkhand under native sway in 
1857. Kor was the political condition of the pro- 
vince more flourishing. By the Thdkurs, or barons, 
the iiuthority of Khan Bahadur Khan was for a long 
time disputed. These men were just as greedy of plunder as had 
heenltho Sipahis, and they rejoiced for the moment at the sudden 
acqui^tion of power to attack villages and to\vns. But from 
some cause or other they and their followers were very badly 
avmed—thcir weajmns coubisting mainly of bludgeons and 
matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty from long disuse. 
Their power, then, was not equal to their will. Budann, thrice 
threatened, successfully resisted them. Having no guns, they 
were unable to combat the trained troops of the native viceroy. 
Whenever these trained levies marched against them and beat 
them, they, their relatives, and their followers, experienced no 
mercy, hlutilation and murtier followed defeat, and confiscation 
followed mutilation and murder. Sometimes stories 
of these atrocities induced several Thakurs to 
combine, but never successfully. Badly armed and 
untrained, the peasantry whom they led, even when they 
obtained a transient success, dispersed for plunder. In the end 
they wore always beaten. 

It is scarcely surprising if, under these circumstances, the 
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heaits of the raal populirtion hegan after a time to yearn for 
tlisir old xtiIqi'S. Tt wsis id. telId tliDitj id d lionstlDl 
The people ptoGlatDatioD, KKan Baliadur Klian denounced tlie 
KUirn ef tbo fenerlish as Hare, as destroyers of the creeds of others, 
as MDfiscators of property. In the recesses of 
their own houses the peasantry replied that at least the Enjjlish 
were truth-tellers ; at least, they did not war on women and 
children • at least, they were a moral race, above treachery and 
deceit. The longer the rule of the iluhammadan viceroy lasted 
the more these opinions circulated. His niiB-government begat 
contrast. Contrast begat a longing desire for the old master, 
until at last the victory of the English came to he the hops of 
every peasant’s hut, the earnest desire of every true working 
man in the province. 

The course of events now takes us down to hathgarh, a 
station in the Agra division, on the right hank of 
rathgaUi. river Ganges, twenty -five miles south of 

Shahjahanpur. 

Fathgarh was the seat of a gun-carriage manufactory — the. 
works connected with which were carried on in a dilapidjfitod 
ibrt—and the headq^uaTters of the lOth Eogiment of Native 
Infantry and a native battery. Three or four miles to) the 
west of it lies the native city of Earrulthabad, tlie seat fof a 
pensioned Fathdn Kawah. The inhabitants of the diaiti'ict 
numbered close upon a million. About one-tenth of these/ were 
Muhammadans, but Muhammadans of a peculiarly tuiyDnlen^ 
character, given to murder and rapine beyond theV-.-ob- 

in other provincos. They had hee’' 


religionists 

SmraciMof English rule slnco the year 1802, 

til* Mnii;iin- their inmost hejirts they had long reholled ao^aii 
the system of order and care for life and propm ' 
then imposed upon the district in which they livf 1 
The events at dlirath ontho 10th of May had awakened' ' 
the minds of the men of the 1 0th Native Infantry sentituei 
analogous to these which had been produced elsewhere. Li ' 
their comrades in those other stations, they resolved to tempori^ 
and to bide their time. In this way tho mouth of May \ . 
tided over. Cut on the 3rd of June intelligence was rcceii 
of the imitinies at Bareli and at Sbahjahdupur and of the riei 
of Eohilkhand. It happened that Colonel Smith, commaudi 
tho regiment, was a man of energy and decision. He 
once smimioned a council of the leading residents, a 


but 
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aimouticed io them his intention of despatching that night 
the women and children hy hoat, down the Ganges, to Kanhpur. 

' It was known, that Kanhphr was tli&n holding out; ^ 
that European soldiers had arrived there ; that laore seuJ'i aw™ ' 
were on their' way thither. It seemed in every 
respect eligible as a place of refuge. 

At 1 o^cloclr on the morniug of the 4th of June, then, about 
a hundred and seventy non-combatants, a large ' 

proportion of whom w^ere women and children, Bomeofwbom 
started off in boats. The next da 3 % all sorts o£ 
contradictory reports roaebing the fugitives, it was 
resolved to divide into two xiarties. A hundred and twenty- 
six continued to prosecute their journey to Kanhpur, 
only to be seized there by the order of Nana Sahib, 
and by his order to he foully murdered ; the other niuirnuiiAir, 
}-)arty, amongst whom wore the -wife and family of 
I\Ir. Probyn, preferred to accept the hospitality of a native 
landowner, Hard6o Baksh, at Dharmpdr ; the same whom wo 
have soon receiving jMr. Probyn and Mr. Edwards. They 
remained, whilst the majority, about forty in number, after 
some hesitation, returned to Pathgarh (ISthof June). 

Meanwhile, affairs in Fathgarh had not progressed very 
favoitrably. On the very day of the despatch of tho boats 
Oolowol Smith had attempted to move the Government tteasuro 
into the fort. But the Sipdhis had ffatly refused to allow this. 

. With Wango inconsistency, and although they were ^ 
corrcBponding with the mutinous regiments iii the tory d -m* .m- 
jirovince of Oudh, the same men cheerfully obeyed 
cheir C<j}og<3}'s erder to destioy tiio bridge of bonts, 
the sole link between the district of Farrukbabdd and that 
province. They seemed to evince a true and loyal feeling, when, 
on tbo IGth of June, they handed fo their Golonel 
a letter written to them by tbo Subahdar of the 
41st iMative Infantry —a regiment which had recently mutinied 
at Sitapiir, in Oudh— in which that Subahdar annoTinced that 
lie and his regiment had aiTivoclwithiu a few miles of Fathgarh, 
and that he and they now called upon the lOth to murder their 
officers, to seize the treasure, »iid to join them. The nati'’o 
officer who communicated to Colonel Smith the contoiiis of this 
letter added, that ho and the men liad replied that tliey had 
served tho Company too many years to turn traitors ; that they 
were resolved to remain time to their salt and to oppose by 
VOL. III. Q 
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force fho 41 at if they should TBaich that way. It was after 
this coire^OTLclence that the men of the lOtli aided 
coimitiatcs breaking down the bridge of boats across the 
inTnmiiiy. Q^oges. Yet the -pcry next day, the 18th of 
June they warned Colonel Smith that they would no longer 
obey the British, and that ho and his officers had better xetire 

witbin the fort. ^ j-t, j. +T,„ 

It would appear from this warning and this action that tno 

men of the 10th had no desire to kill their officers : 
riip mptinona -^pey cared only for the coin. The day 
wTivcs. -jPe 4igt mossed the river in boats and 

ioined them. Blood]er counsels then prevailed. 

' Colonel Smith and the European population had not, mean- 
■whilo, been slow to avail themselves of the opportunity given 
* them. To the number of upwards of a hundred * 
ntiierfuRi- they entered the fort. Of that number only thirty- 
te cs arrhe. wero able-bodied men : the remainder consisted 

of women, children, and infirm non-combatants. Their first 
care was to mount guns on the ramparts. A 6-ponnder was 
at once placed in position to command the gatoivap/^ 
rrctwntio^s By sti'eniious exertions a 3-pound er, a 9- pound-'® 
of die gam- i2-poundor, an 18-ponnder, and a 24-pounder, J 

likewise mounted. The last three were howijt®^ 

A small brass mortar, and three hundred muskets wera®'^® 
unearthed and made ready for use. _ ^ Aeffi 

'I’he next care was to search for ammunition. The 

of this was, however, extremely defective. The garrison thuld 
not lay hands on more than a few muster round shot and 
fchoils ; six boxes of hailed, and an equal number of blank cart- 
ridges. These latter were at once broken up, and 
IniiiimiHoTi. polvder rvas put by for the use of the guns- a lot 
of nuts, screws, hammer-heads and such-like articles 
being collected to be used as grape. At the same time tlm 
garrifaon were told off into three parties, each under an officer, 
and to these distinct watches w'ore assigned. 

All these arrangements had been hapj)ily completed before 
the Sipdhis ehoivecl any sign of molesting our countrymen* 
The fact was that perfect union did not reign among the 
niutineeTB. The 10th Regiment, on dismissing its oifioers had 


\ 


They Imd been joined by fugitiyes and tmvclierd from otJier narta of 
die country. ^ 
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placed itself unreservedly at tlie disposal of tlie Nawdtj lout liad 
refused to liand over to him the treasure* The 
41st, meanwhile, Grossing the Granges in boats, had 
entered the city, and demanded from the men of the uiutmctrs * 
10th their share of the plunder. The 10th refused to 
part with their spoils, ■vvherenpon the 41st, reproaching thorn with 
having spared the lives of their officers, went tumultuously to the 
Nawah and implored him to order the 10th to join them in an 
attack on the fort, ' The Nawah,it is believed, gave the required 
Older ; hut, before they received it, the 10th had divided the 
treasure amongst themselves. Then the greater number of them 
seized the fiiut opportunity to cross tlie river into Oudh, and to 
make their way to their homes. Those who remained were set 
upon by the men of the disappointed 41st. In the contest which 
ensued many on both sides were Jailed, It ended only by the 
survivors of the 10th agreeing to follow the counsels of the 41st. 

The 41st were now masters of the situation, and the object of 
the 41st was European blood. The Nawdh threw 
himself heartily into their cause, and supplied them cwm- 

with provisions and all the munitions of war at his Botspre\aii 
disposal. But the mutineers still delayed the attack. They 
were awaiting, they said, an auspicious day. This delay was 
of no small advantage to the besieged, as it enabled them, by 
means of the natives who still adhered to them, to store the 
fort with provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 25th of June. But it was not till 
the evening of the day following that the first alarm 
was given. This was caused by the opening of a mne- 
ketiw fire upon some coolies employed by our people ne'erswuna; 
to i>ull down some walls outside, but contiguous to, , 

the fort. It led to nothing. Before daybreak the follo’wing 
morning, however, the mutineers opened fire from their only two 
guns ; hut, finding it ineffectual, they soon caused it to cease. 
A little later, taking position behind trees, hushes, 'and nuy 
wall that afforded cover, they opened a heavy musketry fire. 
It was, however, quite ineffective, whei'eas many of them were 
liit by the English marksmen. 

The only incident which made the following day differ from 
its predecesBOr was the display by the enemy of 
escalading ladders. But not one of these could ho 
planted against the walls of the fort. The aim of 
OUT couutrjTuon was too true. 

Q 2 
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' I'd' font days siniilaT tactics were pursued, trariod only "by 
ineffectual attempts to escalade. The enemy suffered 
severely from the guns and muskets of the besieged, 

** whereas the loss sustained by the latter was ex- 

tremely slight. On the fifth, day the’ rebels changed their 
tactics. Ceasing direct attack, a body of them went 
tileirwctie«'’ to occupy a Village called Husenpur, the roofs of the 
houses in which commanded a portion of the interior 
of the fort. Prom these i;oofs they opened a deadly and effective 
fire, speedily productive of casualties amongst the garrison. At 
the same time another hody took possession of a small outhouse 
about Bcventj yards from the fort and commanding the rampart, 
loopholed itj and opened a destructive fire on the gunners> 
reudoiing the service of the guns impossible. The garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire, Colonel Tucker being 
amongst the slain, ^’h.e enemy then began mining operations, 
and at the end of two days sprung the mine. The explosion 
shook the whole fort, but blew away only five or six yards of 
the outer wall, leaving the inner half standing, Tho rebels 
made two attempts, then, to storm. But the first 
iwmej! defeated by tlie vigilance of one of tbc garrison, 

Mr. Jones, who noticing their assembling below the 
hrcaoh, poured into them, unaided, “the fire of two double- 
ban els and eight muskets, and again discharging them as they 
^^■cre reloaded by a native ; ” the second, by the excellent aim of 
Jlr, PishcT, the chaplain, the leader of the storming iJarty 
I'alling dead by a shot from his rifle. 

The situation^ of the gaiTison was nevertheless sensibly 
ritriiuities deteriorating. They had lost some of tlieir best 

defences were commanded. 
Ammiinitiou was running short. Tim enemy, too, 

7 rii schemes of attack. The 

day follow, pg the repulse just recorded they managed to hoist 
one of their guns m a pu.sition to command tlie building in 
Sew ouArta. Women and ciiildron were located : tho 

against tho main gateway. The firing 
from these was effective The building was stmek, the gate 

dt^^blcd. btiU, howevoT, dainage.s were repaired udth a will 

and the enemy was agam baffled. Under these circuLta^es 
they once more had recourso to mining ^ icumstances, 

lip to this pou,t ao g.x:r,-Bon tad ahown a apirit, an 
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energy, and a resolution not to lie surpassed. But tlieir losses 
had heen severe. Their effective number, originally 
small, had considerably diminished, Excessive work 
had thus heen thrown upon the survivors, and they 
were now fairly worn out by fatigue aud watching. They 
could still have repelled a direct attack, hut when they 
witnessed a second attempt to mine their position, ^ 

despair of a successful defence began to steal over sttect^sdLn- 
their minds. It would have been strauge had it 
been otherwise. It was evident that alter the firing of the 
second mine, two breaches would he available for the assault, 
aud tlie garrison were not sufficiently strong in numbers to 
defend more than one. The case was desperate. Effective 
defence had become impossible. 

■ But there remained to the gaixison still one chance of escape. 
The rainy season had sot in, and under its influence 
there had heen a considerable rise in tho waters of 
the Ganges. Three large boats had heen kept safol}-- 
moored under the fort walls. It might he possible, starting at 
night, to descend the rapidly-flowing river to a point where 
thej’' would bo far from the reach of the murderous Sipahis. 
Such a course, at all events, offered, or seemed to offer, a better 
chance of escape than a continuance of the defence of the fort 
with numbers diminished and ammunition all hut exhausted. 
So thought, after due consideration, Colonel Smith and tho 
gari'ison. They resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
away in the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
July the attempt was made. The ladies and children 3. 

were divided into three parties and at midnight wore 
' fito'wed away in tho boats. Meanwhile the pickets 
and sentries still remained at their posts, nor were they called 
in until all the non-combatants had embarked. But, before 
leaving the fort, they spiked the guns and destroyed the small 
amount of ammunition that remained. It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning before they had all embarked. The order was then 
given to let go. The boats started in good order, but the 
clearness of the nigh.t betrayed their movomeuts to tho SipiVliis, 
These at once guessed the truth. Baising the cry ^ 
that tho Fannghis wore running away, they fired c-ramfuct*- 
wildlyat the boats, and thou followed, still disoharg- 
ing their pieces, along tho hank. But Fortune for 
the moment favoured our couutr 3 ’'men. The. banks . were 
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unfavourable for running, and tlie current was strong. The 
liostiie mmsiles all Ml short. 

X have already stated that the boats were three in numhor. 
They had been E^portioned respectively to the commands -of 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie, and Major Itohertson. Unt 
Colonel Goldie’s boat was soon found to he too unwieldy, and 
was abandoned, its oecupants being removed to 
abanJoncfl. Golonel Smith’s boat. The delay caused hy the 
transhipment enabled the Sipahis to bring down one 
of their guns to bear on the boats, but the halls still fell short. 
At length tbo fugitives resumed their journey, and reached 
without accident the villn-ge of Singhirdmpiir. Here they 
stopped to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith’s boat. But the 
’'villagers turned out, opened fire upon it, and Idlled 
'riungcra! '' one of the two boatmen. The villagers still con- 
tinuing to tnrn out, five of the British officers* 
jumped into the water, waded to land, and charged and drove 
back the enemy, numbering now about three hundred, tilling 
Mfjorno- of their leaders. They then returned to the 

iwctRuii'ft boat boat, the rudder of which had been repaired. They 
■ pouna!° scarcely gone a few yards, however, before Major 

. hobertson s boat grounded on a soft sand-baik. 
Aotwithstandittg every effort, and despite the fact that the 
fugitives jumped iiHo the water to push her off, she remained 
there immovahlo. Colonel Smith’s boat, meanwHle, had gene 
down with the stream. , 

BPprS^io . gionnded boat had been in the helpless posi- 
tHuboste. tion above recorded about half an hour when its 
occupante descried two boats coming towards them 
down the stream apparently empty. These boats approached 

suddmily they 

noon IrrT 

fire murderous and continned 

from their sm^rise. many of thomriLhMnglLiS Sri 
MU, had heon ^loimded, and some Sipa^s hid sh-eady 

llXZ TSJlS Swootenham. and 

Cavalry. Tliu writer dadly IjjW Vibart, 2iid 

regret for tha imtiiuely end of the tributo of 

AntioouB united tb/uoUei and 

briilmutiutellecL sentiments and a ripe and 


ond attneb 
lEn. 
Iwnsoii’fi 

bijit. 
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l)oar[led the boat. The crisis wag terrible, Major Robertson, 
retaining, despite bis wound, all bis coolness, and all his ' 
courage, implored the ladies to jump into tlie water and 
trust to the current rafber than to tbo Sipakis. Many of 
tbera did so, and some of tbem, assisted by tbe men, some by. 
tboir own efforts, succeeded in swimming down tbe stream. 
Eventually many of these were drowned ; many were killed. 
Those who were taken by the Sipahis wore carried prisoners 
to the Nawab.*' 

Sleanwhile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been carried down bj’’ 
the stream, its occvipants received autbentie intel- 
ligence of the fate of their friends from Mr. Jones, 
who, after having defended himself as long as 
defence was possible, and received a bullet- wound in the right 
shoulder, had struck out into the stream. Mr. Jones states in 
his narrative that on board that boat ho found “ everything in 
confusion,” some having been killed, sortie wounded, by the 
villagers of SmgMrampur, Shortly afterwards, Mr. Fisher was 
picked up. The boat continued to drop down without pursuit 
or molestation from, or intercourse with, the natives, till on the 
evening of the following day it reached a village 
opposite Kusdmkhor, in tlie Oudh territories. Hero 
the villagers offered the fugitives assistance and vnugc! 
protection. These at first feared treachery, but, 
becoming convinced of tiie friendly intentions of tho peasants, 
they put to shore for the night, and were refreshed by a meal 
consisting of unleavened bread and bufthlo milk. 

lYell would it have been if our countrymen TUf Cugt. 
had remained noth theao kind-hearted villagers, the^ 

One of them, Mr. -Jones, udiose wound had become 

most painful, decided on doing so. The others all excepted. 

sot out that night. They set out to meet their 

death. The precise form in wluch that death was meted 


* Am&ngst tlio&ft who succeeded in swimmin;; to the other bout were 5Ir. 
Jones, whose narrative 1 luive mainly followed; Mr. Fisher, the chaplain, 
whose callaniry bad endeared him to every one, and i\lio, on this occasion 
■ ' ' 1 they died in his arms, Mr. David Churchcr, 

/ means of an oar, sneeceJed in reaching the 
. . . ■ ' villagers elidtcred them. Mr. Chnrclmr 

Temained here tending Major EoW-itaon for two months. Tiic latter then 
dicil. Ultimately Mr, Gliurcher succeeded la reaclimg Kunhpiir, then 
occupied by the Uritisli. 
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out to tliem may not be certainly bnown. Some belieTe that 
tlie boat was stopped near Kanbpur, its occupants dragged 
out, and there imirdercd. There is, on the other hand, soiiio 
ground for believing that as the boat passed Bithifir,"*® 
rem^iniiir the stronghold of Nana Snhib, it. was fired upon by 
the Sipabis, and all on board were hilled. This, 
however, is certain, that they all met their death at or near 
Kanhpur, on the order of Nana Bundn Pant. 

Thus hud the Nawab, Tafuzal Husen Khan, triumphed at 
Famikbabad. He inaugurated his succession by 
slaughter o£ some forty ‘Burojjeatia taken in 
various ports of the district. The prisoners brought 
back from Major Kobertson’s l<oat werekeptfor about a fortnight 
in confinement, and then murdered under most atrocious 
circumstances. But the blo“d thus spilt failed to cement his 
throne. It failed to win for him the aifection of the Hindus, 
constituting nine-tenths of the population of the district. It 
failed to give him a sense of security. In a few short months, 
it was this blood which chttked his utteiances fur pardon, and 
which, when the penalty he had incurred had been remitted by 
the unauthorised action of a subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence more miserable than death. The Government 
could not recede from the plighted word of their officer; but, 
though the Na^Yab was allowed to live, he lived only to see the 
utter annihilation of his oum schemes, the complete restoration 
of the authority ho had insulted and defied, to be made conscious 
every day of the contempt and disgust be bad brought ■apeu, bis 
pensun and bis name. 


V- 1 hwid Dothing inoro of it for Bevcral davs till their 
Mimp CCfintDiun) who toolc iier (loan returned nntl pave out that Naiui Sahib 
had, fired ujion them at BUhitr, ftn<l all on board were kin<-d.''—i‘irr. Jones’s 
Aorniftrc, Mr. Jones luiiifceir bucceecled in joining Mr. Probyn, and 

ulu«ia.ely mftccovapauringhimtoKsiiibpfir. ^ 
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BOOK IX.— OUDH. 
[Maech — X ovniicEK, 1857.] 


CHAPTEE I. 

OTJDH AND HENRY LATVRENCE- 

Whatever may be the jiistificafioD offered for tlie annexation 
of Oudli, it cannot be questioned that tJie manner in wliicb that 
policy was carried out tended to alienate from the British every 
class in India. The absorption of an independent Muhamma- 
dan kingdom y'rs alone sufficient to aifoid to the already 
disaffected section of the Musalmdns throughout India, especially 
in the largo cities, not only a pretext, but a sub- 
stantial reason for discontent and disloyalty. But Eafr'tRofthA 
the annexation of Oudh did far more than alienate a 
class already not too well affected. It alienated the 
rulers of Native States, who saw in that act indulgence in a 
greed of absorption to bo satiated neither by unswerving loyalty 
nor by timely advances of money on loan to the dominant 
power. It alienated the territorial aristocracy, who found 
themselves suddenly stripped, by the action of the newly 
introduced British system, sometimes of ono-half of their 
estates, sometimes even of more. It alienated the Muhammadan 
aristocracy — ^the courtiers — men whose income depended princi- 
pally upon the appointments and pensions they received from the 
favourof their prince. It alienated the military class 
serving under the king, mthlessly cast back upon e\ eo" ^ 

their families with small pensions or giutnities. It 
con tiibu tod to alienate the British Szpahis recruited 
in. Oudh, — and who, so long as their country continued independ- 
ent, possessed, hj’' virtue of the privilege granted them of acting 
on the Court of Lakhnao by means of petitions presented bi' the 
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British Hesldent, a sure mode of protecting their families from 
oppression.*^ It alienated alike the peasantry of the country 
and the petty arti'.ans of the towns, who did not relish the 
change of a system, which» arbitrary and tyrannical though it 
might he, they thoroughly understood, for another system, the 
first elements of which were taxation of articles of piimary 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Oudh converted a 
country, the loyalty of whose inhahitants to the British had 
bec.mie proverbial, into a hotberl of discontent and of intrigno. 

On the 20th of March, 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
assumed the Chief Goramissionershin of Lakhnao. 
ilawrcTe clear and practical eye saw at a glance that the 

arrives,'' new system was not working satisfactorily; that his 
predecessor had thrust it en masse on tho province, 
and that its effect had been — alienation. Of all the men who 
have ever attained a prominent position in India, 
Sir Henry Lawrence was, perhaps, the most qualified 
to remove a disci mtent engendered by action on the 
part of the Government too fast, too hard, and too reckless. He 
had great sympathies wltlj the people. Me thoroughly under-' 
stood them. He knew that their leelings, their instincts, were 
thoroughly conservative; that they distrusted change in the 
ahstrai't; that, if one thing moio than another would rouse 
tlieir long-suifering and docile nature, it would bo change 
coming upon them suddenly, harshly, unaccompanied either by 
warning or compensation. Sir Henry Lawrence 
tirt iioted, tlien, not only that there was discontent, but 
tliat there wus reason for that discontent; and he 
at once made it his business to lesson, as far as he 
could, the Oppressive action of the newly imposed regulations. 


* On tljiH f.ul)jc:ct, after tlio appearonce of tho earlier editions of this woilc, 
I rcTcwotl from a retired olliccr of ttie Bcu^al Army a letter of which the 
following is nU extract : “ Fifty years ago, when Adjutant of the 15 th 
lieug.d A. I., the ^bahdnr Major brought tno a petition to bo forwarded 
to tlin Bcsidont lu Oudh and, on my remarking that John Company would 
fonn take possess pn of that country when the Sij.iihis would not roqiiire tc 
fiend nm- irmrc pc lUons ho wedaimed in perfect astonWimcnf, ‘No, no, that 

Tv whereas now all who 

SmL theVer^ucc (and their name is Legion) have tho protection 

wheuYer they have any complaint to make against tho Oudl, 

^ '■»vo 1.0„d « asan 
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. ■ The correspondence of Sir Henry Lawi-enee 'with the GoYernor- 
General and with his family shows clearly not only how the 
discontent of the people had impressed him, but how deeply 
he regretted the too hasty and too zealous action of 
the officials who had nn'vvittingly fonnmted the ill- wiiirti he 
feeling. Suddenly to introduce a system W'hich juBtikiWe, 
will have the immediate effect of deprmng the 
territorial aristocracy of a country of one half of its estates 
is not a policy consistent 'with the diffusion of a spirit of loyalty, 
— and yet 'ivithin a month of his installation in Lakhnao Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning to inform him that 
in the Faizabad division of Oudh the Talukdars had lost half 
their villages — ^that some had lost all ! Nor did he ^ 
find that the peasantry had benefited. Hea'vy assess- gri.uifdd 
ments and increased dttties had driven them frantic, 
whilst the large towns were inundated by the dis- 
banded adherents of the late retjime^ all discontented and 
disaffected. 

Amongst the population thus seetliing the dangerous spark 
of the caste question was suddenly thrown. Who 
threw it? Was it, as some have asserted, the ill- ' 

judged order of a thoughtless official ? Was it, as 
others maintain, the angTy retort of a low-casto lascar ? Or was 
it rather the eager grasp, the clever approi)i‘iation 
of a clique thirsting for an opportunity ? That is a oneinarcauxo, 
question on which perfect agreement is perhaps 
impos ihle. This, at least, is clear to me, that the 
hold which this question took of the minds of the Sipahis was 
due mainly to the fact that they 'were for the most part men of 
Ondh, and that annexation and its consequences 
had prepared the minds of the men of Oudh to 
accept any absurdity 'which might argue 'viunt of ibctp wa'i.i 
faith on the part of the British, That the Sip aids roMt%tViidc- 
believed that the grea>ed cartridges wore designed rcmi.-iitorthe 
to deprive them of their caste is, I think, not 
to be questioned. But they believed that calumny 
mainly because the action of the British Government, with 
respect to their ovti province, had so shattered their faith in 
the professions of the ruling po'wer, tlmt thoj^ u'oro ready to 
credit any charges that might be brought against it. illr. 
Beadon spoke of the action of the Sipahis, and the effect of tliat 
action upon others, as “ a passing and groundless panic. 
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B-Qt, as I have said els6^vllorc, if it 'a’-as a paiiic, it was iiot a 
groundless panic. In a greater degree the annexa- 
tion of Oudh and tlic measures which followed that 
oniyaptcoiid- annexation j in n lesser degree the actual cmploj- 
8!j cau e. of animal fat in the composition of the cart- 

ridges, constituted ample grounds for the distrust evinced hy 
the Sipiihis. 

In the earlier hours of his anival in Oudh the attention of 
Sir Henry Lawrence had been mainly occupied by 
the condition and the discontent of the people 
he had come to govern. He f it that, cimld peace 
he maintained, there was yet time to remedy the 
main evil. In a veiy few days lie had weighed the higher 
ofificialB in Lakhiiao and had satisfied himself that he could 
manage them. The question to he solved was whether 
the little cloud rising in the horizon near Harhampur 
would not develop into a tempest, fierce enough 
an'i foirsthc to disturb tlio tranquillity of the entire country, 
-Idwiicc-d? hefuro he should liave time to instil confidence 
in the minds of the people of the newly annexed 

province. 

This question was unhappily solved in the, negative. The 
feeling which had animated the Sipahis at Barhdm- 
Tiicrca-ion pur, ju the month of March, was more widely 
. flansor'm Spread In Oudh than in any other province in India, 
For Oudh was the homo of the Sipahia. Oudh 
wcci^ivc, supplied three-fifths of the recruits annually enlisted 
in the Bengal army. Every feeling engendered in 
the ranks permeated through Oudh, whilst the notions irahihed. 
in the homesteads of the peasants found an echo in every 
regiment of the native armj’. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was not slow to detect the increasing 
feeling of misiimst in the very class on whoso loyalty the 
British oinpim in India seemed to depend. Reports reached 
him from every coiner of the pro%dnco, all convoying the same 

story- Ho could not conceal from himself that the 

Of fhe people was deeply excited, and excited 
on the one subject on which to bo excited was to bo 
dangerous. He saw tliat credit was very generally accorded to 
the liispcr that the British Hovemmont avus henton dcstvovintr 
the caste of the Siptdns, and ho knew that to maintain that 
caste inviolate the Hindu tvould risk liis,pronertv- hi<; ImmP- 
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etead, all that 'he valued in this -sverld ; that he would Kladlv 
Eaciifice his life. 

In the wars waged "by AnrangKih against the princes of 
Bajputana, to maintain the jizya or poll-tax npon all who did 
not profess the religion of Muhammad, the Emperor possessed 
the advantage of counting upon the religious bigotry of his 
Muhammadan subjects. But Sir Henry Lawrence was not 
blind to the fact that, in any contest which might he impending 
with the Hindus, the sympathies of that class would ho denied 
him. Amongst the original fomenters of the rising disaflection 
many certainly were Muhammadan. The desire 
to recover their lost over-lordship, the amhition 
to revive their vanished empire, the lonvine; to enable? the 
avenge themselves on the conqueror, were the motives da i leatkrs to 
which prompted them. But the Muhammadan 
customs have so much in common with the Christian 
customs, the food partaken of by the two communities is, -with 
one exc0i)tion, so similar, that they would have found it difficult 
under ordinary circumstances to persuade their hrethren in 
the ranks of the army that their religion was in danger. The 
opportune discovery of the use of lard in the mamifacturc of 
the cartridges came to these conspirators as an inspiration from 
heaven. They used it with an effect that was decisive. The 
Muhammadan rank and file, disaffected on other grounds, 
determined from the moment of that revelation to cast in their 
lot with their Hindu comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordinary magnitude was approaching 
became apparent, then, to Sir Benty Lawrence very 
soon after ho had assumed the reins of office at chiinrein 
Lakhnao. Ho did not despair. His intimate ac- 
quaintainco with the natives of India had satisfied 
him that there were no people in the world more tractable when 
once their reason had been satisfied. Fanatics, it is true, never 
reason. But there might, he thought, ho some clianco of 
enlisting on his side that divine faculty, if an opportunity 
could be secured of appealing to it before the stage of ahsoluto 
fanaticism had been arrived at. On these slender grounds lie 
built such hopes as ho entertained. 

Almost from the very moment of his arrival, Sir ITeniy 
Lawrence had laid himself out to remedy* the most pressing 
material grievances complained of by the various classes of the 
population. The evil already effected had been too great to 
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admit of his being perfectly successful. The aristocracy of the 
Court, indeed, 'who, as I have already stated, had been ruined 
hy the abni]>t action which followed annexation, 'wore pro- 
^irUrnry pitiatcd by tlic immediate payment to them of the 
Law ctiw pensions -which had been promised, but till then 
parVilefttiUs been -tvithheld. An early opportunity was 
itfiiisprcdo. likcwdso taken of assuring the oflicials, -who had 
gem’^ed under the previous that their clainiB 

tp employment -would receive prior consideration, and that, 
aa a rule, the natives of Oudh -would be preferred to immigrants 
from the British provinces. The case of the disbanded soldiers 
was more diflicult. These men were promised preference in 
enlistment in the local coips and in the militai'y police. Only 
a comparatively small number of the cavalry availed themselves, 
Ijowever, of this privilege. In many cases they did not hesitate 
to state the reason of their refusal. “ I have oaten the Icing’s 
salt, and will not touch that of another.” \Vith the small 
traders in Lakhnao itself Sir Henry succeeded better. They 
were pacified by the personal interest displayed by tlie now 
Chief Commissioner in their welfare, and by the practical 
measures ho took before their eyes to put a stop to 
the seiunres and demolition of houses in the city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
IVitli the territorial magnates, Sir Heniy, in spite of no slight 
opposition, dealt in the same enlightened spirit. Ho hold 
IJurbai'S to receive them, to listen to their views, to remedy 
their pist complaints. And ho did greatly pacify them by the 
enunciation of a policy, by the action of which they would bo 
reinstated in the position they had occupied at the time of the 
aiinexiition. 

In this way, in a few woolcs, the mateidal evils complained 
of were placed in a fair way of being remedied, 
cc if lie vns H more difficult and a more delicate 

ip-Uintiic task to remove the i-isiug religious diaeontmit 

llr-t rm ^ 'i * t* i i y '-uwnJiJLomf. 

ii •<‘11 to nnfichict iicid. ucGn virtTiullv ficcornnliftlipfl 

ouih. before riir Henry LuvTcnco reached Laldiimo I 
think it quite possible that had ho succeeded Wujid Ali Shah 


' rtns ^vIve espwwUy in tlio revnlfir 

regiment., mi(I m tlm military ^hjIico. TJio .fishmidud Bold tore aceSd 
p,.n-ice mnre rvodily m tlm di^rict police, in wliicli a like amount of rillC 
uiiciplitie -wras tint Gnfoiet4. 

The diitrict iwHcc ■ncre under the civil outlioritics ulone 
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it would ncTer have arisen. But in all such questions 
prevention is. easier than cure, I repeat — fanatics never 
reason. And Sir Henrj Lawrence soon discovemd that 
before ho had reached Lahhnao the religions question had 
assumed all th« proportions of fanaticism. 

The Hist practical intimation that the contagion of the cart- 
ridge question had reached Oudh was manifested early in April. 
Before adverting to it, it ie nceeasary that I should state the 
troops by whom the new]}’’ annexed province was garrisoned. 

At Lakhnao itself were quartered E.lil.’s 32nd llegiinent, 
about Seven h'undied strong; a weak company nf 
European artillerj’’ ; the 7th KegimentLii^ht Cavalry 
(native) the IStli, 46tb, and 71at liegiinents of ^ 

Native Infantr}^ Besides these, there were at Lakhnao, or in 
its immediato environs, two regiments of Iinegiilar Native 
Infantry, raised for local Bcrricc in Ondh, the 4th, and tlie 
7tli; one regiment of Military Police, the Srd; a largo pro- 
portion of the mounted Military Police ; one regiment of 
Oudh Irregular Oavahy; and two battenes of Native Artillery. 
Thus tlie native armed trooijs were in the proportion of nearly 
ten to one, the actual numbers being seven thousand to seven 
hundred and fifty. At 3itapiir in adilition to local 
troops, was stationed the dlst Native lufantiy, 
having a detachment at Malduu ; at ynltdnpur the 
15th Inegular Cavalry. The other stations, Uaryabad, Faizabud, 
and Bahrdich were garrisoned only by local corps. 

The intimation that the caste contagion had reached Lakhnao 
occurred in this wise. The surgeon of the 48th ^ 

Bogimont had incautiously applied )i is mouth to a 
bottle of medicine. The Sipuliis attributed tho 
surgeon’s action to design, and, although the bottle 
%vhich had been tasted was broken in their presence, they 
seized an early opportunity to burn down his liouse. Tho 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong to tho 48th, 
escaped detection. 


■*' Tito OiaJii 3IiUtary Police con^^ste^I of a thousand cuvalry and tliree 
rfigi’Ht'Uts of infantry. Tais force conunanded by Capfn’u Gould Westun, 
im ofltcet of great ability, who, prior to the mmesution of the province, i ad 
beou engaged for rame yc-trs in the supprciiiiiou of I'irngf juitl Dobailf in 
Oudh, and had rendered escellent service aa Siipcriiitein lent of the 1 '■mticr 
Polhe, and ns ono of the assistants to tho Itcsidciit, — Sir William Sli ma/j’s 
i/ouniL’f/ t/trvtiffh Oittlh, _ . \ 
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Tn ordinary -times the incident of the bottle -would have bad 
little significance. But tbe vengeance wmeakecl on the surgeon 
sbo-ft'cd the importance attached to it, in the month of April 
1857) by tho men of the 48th. Further indications soon 
intimated veiy plainly to the authorities that the feeling which 
had manifested itself in Barhdmpfir-was not less strongl}' rooted 
in Oudh.*' 

Sir Henry Lawrence, I have said, whilst not insensible to tlio 
extreme difBculty of tbe task, had deemed it might 
' possible to dispel, by plain appeals to reason 

niipMisti.tiic and to facts, tbe cobwebs from the minds of such 
ttud Mjiiiiere. men as had not hecome ahso lately fanatical on tho 
subject of the alleged attempt on their caste. Ho 
made an earnest appeal, then, to the loyalty of the men. 1 1 o 
pointed out to tho native officers liow contrary it was to the 
experience of a century that tho English should attempt to 
prednee by fraud a result which they would consider only 
valuable if brought about by conviction. He explained to them 
the clangor -which threatened them— tbe danger of being 
persuaded by evil-disposed men to be com o falso to tbeir salt. 
XIo warned them at the same time of tbo consequences. He 
would not palter with mutiny. Sbaiqi and summary should be 
tbo punishment of tboso wbo sbould fail in tbeir duty. is 
impossible," -vyrites one f who was at Lis elbow at this period, 
** it is impossible here to mention tbe various stops taken by Sir 
Homy Lawrence to preserve tho soldiery in tbeir duty and the 
people in tbeir allegiance. Every conciliatory measure was 
adopted consistent v-itb tbe dignity of tbo British 
™thT <Jo';«yntnent; and there is no doubt that by bis 
aji]"*)!!'. Tintimig cuGigy, discrotion, ability, and determina- 
tion, he fliti fan into a flame for a while the wavoninr 
loyalty of many of tlie native officers and men, and that the 
army and people generally felt that his was a firm and 


* »Xot Ions nflcr it bt-canic known tliat the regiment i 

Soino of tlic iiiuive ofikvrs were rc|mrto(l bv tin, iiolico to Lq ino. ^ 

Tclntoo. of tlic Es-Kit.g of Oudl., rUliog iii tho Sil 
Caiititiii A-lolphns Orr, comiijonding ono of tlic ngimcats oi' nUmJTv 
tiiD thd, reiwrt.d that nti rllcmi.t Imd Ken ntndo-by P-fme 
,0 tampi., .ill. „ nativo gunrd „f hi. 




t Kartniiff of ihe }Tufiit{r$ in OinlKhv CaiA Ci 

G».,.lu„,chik^,,,C.B.O.SX.th.hMiUu,!-s„;„{I?^t'Sh^^^^^ 
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experienced band.” This is most true. All that it was 
possible to do to check the miitin)' was done in Oudh, Firm- 
ness cofnhined with conciliation, fairness of speech with fairness 
of action, prompt punishment Avith prompt reward. Yet this 
policy-^in the circumstances a model policy — though not 
wholly fruitless, fchougl) checking tho outbreak for a 
time, did not ultimately prevent it. The reason is 
not difficult to find. Oudh had been undermined — the 
j7oint of fanaticism had been very generally readied hefoj’o 
Sir Henry Lawrence arrived there. He came too late indeed to 
repair the mischief, though not too late to save the British 
honour — not too late to preserve from the hands of the despoiler 
the plot of ground which constituted the seat of Government, 
and which will be referred to in future ages as the monument 
of his sagfloity and of the prowess of his countrymen. 

For ho did m-t ^onfine himself solely to the work of pacifying 
and of reasoning with the people. He renlised 
almost at a glance tlie danger that threatened India, fouesteiiur 
He felt that at any moment tho handful of English- 
men in the country might have two hundred 
millions on their hands. Whilst, then, ho used orery per- 
suasive argument, and put into action every precautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, he prepared to meet one. 

He began his preparations in April. His own head-quarters 
wore at j&e Residency situated in the city, close to 
the river Giimti, and upwards of a quarter of a mile 
from the iron bridge leading to the Marian n canton- wuaonsl 
ments. At Maridun were the native infanti'y 
regiments, a light horse battory of European artillery and a 
battery of native artillery. At Mudkipur, a mile and a half 
further still from the Residency, was one native cavaliy 
regiment. In an opposite direction, in a line in fact forming a 
right angle with the road to Marianu and at a distance of a 
mile and a half from the point of the angle, the Residency, was 
H.M.’s 32nd Regiment, about seven hundred strong. Nearly a 
mile and a half directly, north of the barracks of the Brilisl} 
Regiment, and on the opposite bank of the river Gumti, was 
tho only remaining regiment of native cavalry. South of tho 
river again, at or near liliisd Bagh, three miles from tho 
Residency, were two irregular native regiments, and hetvmcn 
them and the Residency was a magazine containing a consider- 
able stand of arms. 

VOL. HI. ^ 
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Aljout tlic Picsideucy itself -were clustered several substantial 
'buildings of solid masoniy occupied by the highex 
TbcPcsi- European officials. Hero also rvere tho Treasury/ 
the Hospital, and a gaol- A dctaclimeni of native 
troops guarded the llcsidency and the Treasury. One company 
occupied a cui-ved lino of buildings outside the principal gate 
leading to tho Treasury. The whole of the Eesidency 
"buildings wore known to tho natives thioughout OudL "by the 
name Baillic Giiard.^ 

Bather less than one mile from the Residency, on the same 
side of the river Giimti, and close to the hrick bridge spanning 
it, is a cjistellatcd and picturesqne stronghold called tho Machchi 
Bhawan — the forti e^s of the rebellious Sh6khs in the time of tho 


vice-royalty of Asufu’d-daulah, hut for many years used only as 
a depositojy of lumber — occupying a very commanding position. 
The attention of Sir Henry was, in tho fii’st instance, directed 
to tho making tho Eesidency defensible, and to a 
location of the European troops. IVith this 
mSl/ftny end in view ho began to clear away the huts and 
cm/rsoncy. obstructions which occupied tlie ground close 

to tho Eesidency i to lay in supplies of grain of all 
sorts and European stores: to accumulate powder and small 
ammunition and to dig pits for their reception: to arrange for 
a constant water Kupi>ly ; by degrees to send for the troasuro 
from tiio citj* and outl}ing stiition ; and to form outworks in 
the ground enconipussing tho Residency. At the same time Im 
moved tn the vicinity of the barracks of the o2ud Foot fouC'' 
guns of the native hatterv' stationed at Mariaun. ' 

11 is pi eparations luid not been made a moment ton soon. On the .• 
30Ui ol Api il the storm threatoued. On the 3rd of May it hroko. 

It hapifoned in this wise. The 7th Regiment of Oudh 
In-egular Infantry was stationed at Musa Bi'igh, about three 
Ai. 113 '. Eesidoncy. The adiatant of the 

was Lieutenant Mccham g'f the Madras 
Sj;;-’'' “»'• (lctj-n.mw<l m.cl raolnto officer. On 

the .loth of April when he took his men lo ball- 
l^racfice, these su.ldenly showed a disinclination to use tlio new 
oirtridgo. Meeham pointed out to tbcm that the cartridge was 
Kiutilar to that winch they had been using the previous fort- 


* Tito Gtmni in rinrv.io,,. cod.nion.tcil l>v a Kttbnhdiir .j; 

Rt lia.pAo by Celouol Eesideat ut ll.c Oomt of Oodlf S 

tljf' riftiDL'. laeiK 


aiioacd 
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nijjflit. This seemed to satisfy the men, and they proceeded 
witli the practice. J3ut the next morning the sergeant-major 
reported that the men positively refused to bite the cartridge, 
that many even declined to receive or even to touch it. 

The day following was spent by the men in brooding over 
their grievances. They worked themselves to the state of 
fanaticism which will not hear reason, and at 10 o’clock, on the 
3rd, they had arrived at the conclusion that they must 
kill their European officers. The latter, warned xiiev^are'iti- 
in time by the quartermaster-sergeant of the dis- ducedtoTi- 
position of their men, nobly did their duty, and liue” f'' 
succeeded after a time in inducing the Sipahis to 
return to their lines, thoagh they refused to surrender their 
arms. 

But Sir Henry Lawrence W'as not content with this doubtful 
triumph. Having organised a force to suppress any attempt 
which the Sipahis might make to display insub- 
ordination, bo sent that afternoon two officers with LM\rcnce dr- 
instructions how to act. Tho men of the 7th were ar* 
paraded. The question was p\it to them wdiether ^ ^ 
they would continue to bite the cariridge or whether they 
would refuse. The men, after some hesitation, promised to 
'bey, but their manner w'as so sullen and so insolent that Sir 
fonry felt he could not trust them. He at once proceeded to 
V 0 spot with the force he had organised, consisting of the 
'^32nd Foot, a European batter}’^, three regular native regimenfs 
of infantrj’- and one of cavalry. It w’as dark, but Sir Henrr 
at once broiight the 7th to the front and ordered them to 
lay dowm their arms. In tho presence of tho imposing force in 
their front and on their flanks and of the lighted portfires of 
tho gunners, the courage of the mutinous Sipahis ooj^ed out at 
their fingers' ends. Many of them, panic-striken, fled wildly 
fj'Oin tlie spot, hut, on being followed and assured that no 
violence would he used if they 'would obey ordens, they returijcd, 
and before midnight all their muskets were secured. Tlie next 
day the ringleaders wore seized, aiid it transpired from their 


It was rolfttod at llio time of Lieatenaut Mecliam tliat iie owel bits life 
on tliia oociision to his coolness and prOFence of mind. TaliLii un:iv,’iire'- fiy 
the inutiuecra and told to prepare to d'O, lio replied : “It is true j'Oii may 
hill but what good will my dc dh do to you ? Yon will not nltimatt.'ly 
prcvai '.Anotlicr adjutant will take my plnt'o, and ymi nill ho anhjfcfed !n 
the Slime troutiuent.¥ '* receive from me.” The lauttneersdid not injnru lum. 

T' ^ 

Ik ^ 
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ydinisBioiis tLat a treasoMablo correspondence ndtli the view to 
a general ribing tael teen going on for some time between 
them and tlie men of tte 48tt Regiment of Native Infantry. 

In tte events wtict immediately preceded, and immediately 
followed, the affair of the 7tt t mdh Iiregulars, Sir, 
Henrj^ Lawrence tad received valuable information 
from native officers and others. In the crisis which 
he saw advancing with rapid strides he considered that rewards 
should go hand in hand with pimishment, that the justice — 
“ the truth in action ” * — w*hich had always teen the maxim of 
the British Giovemment, should at all hazards he inaiutamed. 
He considered it advisable, moreover, that the bestowal of the 
rewards should he made the occasion for a solemn ceremony, 
at w^hich he might speak the mind of the Government. With 
this ^^ew he invited the native aiistociacy, the European and 
native civil officials, the European and native officers, and 
others to a Durhar on the evening of the 12th of May, Every 
arrangement had teen made to give solemnity to 
"* the scene. At 6 p.ji. Sir Henry Lawrence entered,' 
followed by his staff. Near him wore deposited in trays the 
presents and rewards to he bestowed npon the loyal native 
't'ottcUiugad- soldiers. But before distributing these 

dress ctbir Sir Henry addressed in Hindnstani tho assembled 
rln^ ^onipany. He went straight to the point; spoke of 
the fears for their religion entertained by the 
Hindus ; reminded them how, under the Mughnl iule, that 
religion had never been respected; how AuiungKib had imposed 
the jizya, or tax u pon all wffio held to a faith differing from the 
Muhammadan ; and how the flesh of the cow had been thrust 
doum the throats of unwilling converts. Turning then to the 
Muhammadans, he reminded them that Ranjit ciingh would 
never tolerate their religion at Labor. Passing on from that, 
6 begge to MCdll to mind the toleration wffiich for a 

century the English Government had afforded to both religions. 
He adverted next to our power, to our exploits in the Crimea, 
to enr ships, our resources; pointed out how^ hopeless of ulti- 
mate success would he a crusade against the Biitish. He next 
o and intimate connection between the Sipilbis 

and their officers, on the community of danger and the com- 
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niTitiity of glory batweeti tliem, aad "begged tlio mea to clietisk 
as tlieir moat preeioas Leirlooms tlio rle&ds of their ancestors. 
He concluded an eloquent speech, delivered, he it home in mind, 
ia the language of tho people, hy vfarnlng Ms listeners against 
becoming the dupes of designing men, and of the fate ^^hich 
would inevitably follow the neglect of his advice. He then 
caused the deserving native ol5cei*s and soldiers to bo brought 
up to him, and, in the name of the Gkivornment, delivered tn 
them the rewards they had merited.’^ 

The speech of Sir Houry Lawrence had, undoubtedly, some 
effect at the moment. His earnest manner, his 
character so trusted and so respected, added weight 
to his words, When the Durbar broke up there %vas 
not probably a man present who was not loyal. But 
the opposite feeling was too dee^dy rooted to be dissipated by a 
passing seneation. The listeners went from the Durbar into 
the society of the plotters and intriguers against whom Sir 
Henry had warned thorn, 'The whispers, constantly repeated, 
of theso men, at first weakened, and ultimately effaced the 
effect wMoh had been produced by the scene at the Durbar. 

That Durbar was held on the 12th of May. The Mirath 
mutiny had broken out on the 10th. A telegram conveying 
infurmation that something serious had happened 
in the Korth-West reached Sir Heniy on the i5th. 

A second telegram giving fuller details of the hlirath 
' revolt and an account of tho seiKnro of Dflhli reached “ 
him on tlio 14tli, Averse as ho was from any measures which 
might show premature distrust of the Sipahia, Sir Henry, felt 
that a crisis had come upon him which must bo met 
by prompt action. His plans had been arranged 
beforehand. During the 10th and 17th they were &7sir^er)iy. 
carried out. The morning of the last-named day saw 
a inoiety of the 32nd Foot occupying the gx-ound about the 
Eesidency and commanding the iron bridge. The second 
moiety was brought up from the city into the cantonments of 
Jlaritlun. The Ijridge of boats was moved nearer to tlie 
' jReaidcucy and brought under control, ivhilst a selected body of 
Sipdhis ^vas detached to occupy the Machchi Bhawon, not jmt 
sulBcicntly cleansed to be fit for occupation by European troops. 


. * Slrunge 1 Some of the men Trbo were Ihiia res’ardei for 

'loyalty wertj shottly fifterwarda haeged for proved dbioyaliy ! 
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A central position T-vas thus seoured fox tibo Chief Cota- 
niis>iotier, for his oiBcials, and his European soldiers. Sir 
Henry had hy one movement prepared himself to meet any 
emergen oy. But, "whilst prepared, he had not 
f^Y •' altogether ahandoned the hope that the emergency 
might not arise. He apprehended danger less from 
the native popnlation than from the native troops. But with 
time ho hoped that the difficulty might still be surmounted. 
“ Time,*' he wrote in a memorandum dated the 18th of May, 
“time is everything just now. Time, firmness, promptness, 

Ms IS conciliation, prudence A firm and cheerful 

■ aspect must he maintained ; there must he no h« stle ; 
no appearance of alarm, still less of panic ; hut at the samo time 
there must l>e the utmost watchfulness and proniptne''S ; ever;)'- 
where the first gem of maurrection must be put down 
instantly." 

Immediately on recei^ung information of the occurrences at 
Mii'ath and Bebli Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed 
"tol^he Governor-General a strong recommendation to 
wptetiietaii- send for European troops from China, Ceylon, and 
other places, anti for the Gurkhas from the HBl 
Stations and from Eipdl. Feeling, moreover, that 
at such a crisia it was necessary that the Chief Commissioner 
of the^ province should he revested with plenary military 
authority, he asked the Governor-General to confer such power 
upon him. Lord Canning promptly replied. On the 10th ha 
bestowed upon the Chief . Commissioner the plenary power 
ashed for, and on the 22nd he gave him authority to apply to 
J ung Bahadur for his Gurkha troops. ^ ^ 

Henry Lawrence assumed the military command on the 
^“derstand the military arrangements which had been 
canaed^ out two days previously under his instructions, it will 
he advisahle to give an outline sketch of the city of Laklinao. 
Iho city of Lakhnao, forty-two miles distant from Kanhpnr. 
Ti.odi;rE>r about three miles on the right hank 

mkiinao. Wimti. All the principal palatial 

m between thnf;,-'? “..ohebi Bhewen, 

_ Hiding, and covoimg an mimense space, is the citv This is 
retexsected by a canal which falls n - 

JlartiniM-erniltefTA oU.. * j-u -f td® Guinti close to the 

A little to the Bouth the Residency . 

ii iittie to the south of this m the DUkusha, a huntmg.bo:^ or 
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palace, witliin an enclosed park. Tho space Tjetwcen the 
Kesidoiicy and the jVIartiniere is occupied by palaces, among 
which the jMoti M aha 11, the Shah-lManzil, tho Sikandi’abagh, 
and the Farhat Bakhsh Palace, are the most conspicuous. South 
of the city, about four miles from the Residency on the southern 
side of the road leading to Kaubpur, is the Alamhagh, a large 
walled garden, with a high and pretentious gateway. 

ifot counting the position of the native cavalry at JUudkipdr, 
Sir Henry possessed now three military posts. Two 
of these, the Kesidency and the Machclu JBhawan — he Sir Henrj-’s 
made as strong as he could. Having regard to Stigem^nts, 
possible eventualities he removed the spare ammuni- 
tion from the magazines into the Machchi Bhawan. He seized 
the earliest opportunity of garrisoning that place with Euro- 
peans, of storing supplies there, and of mounting on the 
ramparts guns of all sorts. Many of these were taken from the 
Iving's palaces, and were useful only to make a show. In the 
Kesidency compound, over the Treasury, he posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred Sipahis, a hundred and thirty Euro- 
peans, and six guns — the guns being so placed that they could, 
at the first alarm, he biought to hear on any mutineers. The 
third post was at the old cantonment of Maridun, It was 
garnsoned by three hundred and forty men of the 32nd Foot, 
fifty European artillerymen, and six guns ; the three native 
regiments and a battery of native artitleiy. Here Sir Heniy, 
for the time, took up his quarters. 

Having made these preparations, Sir Heniy Lawrence took 
an early opportunity to move the ladies and children 
into the houses within the Kesidency enclosure. 

Here also were brought the families and. the sick aretrou^t 
mon of the 32nd Kegiment. At the same time the 
clerks, copyists, soction-wnters, and others of that 
class, weie armed and drilled. On tho 27th of May ho was 
able to write to Lord Canning, “ both the Kesidency and the 
Machchi Bha wan are safe against all probable comers.” 'Whilst 
thus pref^aring to meet all possibilities Sir Henry betrayed none 
of tho anxiety which ho felt, but went freely amongst tho 
people, endeavouring to calm their minds, to reason with them, 
to lay bare to them their folly. It was, however, too late, and 
he was made everj’' daj^ to feel it. “ I held,’" he wrote to Lord 
Canning early in May, “ I held a conversation with a Jamadar 
of tho Oudh artillery for more than, an hour, and was startled 
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■by the dogged persistence of th.e man, a Brahman of atont 
forty years of age, of excellent cliaraoter, in tlio 
a helii-'f that for ten years past Government has heen 
mUveo^wr, engaged in measures for the forcihle, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the natives. . . * Sly 
interview with him was occasioned by his commanding ofScer 
having specially mentioned , ^ - .-'-r.’* 

Towards the end of May ' ■ ■ of 

the tnrbnlont Muaaimaiis of the Mahhabad district 
' hurst into a flame, and on the 27th of that month Sir 
Henry Lawrence detached thither Captain Gould Weston, the 
Superintendent of Military Police, to endeavour to restore order. 
Weston's escort consisted of a troop of his own cavalry and a com- 
pany of the mutinous 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry, 
iwsng In tic Command of the gallant Mecham. In the 

distncti. midst of an insolent Muhammadan population, to 
whom everything was a grievance, and from whom 
Captain Weston could elicit no real tangible cause of the 
rehellion, these two ofBcers, leading men who were not to he 
trusted, were iu imminent danger.^ Their lives depended not 
less upon their own coolness and daring before their avowed fot-s 
than upon the personal influence they might exercise on the 
wavering fidelity of their escort. Happily these essential 
qualities were conspiouons ; had it heen otherwise, neither 
Weston nor Mecham would have fought his way hack to 
Lalvlitiao wlien recalled tliither \)y Sir Henry La^vrencG tlie day 
after the mntiny of the troops at Mariann, 

On the same day the 27th, Captain Hutchinson, of the 
Engineers. Miitary Secretory to the Chief Commissioner, an 
otficei of great talent and daring, was ordered hy Sir Henry 
Laivrenoe to accompany into the district, as polithml officer,! 
column composed ot two hundred men of the 7th Cavah-y, and 
two hundr^ men of the 48th Native Infantry. The ohjeet of 
sending this column was to rid Lukhnao of the presence of men 
who might there be danRerons, but who, posted on the northern 
Irontier of Oudh, might he employedwith -irlvnia+orv L p • 
the turhulence of the inhabitants The idea S^^o^stiain 
Mv rh-nRH-iii thrmitrin -mrU ^ omunated from 

^Ohnstian, thiough whose districts the column would pass. 

CapS*'Hutr?™!Met^ by antt.orily. 

Captain tVeaton over-awed the 3000 fanoUo m-atc£ !^b!aTtm™d^d“S 
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31 util ij' of 
detached 
parties of 
the 4'i]i 

Nati\'e In- 
fantry and 
7tli I ifilit 
Cavalry. 


Marching from Lahhnao on the 27th, the column passed 
through ^ jVIalihahad on the 28t]i — scowled upon hy tho 
armed villagers — and reached Sandila, thirty-two miles to tho 
westward of Lakhnao, on the Ist of June. There Hutchinson 
received accounts of the mutiny of the 30th of May at Lakhnao. 
The Kipahis heard of it hy the same post. It hecatne 
at once apparent that they were hiding their 
time. ^ Hutchinson endeavoured to calm them by 
the (lisbursoment of almost the entire contents of 
the treasure chest in the shape of pay. For the 
moment they seemed pacified. Their own senior 
officers, Captains Burmester and Staples, believed in 
them 'implicitly. Meanwhile the column was press- 
ing on towards the Ganges. Hutchinson, who noted the 
increasing insolence of the men, urged the officers not to allow 
themselves to be taken in the net which was preparing for 
them on the other side of the river. But they were deaf and 
would not hear. Tho regiment crossed the sacred stream. On 
the 7th or Stli the men rose, massaored all their own officers 
but one, Lieutenant Boulton, who fied to perish elsewhere, and 
went off to DehH. Hutchinson, accompanied hy the pay- 
master of pensioners, Major Marriott, who with him. had 
declined to cross the river, returned in safety to Lakhuao. 

, The precautions I have before referred to had not been taken 
at that city at all too soon. On the night of the 
30th of illay the insurrection broke out. At 0 
o’clock tho evening gun fired as usual. The men of mtufny, 
the 71st Regiment, previously told off in parties, 
started off at this signal to fire the bungalows and murder their 
officers, A few men only of the other infantry’’ regiments, and 
some men of tho 7th ( ’avalry, joined them. Their further 
proceedings will be related presently. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at the Residency 
bungalow at Mariaun. An officer of his staff had 
informed him that he had been told by a Sipahi that 
at gun-fire (9 p.3i.) the signal to mutiny would be fioniy* 
given. The gun fired; but all for the moment 
seemed quiet. Sir Henty leaned forward and said to the officer, 
‘"Your friends are not punctual.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when the discharge of muskets proved that 
his staff officer had been well informed, and "that his friends 
were punctual. 
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A stratigo incident Ua]}p6Tved a few liiinutea later. Sir Henry 
Lawence, surrounded by Mb staff, w'as standing on the steps of 
the Eesidency bungalow, waiting for the horses which had 
been ordered up from the stables. They were in the full glare 
of Jilr. Goiiper’s honse, which, ffred by the mutineers, had burst 
almost instantaneously in a blaze. Suddenly the Subahdar of 
the Sipabis on duty at the Kesidency brought up bis guard, and 
halted it facing S\r Henry and his staff at a distance of abtmt 
forty paces. The Subahdar then came up to Captain ^YilBon, 
and saluting him, said, “ Shall I order the guard M load with 
ball?' 


D/iJicer (>f 
Sir Henry 
anr fctiff. 


Wilson referred the question to Sir Henry, who 
replied, “ Yes, let them load.” The loading then 
began— Sir Henry and the officer^ still standing in 
the glare of the tire. The thuti of ramming down 
the leaden balls was distinctly heard. Tlie Sipdhis 
then brought up the muskets to the capping position. The 
caps were adjusted. The next movement of the Sipahis was 
eagerly waited for. They had the elite — the chiefs — of the 
British force at their mercy. One disaffected man bold enough 
could, then and there, have decided the fate of Lakhnao. The 
group standing on the steps of tho Kesidency bungalow felt 
this in their inward hearts. But not an action, not a gesture, 
betrayed the thought within them. Yet they must have been 
relieved when the shouldering of arms followed the capping. 
The next tnoment the horses were brought up, and Six Henry 
followed by his staff started for the lines. 

On his way he found three hundred men of the 32ud, four 
S!riTenry-B S^us, Major ^^ye’s battery, and two of the Oudh 
^lovfBirnts force, posted in a position on the extreme right of 

contiguous to the road leading 
from cantonments to the city, Eecognising tho 
necessity of preventing as far as possible communication 
between the mutineers and the evil-disposed in tho city, Sir 
Henry took wdth him two guns and a company of tho 32nd to 
occupy the road leading from the cantonment to the bridge 
He sent back shortly for the remainder of the Europeans and* 
for two more guns. Meanwhile, the officers of the native 
regiments had hastened to the Imes to endeavour to reason with 

■ Action onhc however, had already 

jBntijjcyrs. i-h® woi'k cf plundor. A considerable body 

had TOMoiied straight on the 71 st iness-houso. aA 
„K left^tljoy fired it. 


failing to find the officers- 
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Veiy soon, after a Tnnslcetry fire from tlie 71st lines opened on 
the Europeans. These replied \vitli gr^pe, and with such effect 
that the Sipahis made a rush to the rear. In their huiTied 
course tliey passed the infantry picket, ci'inposed of natives, and 
commanded by Xiientenant Grrant, 71st Native Infantry. Some 
of his Own men tried to save this ofScer hy placing him mitler a 
bed. But a Sipahi of his own regiment, who was on guard 
'with him, discovered the place of concealment to the mutineers, 
and by these he was brutally mtirdeied. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Hardinge, taking with biTin a few of 
the Irregular Cavalry, had been patrolling the main 
street of cantonments, in the endeavour to maintain B'c 
order and to save life and property. He was not, trJjcar^* 
however, in sufficient force to prevent the humiug 
and plundering of the officers’ houses and the bazaars. The 
mutineers were prowling about in all directions. One of them 
fired at Lieutenant Hardinge, and when his shot missed fire he 
came at him with his bayonet and wounded him in the ami. 
During this time there had been great excitement an the lines. 
Gradually, however, some satisfiictoiy symptoms evinced them- 
selves. I'irst, about three hundred of the 13th 
Native Infantry, with their Biitish officers, their pro"*J 
colours, and the regimental treasure, marched up 
and enrolled themselves with the British. I’hey were followed 
by a very few of the 71st, without, however, their colours, or 
their tieasure. Of the 48th nothing was heard that night. 
The Europeans still remained formed up in the position 
assigned to them in case of alarm by Sir Henr^^ Lawrence, their 
front flanking that of the several native regiments. About 
]0 p.M. some of the mutineers crept up to and occupied some 
empty lines bearing on that position, and opened a musketiy 
fire. Brigadier Handscomb, riding from Ins iinuse straight into 
the 71st lines, was immediately shot. The Are, 
however, soon ceased, and arrangements having ncors Iwffltfd, 
been made to protect the Residency bungalow and 
the part of the cantonment next the city road, and ^ strong 
guards having been posted, the force piled arms and waited for 
tlic morn. 

At daylight next morning, Sir HeTiiy placed himself at the 
head of the force, and learning that the rebels had retired on 
Mudkipiir, followed them thither. Crossing the parade ground 
his men came upon the body of Cornet Raleigh, a newly joined 
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pencd. 


officer, wKo, left sick in his quarters, had been murdered by the 
rebels. Almost at the same moment the mutinous regimenta 
-were discovered drawn up in line. At this critical 
pursned, moment an officer on Lawrence’s staff noticed, or 
thought he noticed, a mutinous disposition on the part of the, till 
tlienloyal, 7th Cavalry. Their attitude appeared to him to be- 
token an intention to charge the Biilish guns. To set the matter 
at rest the officer directed the guns to open fire on the distant' 
line. Then the men of the 7th Cavalry, with the exception 
of about thirty, raised a fearful yell, and galloped over to 
join the enemy, who turned and fled with them. 
Our troops followed them up for about ten miles'* 
and took sixty pxdsfmers. In this pursuit Mr. 
Gnbbins greatly distinguished himself, capturing several of 
the enemy with his own hand. By 10 a.ji. oui‘ force had 
returned to cantonments, the heat being excessive. 

In announcing the suppression of this rising to Lord Canning 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote : “ We arc now positively bettor off 
than we were. We now know our friends and enemies. The 
latter have no stomach for a fight, though they are capital 

The n^ition In the respect to which he referred 

Is iDU'TOvad he was indeed better off. He was rid of doubtful 
Siilinr. ^'icnds. Nearly the whole of the 7th Cavalry, a 

few men of the 13th, more than two-thirds of the 
71st, a veiy large proportion of the 48th, and almost all the 
irregular troops, had shown their hand and departed. Ho could 
now concentrate his resources. But in other respects the day 
was full of foreboding. Intelligence received from the districts 
soon made it clear that the entire p’rovince was in arms ao-ainst 
British rule. “ 

Three days indeed prior to the rising at Lakhnao an incident 
stuipur. ocoured at Sitipur which showed very plainly 

that the tram was laid at that station, and that a 
single spark would igntto it Sitapur, the head-quarters of the 
north-west division of Oudh, lies about fifty-one miles from 
Lakhnao, midway between that city and the Shahiahanpur 
refennd to in the last chapter In 1857 it was garrisoned by the 
41st Eegnuent of Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutonant- 
Colonel Birch, ami the Jth and lOth Regiments of Oudh 
Irregular ’The Commissioner of the division, Mr. 

Christian, resided there, together with Mr. ThornhiU and Sk 
Mountbtuarfc Jackson, civil officers of the Oudh Commission 
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' About noon of the 27tli of May the -vacant lines of the 2nd 
Hegiment of Military Police, ooiuinanded by Captain 
John Hearsey;,^ were fired. It had not then become 
generally recognised that incendiarism -was the ^ 
invariable precursor to rebellion. Although, therefore, the 
firing of the lines caused some uneasiness, no absolute suspicion 
' was directed to any particular body of men. The 
Sipahis aided in extinguishing the fire, and the 
inoident was not immedia'ely followed by any overt act of 
mutiny. 

It -would appear that the filing of the lines had been a 
tentative measure. The Sipahis were anxious to feel tlieir way, 
to test the cretlulity of their officers, before taking the step 
whicJi -would be irrevocable. 

Of all the regiments I have mentioned the 10th Oadh Irregu- 
lars were regarded as the most trustworthy. Great, then, was 
tJio surprise in Sitdpur when, five days later, the 2nd ^ 

of June, it became known tiiat the Sipahis of that 
regiment had rejected the flour sent from the city for their con- 
sumption, on the plea that it had been adulterated 
for the purpose of destroying th**ir caste. They 
insisted that the flour siiould^ be thrown into the 
river. The flour was thrown into the river. 

They now became bolder. The same afternoon the men of 
the same regiment plundered the gai'Jens of the 
European residents of the ripe fruit gi owing in 
them. Their officers rebuked them, and, after some 
time, the plundering ceased. 

But every day furnished additional proof that the men were 
practically out of hand. Still, fitraugo infatuation / tho officers, 
wliilst suspecting the other regiments, believed in ' 
tlieir own. Lieutenant-Colonel Bircb, commanding jN fe.iiuTOtof 
the 41st Native Infantry — a regiment whichf showed 
itself as truculent as any which mutinied— had the * 

must absolnto confidence in the loyalty of his men. Ho put 
tliat loyalty to the test by marching his regiment out on the 
1st of June on the Lakhnao road to meet the mutineers 
advancing along it from the capital, and his men had justified 


*' Captiin HvtiroQy was formprly in tlic Kin? of Oadlt’e service. He vraa 
fi most muitiblG iiJitl excellent (officer, much rcspoctui his men. 
t IVdt- p.igc 227. 
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his confidence Ly firing on tlieir comrades and forcing them to 
alter tlieir route 1 After slick kehaTioirr it was treason in 
Sitapiir to doukt tkc loyalty of the 41st. 

Yet Mr. Christitm, a man of intellect and intelligence, did 
jfr Chri'^f secure. The idea of abandoning his pos^t 

prepares to*" never crossed his mind. Like all the members of 
noble service to which he belonged he felt that 
his place was where the Government liad sent Mm. 
iFor himself he had no care ; but reading rightly the signs of 
the times, he had deemed it his duty to invite all the ladies <*f 
the station to occupy his house with their children. All 
responded except four, who preferred to remain with their 
husbands. The house was well siniated for defence, being cut 
oft on one side from the adjoining ground by a rivulet. In 
front of it, and between it and the Hues of the 41st, wmre 
posted four guns, 'fhe flanks wore guarded by the irregular 
regiments, in whom Mr. Chiistian was iucHnod to place 
confi'ience. 


The incidents of the flour aud of the fruit robbery on the 
2nd of June had been sufficient to warn the residents 
S'«port 9 ^lat a crisis was approaching. But Lieutenant- 
tiie ci.-affcc. Colonel Birch still believed in the loyalty of the 4 1st. 
41 bt. ** sunrise on the morning of the 3rd, however. 

Major Aptliorp of that regiment satisfied himself 
that the SipAhis were no longer to he trusted. He communi- 
cated his buspicions to Mr. Chiistian and his Colonel. They 
were soon verified. At 8 o’cloct a company of the regiment 
went off to the treasury to seize the publio money, whilst the 
others advanced in a menacing attitude against the guns 
covering Mr. Christian’s house, and against the irregular 
regiments on either side of it. 


The safety of the Europeans seemed now to depend on the 
fidelity of the irregulars and native gunners. But 
before this Gould be tested Colonel Birch detormiried 
Coiijtieiiiirch. to make one effort to recall his men to dutxn 
Accompanied by Lieutenant Graves he galloped 
towards the treasury. Mr. Christian, having first strengthened 
the garrison Of ins house by a small p.rty of military police, 
^out twenty, started to follow the colonel, when Captmn John 
Hearsey,^ who had preceded Mm, rode liuriedly back with the 
information that that officer and Liouteiitnnt Graves had been 
shot by their men. It ^vas clear now that the Sipahis were bent 
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on tlao l^lood of tliGir officers. The 9tli Irregulars almost 
immediately followed the example of the 41st, 
kiHing their officers; the 10th were not slow p*(?TmKn- 
to imitate them. They suddenly rushed with yells 
against tlio bungalow, bent on slaughter. 

It is not easj’- to describe tae scene that followed. Tlie only- 
possible safety lay in flight, and flight was difficult. 

The rivulet Sarayan, which protected the rear of 
the bungalow against att-mk, was now an obstacle 
to the fugitives. However, it was an obstacle that must be 
attempted. Mr. Christian, who had boldly started, rifle in 
hand, to meet the mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned 
to his house to flee wdth his family. Preceded by his wife with 
an infant in her arms, he succeeded in crossing the rivulet, but 
he had scarcely reached the opposite hank wffien ho w-as shot 
dead hy the pursuing rebels. A similar fate befell his -wife, 
her baby, and the nurse. The elder clxild, a girl taken across 
the river by Sergeant-Major Morton, was convoj’^ed by him to 
the estate of the Jlitanli Edjah and ultimately to Lakhnao, 
where she died, Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill were shot dead either 
crossing the stream or just after. Sir Moiintstuart 
Jackson, his sister, Captain Bumes, and some others 
likewise reached the estate of the Mitauli Pnjah. There Mrs. 
Orr had already found shelter, and thither Captain Patrick 
Orr escaped from the Mohamdi party to be presently referred 
to. The Mitauli Rajah afforded to the fu'^itives 
only a half-hearted protection. Timid and fearing 
for himself, ho allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested — and he provided them with 
food. They stayed there till the end of October, wffien, as will be 
told, the rebel troops took the survivors prisonci’s into Lakhnao. 

Of the other fugitives from Sitapur, one party guidud by 
Lieutenant Lester, w'ho was intimately acquainted 
wdth the country, made straight for Lakhnao, wdneh ukrufao. 
tliey reached. Another party, consisting of nine 
ladies, ten children, and three men, reached the same place, by 
circuitous paths, concealing themselves in the dayfiine, and 
indebted very much to the zaminddr of Pamkot, on the 28th 
of June. A third party, composed of Mrs. Phillipps 
and a ferv friends, found shelter in a village, and 
remained in concealment there for ten months, when 
they were rescued by a column of Sir Colin CampbelFe army. A 
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fourth party escaped to !^[,tkilnp^ir, forty-eight miles from ’Rareli, 
and proceeded thence with the residents of that place 
^raeTe.icb fagitiTes from ShVihjahanpi'ir to the estate of the 
a “pir, X)hanrahrrt Hajah/eighty miles north from Lahhnao, 
Here they remained in safety till discovered hy a party of 
lehel Sipahis, who took them prisoners towards iiakhnao, Tjiey 
managed, however, to escape on the road, and, whilst some fled into 
!Nipal, the maiority, after concealing themselves for some time, 
were recaptured, and taken into Lakhnao, A flftli party found 
their way to the estate of llie Mitanli Rajah as already related. 
But if many thus escaped, some of them, only for the moment, 
more euccumhed. On that terrible 3rd of June, 
(ha twenty-four English, men, women, and children, 
saip'ir.* ** were murdered by the Sipahis. This slaughter but 
whetted the appetite of the loyal 41 at. How they 
proceeded from Sitapkr to Parrukhtibad, and how there they 
incited the lOth llegimont to mutiny and murder, has been told ‘ 
in the x’receding Book. 

One detachment of that loyal regiment, and a detachment 
of the 4th Oudh Irregulars, were, however, stationed at Malaun, 
a town in the Hardui district, thirty-eight miles 
jittUnn. jioith of Kanh[ fir, and forty-four north of Bitapur, 
Hero the only civil ofBcor was Mr. Capper the Deputy Com- 
missioner, His position had been long full of peril, for Malaun 
was on the high road to Eairukhahad, and the population of 
that district was the most disorderly in India. Long before' 
the mutiny at Sitapur llr. Capper had felt the loneliness and 
the danger of his pusition. The natives round about hie station 
had intimated in the plainest manner possible, short of actual 
speech, that they knew that the Sipahis were watching their 
opportunity. But Mr. Capper did not flinch from, his duty. 
He was at bis post when the SipiiMs at Si'tdpur n.utiuied. Le 
remained there after they had mutixvied. Nor did 
the idea of leaving it until the detach- 
Latditiac. lueut at Malaun had shown unmistakably that 
they, too, were about to take the law into their own 
bands. Ho then mounted his horse and rode into Lakhnao. 

The third district in the North-West Oudh is Muhaindi 

Commissioner there was Mr. Thomason : 
his assistant Captain Patrick Orr.^ 

* Capteiu Patrick Oir wag the second of three brothexs. all, prior to the 

oiujKBtiou, ill the eervice of the Kmy of Oudh. The eldest brother, 
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. In a ptevions page ^ I iiave recorded liow Eorae of tlic 
fugitives from Shahjalianpiir readied Mulianidi. I propose now 
to recount the condition of that station before, and the events 
which happened subsequently to, their arrival tliere. 

Neither Sir. Thomason nor Captain Orr had been .blind or 
deaf to the signs of the times. The position of 
Mnhamdi, almost on the frontier of Rohilkliand and 


but a short distance from Shahjahanpur, rendered it peculiarly 
sensitivo to the insurrectionary feeling of the population in the 
British provinces. The garrison, consisted of a 
detachment of the 9th Oudh Irregulars, a regiment ramson, 
formerly raised and commanded hy Captain Patrick Orr, uncler 
the King of Oudh, before the annexation ; two companies of 
military police, and ahont fifty troopers. 

Alive as were both Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr to the 
gravity of the crisis, they were yet hopeful that so 
long as Rohilkhand should remain quiet tliey would 
manage to weather the storm. Nor was it until a 
letter written hy Mr. Jenkins from Sluihjalianpur, 
reaching Mr. Thomason on the evening ol the Slst 
of May, revealed the catastrophe at that station, that the two 
Euglishraon felt that every faculty they possessed was about 
to be tried to the utmost. 

The letter from Jlr. Jenkins informed Mr. Thomason that 
the troops at Shahiahanpur had mutinied, that ho 
and a body of fugitives, amongst whom were ladies Icttpr friini 
and children, had reaelied Powain, that the Rajah 
of that place had refused them shelter, and it begged 
that all Uio available carriage mighthe seut out to bring in the 


Bfr Tliottm>«(>n 
he.'vr'. of the 
mu tny .a 
Sli.'ilOahiu. 
piir, 


fugitives to Muhamdi. 

Mr. Thomason complied with Mr. Jenkinses request. At the 
same time he and Captain Orr, feeling that the crisis was 
upon them, determined to take active measures for the safety 


* Alexuuder, had then rendered escolleut service ns Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of il^oiitier rolicc, AUer the anucjuilion he was made nn Assistant 

^ ^ -w-r 'll __i , mi ^ ^ j 1.^.. hi 


hravc, ^o-nlous, and able 
tljo King, adjutant of oi 
appointed to coininand 
the outbreak of the nmt 

* Book VIIL Chtptcr Y. page 21S. 
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oi‘ .tlieir own l^elongitigg and of tlie expected fugitives. Their 
first step was to despatch Mrs, Orr and child to 
Mitaiili, a distance of twenty-six miles. The Kajah 
of that place was under considorahle obligations to 
Captain Orr, and he was indebted to Tilr. Thomason for many 
acts of kindness and courtesy. Thither, therefore, 
Mi«. Orr and her child were seat under the gjini'd 
Mitauit, of some Sipahis of Captain Orr’s old regiment, the 
native officer commanding which swore fidelity, 
lie kept his word. Marching all night, j\Irs. Orr and the party 
reached Mitauli at B o’clock on the morning of the 1st of June. 
The Eajah, however, was asleep and would not be disturbed. 
AVhen at the end of two hours he did awake, he sent a message 
to Mrs. Orr that he could not receive hei' in his fort, but that 
she must proceed to a place called Kachauna, in the jungles, 
where she would be safer— less likely to attract the notice of 
roving mutineers. 

To Kachauna accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. After a 
weary journey of two hours she found herself and 
Ka^aiuna okiH in a mud fort, desolate and dreary, devoid of 
all furniture — ^the very picture of discomfort. There 
she had to remain, The Kajah came to see her that samo 
evening, and, whUst promising to protect her as far as lay in 
Ills power, did not disguise from her that trouhlons times were 
upon them, and that the SipdhiB all over Oudh were pledged 
to revolt. ^ “ 


Meanwhile, Thomason and Patrick Oit, having thus des- 
patched Mj'S. 0^ fo a piace of compai'ative safety^ turned to 
provide for their ovvn security and for that of their expected 
guests. They first caused the treasure to be moved into the 
iort of Muhamdn They then marched with their troops into 
that fort Cist June). Tlio day foUowing the SUahiahunpur 
fugitives arrived from Powain. IVeary, with naked 
TCacli Mu- feet, all exhausted, some badly wouSed,^th(^^bad 
mth difficulty reached the place, which was not to 

r 1 vn too close te the 

borders of Kohilkhund to be secure. It was considered certain 

Theyro.oiv«i regiments of that provinco 

tasatJod C Mt. K 
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' carriage for the party. His letter readied Mr. Clii'istian hefore 
mutiny had broken out at that place. Mr. Christian at once 
despatched the carriage — under charge of an escort of Sipdhis 
of the Oudh Irregulars. 

Tlie terrible tragedy which ensued began with the arrival 
at Muhamdi of this carriage — and of this escort. The escort 
brought infection with it. Immediately on arrival 
the men composing it disseminated the report that 
their brethren had been cut np at Lakhnao For re- 
fusing to become Ohiistiansj and tbat they were resolved to be 
revenged. Captain Orr reasoned with the native officers. 
They knew him as an old servant of the King of Ondh, and his 
influence with them was not wholly extinct. After some con- 
versation they announced their intention of marching back to 
Sitajiur. They solemnly swore, at the same time, that they 
would Sparc the lives of the Europeans ; tbat they would take 
with them only Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, and allow the 
others to go away unmolested. It remains now to tell how they 
kept their oath. 

Their first proceeding was to take posession of the treasure ; 
their next to release the prisoners. Then, at half-past 5 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th of June, they started. The Euro- 
peans accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed ^ 

into a buggy, the remainder prone on baggage-oarts. ^ ® * 

The lirsfc march of ten miles was accomplished without inoident- 
_.Of the second march only about three miles had been walked 
"when the hfilt was sounded, and a trooper told the Europeans 
they were at liberty to go where they liked, Tliey pushed on 
at once towards the nearest town, Aurangahad, in the Hheri 
district. They had arrived within half a mile of 
that place, when the mutineers, regardless of their 
oaths, set upon them, andhegan the work of butchery, dcred, 

Of the whole party one alone was spared to tell the 
tale, and it is from his naiuative that I am able to oolleot this 
stoi^y of perjury and murder.* It remains to add 
that Captain Orr, after some adventures, aud com- 
municating by the way ^vith one of the fugitive parties from 


* Captain Patrick Orr. The following is liis account of tbo slaughter. 
“ Nest morning, Friday, tlio 5th, we marened towards Anrangdhad. 
wo had come about two kos the halt was sounded, and n trooper told us to go 
on aliend where we liked. YTe wont on for some distance when wo saw a 

& 2 
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Sitapni: — ^t3aat led by Sir "M. Jackson — succeeded iu joluing his 
■wife and cbilrl at Kachanna. On arriving there ho 
jrom^sltipur received a comTaunication from the Uajah that the 
u?ii^ rand fort at that place was required for the Sitdpur 
fugitives ; that it would not he safe for so many to 
he together ; and that it was advisable that he and his wife and 
child should migrate to and live in the jungles about Mitauli, 
This they did. By this term, jungles, the reader mu&t not 
understand an ordinary forest, the nohle trees of -which would 
have afforded a grateful and necessary shade ; ho must picture 
to himself a vast and dreary extent of land, covered with 
thorny brushwood, and where it was necessary to light fires at 
night to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild animals. 
Only the coarsest food was provided for them. The other 
fugitives were then sent from Mitauli to occupy Kachauna.* 


parly coming alou". They soon joined us, and followed the buggy which we 
vero pushing on with all our might. When within half a mile of AurangibM 
a Sipdhi rushed forward and snatched Key’s gun from him and shot down 
poor old Sbielg who was riding my horso. Then the most infernal struggle 
over witnessed by man began. We all collected under a tree close by, and 
put the ladies down from the buggy. Shots were firing in all dircctionB 
unudst the most fearful yells. The poor ladies all joined in prayer, coolly 
and un^untedly awaiting their fate. I stopped, for about three minutes 
amongst them, but, thinking of my poor wife and child here, I endeavoured to 
save my their takes. I rushed out towards the insurgents and one of 

our men, Gurdin, 6th company, called out to me to throw down my pistol 
and he would save me. 1 did bo, when he put himself between me and the 
men, and seyeml otliers followed his esamplc, In about ten minutes more 

they completed their hellish work They killed the wounded and the 

children, butchering them in the most cruel way. With the exception of tlm 

fugitives from 

fehfihinlmnpur, besides poor good Thomason and our two clerks Thev 
denuded the bodies of their clothes for the sake of pluticler,” The list above 
referred fo comprised one civilian, three captains, six lieutenants, three 
ensigns, a sergeant, a bandmaster, eight Indies, and four children. Of the 
drummer, who was not a European, I can find no further meution. 

They consisted of Sir ill Jackson and his sister: Lieutenant Dames* 
Sergeant-3Iajor Morton, and Mr. Christian’e little girl. Joined after a time 

fugitives remained in this fort, suffering 
ftF Bubkytto repeated attacks of jnngle-fcver, till the 25th 

of October. They were then ordered to depart, no one knew whither iindrr 
a guard furmahed by the Ihijuh of Mitauli. Mntb scant clothing, baS-fSted 
the myn loaded witli chains, they were taken to Mhnoo, and SiSoiS ti’ 
ihe Kmmr-bagh one of ttm regal palaces, llion slrotiAy oocumed hv tW 
mbe].=. Tile sufferings of the men did not last W On the IGH. of 
Noyeinbc-r Any were taken out and shot by a party of Sipihie of the'Vlst 
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Adjoining tlie Sitapur division was the north-eastern or 
Bahraich division of Oudh, hounded on the south hy 
the liver G-hagra, separating it from the'fl’aiKahad 
division, on the west by the Chanka or Sard a river, dividing it 
from Sitapur and Kheri, and on the north hy J^ipril, Tim 
principal civil station, and the head-quarters of the Com- 
missioner of the division, Mr. Charles Wingfield,^ was close 
to the town which gave ita name to the division— the town of 
BahrMch. The other stations were M61apur to the west, Sihrora 
to the south, Gondah to the south-east. Of these, 

Sikrora was the principal military station. In the 
month of April, 1857, it was garrisoned hy the 1st Kegiment 
of Oiidh Irregular Cavalry, commanded hy Captain Balj’’, hy 
the 2nd Oudh Infant ly, under Captain Boileau, and by a local 
horse battery, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

During the month of April Hr. Wingfield had been driven 
by circumstances entirely unconnected with the 
rising storm to remove liis head-quarters to Siki'onl, 

A man of ability, of culture, and of large vic^vs, he 
had not sympathised with the sweeping change of system 
which had* inaugurated the transfer of Oudh from its Muham- 
madan king to British rule. Ho had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the tenitorial aristocracy. A 
system, roughly, even rudely introduced, which 
scarcely veiled its animating principle of raising 
the peasantry and small proprietors to a position which Avouhl 
enable them ultimately to oust the great landowuei*s, avrs not 
■in accordance Avith his ideas. He had done, then, all that lay 
in his power to make the transfer easy, to smooth doAvn the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst efieots of the process. _ The 
appointment of Sir Eemy LaAvrenco as Chief Oommissionor, 
coming oven when it did, Avas a great support to him. It 
Avoiild liaAm been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 


Kfttivo Infantry. A fuw days later the survivin" daughter of Mr, Christian 
lied. There remaiiiL'd then Mrs. Orr, Mess Jackson, and the diiid of the 
,'i)rmor. To save the child her death was simulated, and she was convej ed in 
i afetv to the house of Man Smgli, and uUiinately to the British camp. The 
Wdic's remained in coufinoment till the IDtli of M:.itch, yhen they Avero 
hscued by a party of Gnrkiias commatKled by two British oQjcers, imd 
'conveyed t-nfely to tlio camp of Sir James Outram. 

* Xotr Sir Olwrks Wiugfield, E.O.SX 
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Like kis chief at Lakhnao, like that chiefs hrothor at Labor, 
Tiflrty fore- Lutaiid at Indur, like WilUaiii Taylor at Patna, 

^e^saJeten- ]\Xr. Wiiigfield had never heen. a partisan of the 
tbc^obcy “passing " ''' • » .t ofMr. CgoU 

adopted. iSeadon. " . rents at Bar- 

hampur and at Barra ^ . ■ regarded as 

the practical answer of the Sipahis to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He felt, then, that an outbreak at the military station 
of Sikrord was a mere question of time — that, given all the 
circumstances of the case — ^the composition of the native array, 
the annexation of Ondh — the province, a portion of which he was 
administering, wonld not be the last to feel the shock of mutiny. 
Impressed with this belief, and having absolutely no faith in 

OtiUiude composed the garrison of Sikrord, 

flit towfttda Mr. Wingfield had eudeavoured to enlist on the side 
I'lSoS. British the members of that territorial aris- 

tocracy whom the annexation of Ondh had done bo 
mnch to injure. Chief among these was Higbijai Singh, Kajtih 
of Balrarapur, a town in the north-cast corner of his division, 
and close to the Kipdl frontier. Bajah Dighijdi Singh was a 
man of character and sense. Ho entertained towards Mr, Wing- 
field friendly-even grateful— feelings. He had not been in- 
ocnlatod with the poison that pervaded the atmosphere. Ho 
received, then, Mr. Wingheld’a advances with com-tosy ; he 
responded to them, and even engaged to afford refuge, in case 
of necessity, to him and to the olHcers serving in liis division 
The views entertained hy Mr. IVingfield regarding the 
general nnt.ustworthiness of the Sipahib were fortn- 
nately shared hy many other officers at yikrora. 
Neither ho nor they, therefore, thought t)iat either 
wisdom or courage reguiied that the ladies and 
children should be left m a position, defenceless and 

n 1 1 of being defended, until an actual oiU- 

hreak should occ-.r It happened that an officer of Haly’s 
Horso, Captain Forbes, was in Lakhnao early in Tune Ha 
TO 6 mnMoat tbjt Us mra «„uU m^inh nJ k^'kufw 
tto at SikTOi-a tlievo was no pkoo of refa™ in nano ofan onll 
break. Anxions, tborotorc. for the safetj of bk wife ife 

childron, and Ins conntryyromen he f.Pf t 

a party of SiWr and ™lnLer S^lry ^ 

the ladies on elephants and in dooiij and ^ ^ mounted 


Capfrtn 
Frptltos es- 

ctibis tliK 
1 (ilifb ned 
cliildrcH to 
Lakhnao, 
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by the express order of his niicle Sir Henry, accompanied thorn. 
This moTe T^ras accomplished on, the 9th of June. 

The Same day the temper of the troops manifested itself in a 
way not to he mistaken. Intelligence had reached 
Sikrora of the revolt of the troops atHaizdhad on the neililUBts 
previous day. Mr. "Wing field accordingly, mount- 
ing his horse, rode to the neighbouring station of 
Gondah, where was stationed the 3rd Ondh Irregulars, com- 
manded hy Lieutenant Miles. There I must leave him for a 
moment, whilst I narrate the occuiTences at Sikrora after his 
departure. 

The day of the 9 th of June was a day of great excitement at 
that station. So violent was the manifestation, 
that early the following morning tlio officers of the re-i'sou . 
infantry regiment — Boil ean, Hale, and Kendall — mounted horse 
and rode straight for Balrampur. Lieutenant Bonhata, of the 
artillery, refused to accompany them. He believed in his 
men — he certainly possessed great influence over them — and 
he was confident that they would stand hy him in the cause c»f 
order. He elected, therefore, to remain at Sikrord, alone o|j n” 
the officers, and supported only by two farrier sergcnTisi), 
the quartermaster-sergeant of the infantry^ regi^raen 
there been no other native troops at Silrrord, his oourmainder 
Ms influence might have prevailed. But the men iduall]', 
cavaliy and infantry had broken out; they had plunde^^^^ 
treasmy, and they were thirsting for blood. Even ovt 
men Bonham attempted to assert authority. _ But it es im- 
was in vain. His own men would save his^life, but 
ther wonld not firo on their comrades. They told p 
hini at last that he must go. They brought him at .el Philip 
the same time money and a home, and warned him 
not to pursue a certain road, which they knew to of the dis- 
bo occupied by the rebels. Forced tn leave. Bonham 
started with a heavy heart, accompanied hy his thrt 
crossed the Ghiigra by an unfrequented ferrj’’, : of Nathe 

Lakhnno the next day. ^ i 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at (d ])y Colonel 
hrouMifc the intelligence that the troops at Faizab' 
had mutinied, and that those at Sikrora were on ton regarding 
verge of mutiny. He found the troops at Gond. 
scarcely behind their comrades in that respect, ^ 
heard the news; they too were aware of all tha 


Oudli jMilitarv 
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at Paizalodd. Before the night fell they had received accoimts 
(jf the mutiny at Bikrora. In vain they were harangued hy 
their commanding officer. Their demeanour showed that they 
too were preparing for action. 

The next day they mutinied. Mr. 'Wingfield had not waited 
for the overt act, hut had started fox Balrdmpiir. 
rupe The officers and the women ^ who remaiiied at the 

dr station started as soon as the outbreak had pro- 
nounced itself, and reached the same place in safety. 
The number of individruils who thus received the protection of 
the Kajah was nineteen ^ exclusive of children. They all 
succeeded in crossing into British territory, and in reaching 
Gonikhpiir. i 

At Bahraichi the head- quarters of the division, were cantoned 
t^o companies of the 3rd Oudh Irregulars, com- 
Trn^fllta nianded by Bioutenant Lonauevillo Clarke. Tho 
/Bepnty Commissioner was Mr. Cuuliffe and his 
assistant waa Mr. Jordan. The main body of the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars mutinied, as we have seen, at Gonclah, on the lOth of 
^\s it was very clear that tho two companies of the same 
oculate at once follow theii example, tho three officers 

wisely resolved to take .advantage of their 
respon^^ ' escape. They started off at once, 
of direction of INanpara, twenty-two miles 

Theis Bahraich, the seat of a minor llajah. 

^ there, uowever, admission was refused them, and 
Cnjiinjt” o forced to retrace their steps. Kctui ning 

Bahraich, they started for Lakhnao hy way of 
i.hIips his was the toad against ’which the native gunners 

^-arned Bonham. The fugitives, who had dis- 
msolvesas natives, found the passage over the Ghagi-a 
break mutineers. Trusting pj their disguise. 

Horse, Caj®^ ferry-boat with their horses, 

ivas confid^*^^ started. At first the fugitives appeared to 
that at Silo had crossed scarcelv oue-third of 

break. Anx^° when the cry arose that Europeans were 
children, an d^*^? . Jiishuitly there was an uproar. The 
H party of other boats, made for thd 

the ladies on ^ -i ' ^ pi^iiiug at the same time a fire of 
to tho capital. ‘"O'^tmon at once abandoned the ferry-boat. 


1 been sent to Lnkhuao, vid SiUroru, on tho 5ili of Juno. 
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3iXl Apuh— faizXb a d. 

Exposed to a concentrated fire, onr tliree countrymen Tvero 
unable effectively to work tlie boatj nor to pi’cvent it, tkus left 
to itself, ^ from being borne back by tbe current to tbe bank 
wuence it started. Before it reached the bank Cunliffe and 
Clarke had been shot dead. Jordan, taken alive, shared the 
same fate a few days later. 

At Malapur. in the Khaif district, sixty-three miles north- 
north-east from Lakhnao, there were no troops— 
consequently there was no open mutiny. The 
general disoi’gani''ation of the country suon, however, spread 
even here, and the civil officers, prominent amongst whom was 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gonne, were forced to leave. 
Having been joined by other fugitives, they first nttemptcd 
to make their way down the 8arju river by boat. But, warned 
that all the landing-places were occupied, they 
abandoned this attempt ; they set off northward and 
gained the fort of Mathiura, belonging to the minor 
Jlajah of Dhuraira. Thence Mr, Gonne made more than one 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Lakhnao. At last 
even the resource of remaining at Mathiara failed 
them. The adherents of the minor Rajah proved jlLiIsfi” 
faithless. In imminent danger of their lives, they 
had to fiee. Three of the party wore seiKO'l. The remainder 
gained the Hipal hills, where they found shelter till, gradually, 
Avith one exception only,* they yielded, to tho deadly 

1 ^ xT-zv * 1>ut 

climato oi the iarai. 

Eaizdbad is the eastern division of Oudh. It lies im- 
mediately south of t!io Bahraich division, and , , , 
was divided into the three d\stricts of Ifidzahad, 

Sultanpur, and Salem'. The Commissioner \vas Colonel Philip 
Golduey. 

Colonel Goldney, and the Heput^'-CoininiBsionor of tho dis- 
trict, Captain Reid, were at the head-quarter station 
of Faizabad. The troops hero consisted of a horse 
battery of native artillory, the 22nd Regiment of Aativo 
Inffintry, the Gth Oudh Irregular Infan tiy, and a squadron of 
the 15th Irregular Cavalry — the whole commanded by Colonel 
Lennox, of the 22nd Native Infantry. 

Tho officeis at Eaizabdd entertained no delusion regarding 

* Captnin ,Tolm Ilearsey, commandiug 2iiii Regiment Oudli Utilitary 
Police. 
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tile intentions of tlie nmtineers. The events that had iaheii 
place during the Becond u'-eek in May at Mirath 
Delili had made it clear to them that 
offlciaisT their turn wonid come. Tho^^ took precautions 
then, at an early date, to prepare for the rising 
storm. "With this view they began in May to store supplies in 
a house occupied by Captain Thurhuru, Special As- 
BiBlant Commissioner. This house rvas chosen because 
it urns suiTounded by a wallod enclosure. This walled euolosui'e 
was now fortified. So far the authorities at Faizahad acted 
"with wisdom and foretho\ight. But they counted likewise upon, 
resources which were certain to fail them. They counted upon 
the aid of the pensioned Sipahis, and of the landhoklm-s of the 
district. To count upon both these classes proved that they 
had not fully gauged the depth of the crisiB. 

It would seem, however, that it wms but natural to count 

Value of re- pensioned Sipahis. The yearly 

liartce placed Stipends drawn Ly these men were paid hy the 
eionersr"' G-ovemment, and then- continuance depended 

on the existence of the British Government. The 
material interests of this class were, therefore, bound up in the 
maintenance of British authority. Uld associations too, in many 
cases stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In itft 
proper place it will bo related how these men responded to the 
appeal made to them by Sir Henry Lawrence. But at Faizdbiid 
their numbers were too small, their influence was too slight, to 
niuch 111 ^ the balance against the rising discontent. 

I he case with respect to the landowners was different 
It rauBt not be forgotten that Faizabad was the division 
regarding w’hich Sir Henry Lawu-enee wrote thus to Lord 
Canning m April, 1857 : “ The talukdars have also, I fear, been 

- iCt l 1 ^ Faiz.Wid division, 

muivdars. fhey have lost^ half their villages. Some talukdars 

^ V remark of 

Sn Homy applied only to the higher order of the territorial 

Wocracy. But m reality it referred to the assessment as i 
touched eveiy class connected with the soil. It could not have 
W senously exjieeted that the men who had S 

Z maintain it. Ho BurpZJ 

then, ought to he felt at tlio laconic record of the Hrautv 
« pmmissionor : “ We found that the zaminders, howLoTwel? 

disrosed, would uot figMugoiMt disoipliued ti^ps, ->vk guni ” 
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Tho plan of defending Captain TUnilram’s house n'as then, 
on the 5t]i of June, ahandoned, For a moment, Colonel 
Goldney entertained the idea of sending the ladies and children 
into Lakhnao. Bat it -svas too late. The road to Lakhnao 
passed through Baiyahad, a station in the Lakhnao division ; 
and disorder reigned in Daryahdd. 

But another plan had a little before been presented to 
Colon el Goldney. The principal talukdars of the 
Faizabdd division, prominently amongst -whom may 
be named Elijah Man tSingh, XJdrcs Smgb, Thiikur 
Narain, Mir Bakir Hiisen, and Nadir bhab, bad scented the 
mutiny from afar, and had warned Colonel Goldne 3 ’^ of its 
approach. At this time tho most considerable of these men, 
Elijah Man Singh, was in disgrace. He was even under arrest. 
It happened that one of the assistant commissioners at Faizabad 
was Captain Alexander Orr. Captain Orr had well and truly 
served tho old regime when Oudh bad her king, had known 
intimately Man Singh, and had conceived fur him a 
great regard. When, then, the Ua;ah fell into 
disgraoo, Captain Orr earnestly begged his release 
from arrest. His prayer prevailed. Man Singh 
was released from arrest, and. in return for Captam 
Orr’s efforts on his behalf, he offered proteotion to his wife and 
children in his fortoi i$habganj during the troublous times that 
were coming. Captain Orr commnnirated the offer to tho 
Commissioner. Colonel Goldnej’" received it just about tiio 
time when tho journey of the ladies to Lakhnao had been pro- 
nounced impracticable. He, in consultation with 
the other officers, dotennined to ask the Eajab so jir(itL-ct ttif* 
to enlarge his offer as to include all the ladies in the 
station. Elijah Man Singh was cominnmcated nuth 
by Captains Eeid and Orr. He agreed to receive 
the wives and families of the civil officci's, but deumrina to a 
larger number, on the ground that secrecy would 
thus be roiidered impossible. Finally, however, ho 11^2 or lUc 
agreed to receive all, provided that duo caution gcncrrtlly. 

were observed in moving them. _ .in: 

With one exception the wives of tho regimental officers 

declined to accept tlie offer of Min Singh, hot onlj- did tbo^ 
distrust him, but they and their husbands considered that the 
movement would sorve as a signal to the bipahjs to mutiny . On 
the nif^ht of the 7 th of June, however, tho wives and chiidren 
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of tlie civil officers, aBd the wife and chiidma of tho 
Dvecative Engineer, Captain Bawson, started for 
Soma ijik^ fid- and readied Shdbganj. Thep Were followed to the 
vmitiiscofim) foUomog morning, hy the wives 

and children of tho staff-sergeants. 

That night the Sipahis rose in revolt. More audacious than 
their comrades elsewhere, they did not pretend a 
Tii£SLp.iht8 ^jieyanco, but loudly asserted that, feeling they 
ns„-mr<;(o , Stronger than the English, they intended to 

turn them out of the country. The senior liisdhlar of the 
15th Irregular Cavalry took command of the brigade, and 
endeavoured to induce the men to murder their officers. But 
the Sipabm had not then wnund themselves up to tho pitch of 
blood-thirstiness. They were anxious to rid themselves of 
their officers, hut not to take their lives. Keeping 
initpiocure them Tinder restraint all night in the quarter- 
uui’cre'^ guar-d, they procured four boats for them, and 
in the morning gave them inouey and told them 
to bo off. The boats were unprovided with hoatmeu, but 
they had Gal's. 

Eaiztihad is on the river Ghdghra, navigahlc thence to 
Blialia, where it joins the Ganges. Four boats con- 
The boats set Gaining the fugitive Europeans, and propelled by 
^ ‘ tbem, started before sunrise on the morning of the 

13 th of Juno. The mutmeers, who had plundered^ the treasury 
and sacked the houses, did not interfere with 'them. But 
— strange contradiction — whilst protecting them against 
the more blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding them 
to depart, they sent a messenger begging the 
men of tho 17th Begimeut of hTatn-e Intantiy 
to slay them on their way. The 17tli, stationed at 
Azamgarh, sbition. in British territory near tho 
c-astem frontier of Oudh, had arrived within a few 
miles of Faizahad on tlio 8 th of June. Their 
line of march lay along tho light bank of the Ghdghra. 
Their hands were already red with blood. They were 
willing to shed more. 

The men of the 17th responded then to tlio call. They 
jnlojcGptod the tuo first boats at Begamgani, about 
twelve miles bytho road from l^aiz^ibad, though far 
longer by the river. Here, at a point where the 
elrcftm was tho most narrow, they opened ffire on the fugitives. 
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A feiv inoments later, atid from the opposite l>ank there started 
boats full of armed men to attack tbeir left flank. Eeco^ising 
the impossibility of resistance, Colonel Goldney counselled a 
run for life. Too old to run himself, he reinainod to die. 
Seven, however, including, curious to relate, a Uluhammadan 
Sipahi of the 22nd, T6x AK Khan, who had linked his late to 
that of the British, followed the recommendation and ran 
acro=^s country. Two of tho party were drowiied endeavouring 
to cross a stream. The remaining fiye reached Amorah in 
safety. Here they were joined by the three officers, wdio 
had formed the crew of the fourth boat, and who had ahnn- 
doned her on account of lier slo\vness of pace before she 
had reached the point where the men of the 17tli had been 
lying in wait. The party, thus augmented to eight, pushed 
on across country. Betrayed at Mohadaha by two police* 
men whom they had trusted, tliey were attacked by the 
villagers. Grossing a rivulet waist-deep, hotly pin-sued, they 
lost tirst Lieutenant Lindsay, then Lieutenants Thomas, 
English, Ritchie, and Sergeant Edwards. There now re- 
mained only Lieutenant Cautley, Sergeant Bushor, and 
Tez AH Khun. In the chase that followed Lieutenant 
Cautley was cauglit and killed. Sergeant Busher 
esoipod for the moment, hut was captured tho 
next day. His life, however, was spared, and UireoJmts 
at tho end of ten days he was released. He 
ultimately joined Colonel Lennox at Cajitainganj, 
where he found also his follow^ fugitive, Tez AU Khan. The 
fugitives who had remained in the first and second hoatb, 
numbering eight, were all massacred. 

Three boats have now been accounted for, the first, tho 
second, and the fourth. But there was another 
manned by five officers, beaded Toy Colonel O’Brien. 

This boat, following 'the first and second, had put in iHAiiiing boat, 
.at the town of Ayudhya,*" tho birthplace of lidm — 
the town that gave its name to the province. Hero they ex- 
changed their boat for a larger one, and hired native rowers to 
row it. They then lay down, hidden by the tbatoh and matting 
from tho gaze of inquiring eyes, w^hilst the natives pulled 
away singing a national air. The boat thus passed unsus- 


'J'lic Jiamo Ay\tilhja, Laa been gniiltially curruptoil io Aradft. rinil 
to AmVi PT OvJh. 
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pected tliToiigh the hostile avray, and the tvigitives xeaohed 
DAniipfir in safety. 

But some had remained at Faizuhid. Amongst these "were 
Mrs. Mills, rrife of 3Iajor Mills, of the artillery, and her 
three children. Mrs. Mills had refused to accept the liosiiitali ty 
safrerin sof Man Singh. When the lantiny brolce out, 

>wte she uttempted to conceal herself in the city ; hut sink- 
hotti Tivaut of food she Tvas ohUged to discover 
liftibelf to the leader of the. mutinee\R. He sent her 
and hex children ar-ross the Ghaghra into tho Gorakiiphr dis- 
trict, Here she wandered for eight or ten days from village to 
village. A tender and delicate lady, her sufferings %vere 
teiTiblo. Her youngest child died from the exposure. At last 
Rajah Sian tJingh, hearing that there was an English lady in 
distress, sent for her to iSbnhganj,’ provided for her wants, and, 
after a few days^ rest, desp.atched her and the sergeants’ wives 
into Gorakhpur, Her husband was one of those mm^dered in 
the second heat. 

Colonel Lennox and his family InM not started xvith the other 
officers in the boats. At 3 however, finding the 
iSipilhis becoming riotous and insolent for plunder, lio 
and they set out. They soon came upon the blood- 
thirsty 17th. But it was night. Realising their 
clangor, they crept, unobserved, from their boat, and made their 
way into the Gorakhpur district. They were s iou, however, 
taken prisoners, and confined in the fort of Ishlzim Mir 
Muhammad Husen Khun. The Hdzim was disposed to ho 
friendly. Threatened by the mutineers, ho concealed the 
fugitives lu a reed hut in rear of his zenana, and kept them 
there for nine days. He then made them over to an escort sent 
for them by the Collector of Gorakhpur. On their way to the 
station, they picked up Sergeant B usher, and the Sipuhi Tez 
Ah, whose adventures have been already related, ’ 

There is still a party of the officials of Eaiaahad whose fate 
has to be recorded. I aUudo to the civil officers who 
had not started m tho boats. These were Captain 
Reid, Cuptain Alexander Orr, Captain Thur- 
hu^, and Mr. Bradford. The wives ind childi^n 
of these gontiemen were under the protection of Man Sin/rh 
at Shahganj, oYhero also wmre Captain Dawson, Executive 

Sappers, and a clerk named 
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^ 'Wlicn tbe mutiny isrolce out tKe four gentlemen just men- 
tioned were together. Moment’irily separated from, but soon 
rejoined by, Mr. Bradford, they reached yhahganj on the lltli. 
Man Singh was not there. He had gone to Aynd- 
hya, probably to watch the course of events, Thence 't’ter take 
he had sent a message to say that be had made a Mdn^ing^ 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of which 
he would he able to afford protection to the women and children, 
but not to the men ; that these must depart instantly, as his 
liouse was to be searched the day following. 

That day a boat was secured, and tliat night the party, 
including ladies and children, and consisting of thirty-eight 
souls, set out for the river. Twenty-nine of them reached its 
bank, eight miles below Faizabad, just before sunrise. The 
carriage containing the remaining nine had broken down.*" It 
was impossible to wait for them. The countiy, especially that in 
the vicinity of the river-bank, was swarming with mutinotia 
cavalry. The twenty-nine tlien started. Their boat proceeded 
for some time %vith only occasional alarms ; but on the second 
day it was lured by the agent sent with it by Man Singh into 
a position between two forts by both of which it was com- 
manded. Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and their valuables. There was no help 
for them. After suffering much. from, hunger, from exposure, 
and other causes, and after constant detention, the fugitives 
reached Gopalpdr on tho 2l8t of Juno. By the 
loyal Eajah of that place they were cordially re- 
ceived, hospitably entertained, and provided with 
the means of proceeding to Dauapur, where they 
ai’i'ived the 29th of June. 

SultAnpur, the chief town of the district of that name, lies 
on the right bank of the river Giiinti, almost in a 
direct lino between Taizabdd and Allahabdd, The “ 
principal civil officer was Mr. Block, O.S. Sultdnpdr was the 
head-quarters of the 15th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by Oolcnol S. Fisher, one of the most gallant and 
daring officers in the service. 

On the 5th of June, Mr. Block received intimation from a 


* This couiJiincd ilie sergeants’ wives and children. They retiinicd to 
ShtVbganj and wore nltiinately sent into Gonikhpvb with Jlrs. JlUig, sb 
already related. ' 
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native official, a Muliammadan, wliom lie liad sent on duty 
to Cliandah, that nnitinons Sipaliis from Jaunp^i 
in British territory had aiTivei at ihat place, pro- 
fessing themselves to he in correspondence \vith ihr 
troops at Sultan pur 5 and declaring thejr resolve to kill all th( 
Europeans. This intimation. uraB repeated the following day. 
!Mr. Block at once ordered the man hack to Sultanpur, and com- 
municated the intelligence hehad received to Colonel Eisher, who 
at once despatched all the ladies in the station in the direction 
of Alluhahad under charge of two officers. The jMuhaminadan 
returned to Sultdnphr the 8th of Jnne, saw Colonel Eisher and 
Idr. Block ; told them that the Jaunpdr Sipahis had ]dundored 
Chandah and were on their way to Sultanpur j that their own 
men were not to he depended upon ; and advised them, whilst 
there was yet time, to leave the place. But Colonel Eisher 
and ilr. Block could not make up their minds to do this, 

Early next morning^ the 1st Eegiment of Military Police, 
commanded hy Captain Bunbnry, rose in revolt. Colonel 
Eisher rode down to their lines, followed hy his men, to 
endeavour to recall them to order. Whilst he was 
S" addressing them, a policeman came round and shot 
risiicr, him in the hack. He fell mortally wounded from 
. horse. His own men had been passive spectators 
of the deed. They_ would now not approach him, although 
tiioy allowed the adjutant. Lieutenant Tucker, to tend him in 
Xus last agony. Whilst they permitted this, liowever, they 

ofCpWr* the second in command, Captain 

Gibbiugs. ^iDtongs, shot him, and then shouted to Lieutenant 
lucker to he off. By this time Colonel Eisherh 
last agony '^'as over, and Tucker, having nothing more to do, 
mounted, and tiding for his life, succeeded in reaching the fort 
of Has! am Sivh, ^ -flio hanks of thii Griimti. By this chief he 
was sheltered. He eventually reached Bandras in safety/ 
Meanwhile, the J^haramadan already referred to had con- 

•M .r Pishert CoJooo] 

ifo'-ta-uifwi: ® death, and of the mutiny of the troons 

to floo, a 

prndcutly atopp rog Wo, vrhilst tijoir guido was sent^’to 
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British were getting the best of the clay, the enemy suddenly 
divided, and menaced both flanks in considerable force. The 
movement against the British left was made not only in over- 
whelming numbers, but from tbe cover of the village of Ishmdil- 
ganj — a village which ran parallel to that part of our line 
occupied by the 32nd. The fire from this village 
caught that regiment in flank, and in a very few T]icc»''mr 
minutes nearly half of its number present, with a 
large proportion of ofiScers, including the command- 
ing officer, Lieut. -Colon el Case, were lying dead or disabled on 
the ground. Meanwhile every effort had been made to bring 
the native artillery into aotion, hut with veiy indifferent success. 
The fact was that native artillerymen were traitors ; they had 
upset in the ditch two of the guns and cut the traces by which 
some of the others were attached. 

Elated with the success achieved against the 32nd, the enemy 
pressed on with so much vigour that it became evi- 
dent that, if any of the force ware to be saved, the StJl 
retreat must be sounded. A retreat was then com- 
menced, the 32nd necessarily, from the position they had 
occupied near the road, leading ; the native infantry protecting 
..the rear. The retreat once begun, the enemy galloped thoii* 
guns on either flank of our force, and continued to pound it 
with grape all the Avay to the Kukrail bridge. So heavily wat^ 
the colunm pressed, that few of those who were hit were saved, 
a fact borne out by tbe extraordinary proportion of killed to 
wounded * — ^in the 32nd alone one hundred and fifteen to thirty- ‘ 
nine. As the retiring force approached the bridge over the 
Kuki'ail a large body of the rebel cavalry was descried immedi- 
ately in their line of retreat. They were in consid- 
erable force. Bvit on our side there was no hesitation. 

Captain Badclyffe’s trumpet sounded the charge, and ludcuire 
instantly our thii-ty-six horsemen dashed at the 
enemy. A more gallant charge was never made. 

It appalled the lehelB. They did not wait for it, hut turned and 
fled. The line of retreat was Eecured. 

The danger, however, was not over. The enemy’s infantry 


Amongst tlio latter vns Lieutenant James of tlie ConimiE^ariat Depart- 
ment, a most gallant officer, eovcrely 'VTounded in the kuco. Ho v ould not 
allow tlie wound, severe and painful as it was, to interfere with the perform-, 
aucc of his onerous duties throughout the siege. 
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tvas presdng on. All our gun-anmoition Tvas exhausted. In 
this Mlemma Sir Henry showed a nervo and. decision not to ho 
surpassed. He pilaced the gnus on the bndge and ordered the 
portfires to be lighted. The feint had all the hoped- 
for effect. The enemy shnink hack from a bridge 
apparently defended by loaded guns. They at once 
relaxed their pursuit, and the little army succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of the city and in retiring in some sort 
of order on the Machchf Bhawan and the Residency. Tlieir 
losses, however, had been most severe, and they had left the 
howitzer and two field-pieces behind them.* 

Immediately' after crossing the Knhrail bridge Sir Henry 
Laun-ettCQ made over the command to Colonel Inglis^ and, 
followed by his staff officer, Captain Wilson, and by his secretary, 
Mr, Conifer, —-who, acting throughout the day as his aidc-de- 
camp, had displayed equal coolness and co?irage — 
So galloped, unattended by any escort, through tho city 
to the Residency. Arriving there, Sir Henry 
ordered out fi% men of the 32nd, under an offieei-, Lieutenant 
Edmouetono, to the iron bridge over the Giuuti, with a view to 
their being posted in the two houses on either side of the 
bridge, to dofond it. Towards this bridge the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they never forced it. The fifty Enriish 
men, covered by a firo from two 18-poundors in the Eedar 
batteiy, held it successfully, though not without loss, tiU noon. 
Tho cneiny then desisted, and crossed the river by another 
bridge. Our men were then finally withdrawn. This defence 
was a very gallant affair. 

That tho loss of the battlo of Chinhat should precipitate the 
Aai-antocca was certain. But tho crisis would have equally 

di-rijediiy como had there been no battle. And the battlo 
unfortunate in its immediate results thou4 S 

' , „ ^ this advantage,— -it re- 

moved from Su- Hemy’s mind my doubt ho might Imve Hi ts 
to his ability to hold two positions. Brigadier ■ 

his dispatch, that, had both posts been^eld, hotl^murt W 

Uj- Lifriittnaiit Bonliaia of the ArtiHm-to kato A-rTT 

ahart-,h>-,lina Bh HearyLawiencVS i 

Cross. ^ ^maed for thatomcer the 
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fallen ; and Le ascribes the concenti*ation of the troops in the 
better position of the two to Chin hat. F ' 

Of the bohavionr of Sir Henry Lawrence on that day but one 
opinion has been recorded. That opinion is abl}’’ 
summarised in the record of a galla/'i: soldier, the caiinnosun 
Assistant Adjiitant-G-enoral through ut the siege. sTucnr/. 

“ Throughout that terrible day, duri^ , the conflict,” 
records Captain T\'^ilson, “and wh^ all was lost, and retreat 
became all but a rout, and men were falling fast, he displayed 
the utmost calmness and decision ; and as, with hat in hand, ho 
sat on his horse on the Kukrail bridge, rallying our men for a 
last stand, himself a distinct mark for the euemy^s sltii-mibhers, 
he' seemed to bear a charmed life.” 

The £rst consequence of the defeat was the occupation of the 
city hy the rebels and the uprising of the discontented spirits 
within it. That very afternoon they began to loop-hole many 
of the houses in the 'tucinity of and commanding the Machchi 
Bhawan and the Hesideney, They even succeeded in bringing 
a six-pounder to bear on the oritor verandah of the post after- 
wards kppwn as AudersoCi’s post. Subsequently, about half- 
past one*,- they brought another gun into position, and soon 
demolished the outer defences, including a loop-holed mud 
parapet hut recently erected. The post, however, 
was so important, that orders wore sent to its AndQ^nV 
garrison to hold it to the last extremity. Shortlj’- lut'ackV 
aftenvards a circumstance happened, tho precursor 
of many deeds of gallantly on tho part of the defenders of 
Lakhnao. 

The house which was thus being defended was the residence 
of Mr. Capper, C.S. Mr. Capper had volunteered to aid in its 
defence, and was standing for that purpose under tho verandah, 
behind one of the pillars, when the enemy’s Are 
brought do^vn tho verandah, and buried him under k 
six feet of wood and mason ly. Captain Anderson, J[{® 

25th Native Infantry, though not the senior officer 
present, at once called ujion tho garrison to assist in rescuing 
tho huried gentleman. The work ‘ was one of no ordinary 
danger, for there was no protection against the concentrated 
fire of tho enemy, and one at least of those present cxpinssed 
the opinion that the act would be useless, as Mr. Cajiper would 
probably bo dead. Anderson was not discouraged by these 
doubts. Announcing his intention to rescue Capper at all risks, 
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he called on tlioso around to aid Mm, and sot to work witli a 
derson Bpeedily joined by Corporal Oxenliam, 

^ia°taiy*set8 32nd Foot, Monsieur Greoffroi, a Frencliman, Signor 
Barsotelli, an Italian, and two Englishmen, Lincoln 
^ , 'and Chick, from the Post Office gari'ison. The 
enemy’s round shot continued to pour over the place whore 
Capper lay, and, to be able to work, the six men I have 
mentioned were forced to lie on their stomachs, and grub away 

and Buccecdfl tkat position. At length they siicoeeded in ex- 
aii Bucce . Capper’s body, but his legs still remained 

buried. Tho situation for him was now replete with danger, 
for to stand np was almost certain death. In this dilemma, 
Oxenham, obeying a signal froin Anderson, who was supporting 
the head, dashed round to the other side, and extricated by a 
supreme effort the buried legs. This done, Capper was hauled 
in by the other five men, and was saved. ^ 

The following morning the enemy opened a heavy musketry 
, 1 , < , > upon the Machchi Bhawan and the Residency, 
uiiawan'^ia^ Henry had foreseen this action and had prepared 
abandoned. tor it. Eesolved_ to concentrate all his defensive 
■ 1 . efforts on the Residency, he signalled the following 

night to the gaiTison of the Machchf Bhawan to evacuate and 
blow up th.it _ior^e:,s. These orders were admirably carried 
out by Captam Francis, 13th Native Infantry, then com- 
manding at tlmt post. A quarter of an hour past midnight the 


» For tliia act Oscnliam received the Yictoria nmeo- w., n 

considered thnt he owed hia life mainly to Andpr.jr.Ti’ Mr Cupper ever 

the attempt, and, by his example carried^it fn brfn f ’ suggested 

son was recominonded for tho Cwss in 3SGS but 

him. On this occasion Mr. Capper wrom bestowed upon 

clearly acknowledge that it was to^ the ealiantrp nf letters 

owe ray life; that had ho not, bv word^and Anderson that I 

aclion no cfTort would have been made to^save ^kamed the others to 

Colorad Anderson must have voluiitarilv o'r-r.n-Ii LI • It la clear that 

for the long period of three-quarter^ ofan hnn^ ^ kimsGlf to imminent danger 
superior ofliier-wilh the ohlect of n sro ° 

lingoring death. At the mo'ment wlien CorT>oraTn*^‘^^‘^i tornble and 

Colonel Anderson) went forward to Oxenham (at the call of 

Anderson was supporting my head and Rbm.ni Jf Oolonel 

were exposed to tliC caimoiuidc the bend jind whilst all three of us 

must have been exposal to the enme Anderson's body 

O-xeiiham. TJie risk of life accented ^ ^ fire as was risked by 

the cpicatitm is, lowliom (under God) was continuous ; and if 

of my life, the answer is— Colonel Anderson 
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^f^arrison of fcho Macliclu Bhawan entered tlie Hestdencv with 
their guns and treasure ^rithout. the loss of a man. Shortly 
afterwards the explosion of two hundred and forty barrels of 
gunpowder and of five hundred and ninety-four thousand 
roniids of ball and gun ammiinition announced the complete 
destruction of that post. 

A Bingularly good fortune attended the time chosen 
for this operation. The enemy had determined, 
be/ore they commenced in earnest to besiege the 
Residency, to devote a preliminary niHit to the 
plunder of the shops of the town. They were 
engaged in this congenial work when the explosion of the 
JIachchi Bhawan signified to them that they had missed a great 
chance. 

The garnsnn, consisting, including civilians, of nine hundred 
and twenty-seven Europeans and seven hundred ^ ^ 
and sixty “five natives, was now concentrated in the 
Besidency. To all appeai'.mees the situation was desperate. 
Not only were the fortifications ineomploto, hut the 
enemy had at once occupied and loop-holed the 
houses which had been left standing outside aud tierencc-*, 
close to those fortifications. The west a^id south 
faces of the enclosure were praotically undefended, the bastion 
which had been commenced at the angle of the two faces having 
been left unfinished. Looking at the weakness of his resources 
and the immense superiority in numbers of the besiegers, Sir 
Ilenry may be held excused if, at the first moment, he scarcely 
expected to hold out, without relief, for more than ten or 
fifteen days.if 

And, if the rebels had possessed as leader a real soldier, tlio 
advantage of their position was so maiked, their 
superiority in point of nuinbers so overwlielmiug, ■Hlilrlt lliA 
tliat the earlier forebodings of Sir Henry might 
possibly have been realised. A general wlio would 
have freely sacrificed his men, and whose men would not have 
flinched from his sumnious, might well have taken advantage 
Df the disaster of Chiiihat. Tho Besidency was not, in a niili- 


^ Tiiesc were cotiip''0ed as follows: — ^S2ml Eoot, iiliS : Slth Foot. .jO; 
Artillery, SD; officers not with English regiments or Artillerj*, 100; Ci\il 
md Uncorciianted, 15S. 

f JJis leiier to General Havelock, dated 30lh of Jane. 

VOL. Ill, 
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tary sense, (lefensible, and mnst Lave snccnmLcfl to^ tlie deter- ^ 
mined onslanght of deteimiiied men, vastly snpeidor iiv numbers 
to tLe garrison. 

But it is a remarkable fact that tbe mutiny proaueeti 
amongst the mutineers no real general — not one 
man ■who understood the importance of time, of 
ii^eKnEiipa opportunity, of dash, in rvar. It is, too, ivorthy to 
he noted that, v'hilst no men in the Tv'orld have a 
greater contempt of death than the natives of India, 
they yet always have shrunk from a hand-to-hand onconiiter 
with Europeans. Still less have thej’- cared to assatxit a fortified 
position defended by Europeans. If carelessness of life he^ 
courage, no people in the wtald are braver than the natives of 
India. But the courage which is required to make a man a 
real soldier is something more th.an meie carelessness of life. 
Such a man. must he anxious to atfront death, to court it. He 
must he indifferent to pain; must bo capable of onjoj'ing the 
delirium of battle ; must be animated by a lovo of gloiy, and 
above all by a confidence in Lis superiority to Lis enemy. 
hTonc of these qualities am possessed by the native soldier to 
the same extent as bj- our orvu countrymen; whilst, until 
respect to the last, it is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps it 
is mainly because the native soldier opposed to the British 
soldier, far from feeling the confidence 1 have referred to, is 
imbued with the conviction of the enormous snpenoatj'- of his 
cueniy, that his moral nature is cowed, and he cannot fight him 
as he can and does fight ,a fellow Asiatic. 


Uertaiiily in the case of Lakhnno this moral power was a 
strong factor on the side of the Britihh. There they were, few 
ill mimhers, eccnpyiiig a position, not, in a military sense 
defuiisiblo; two bides of it, indeed, practically undefended. To 
attack them came an army enormously superior in nuiiiber-^ 
flushed with victory, and occupying po.sitions w'liich commanded 

u.««.p.rtor tl',. Mctory of tlie nttaoking fiariy ivas assaxod. It 

";“® "»<• g»'»0'l. sunply l,cra,,so tho iiifctior moral 
rt.ituro of the Asiatic, shrinking involunt'irilv fi-om 
actual contact with the Emopean behind defeuees, noutraLed 
the siiperionty of numbers. ‘'ifiuseu 

I" WH 'S' 

,ararat«a from oaeU otI.t-r by amall plots of U>SarbS”“o.r 
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joined togctlier "by mnd -walls and trenches — the mnd walls 
for defence from outer attack, the trenebes for pro- 
jection against the enemy’s shells! Such, in a few ^„‘cycl']o* 
words, was the enclosure known to the world, from 
the principal building within it, as the Residency, 

It is true that the walls of the houses -were thick, that the bricks 
were of thr\t small class peculiar to India daring the last cen- 
j^tniy, and that they were cemented, by woll-tem pored mortar. 
[But. even the strongest bouses constitute but a poor military 
position, especially when those houses are, to a great extent, 
commanded from higher buildings outside. This position, 
moreover was blockaded and attacked by the enemy before, as 
I have t^aid, a single part of it had been made really defensible. 
As the blockade progressed, and whilst the enemy were erecting 
batteries, mounting guns, throwing up barricades, and loop- 
dioling the empty houses, outside of, but close to, the enclosure, 
the garrison had time, notwithstanding the fierce and continuous 
fire maintained upon them, to repair, and in some cases even to 
strengthen, their defences. Tlieso defences were naturtilly 
rough, run up under enormous difficulties, and never in their 
mast finished state deserving the name of regular fortifications. 
The houses of the several occupants, and the batteries erected 
along the lino of intrench monts came to be regarded as posts, and 
each of these posts was commanded by an officer. lYhat these 
posts and who these officers were will be related in duo course. 
At present, 1 liave to describe tho earliest and most regrettable 
incident of tho siege. 

Since the retirement of our force within its lines of defonco 
the fire of tho enemy upon it had been cemtinnons, 

Alight and day, from the tops of surrounding houses, 
from loop-holed buildings, from every point wliere 
cover was available, they had poured in a perpetual 
fire of round shot, of musketry, and of matchlock halls. Many 
of the garrison who -o'ere in places considered before tho siege 
perfectly safe were hit. But no place was so exjioscd as the 
Reside u'oy itself, and on it a well-directed fire was constantly 
jnaintained. Moreover, tho enemy had recourse to digging 
deep approaches to their batteries and gun''-, and tlieso efiectualjy 
oouccaled them from our sliarp-shootcrs. 

But, long before tho cautious system of attack thug dc'^cribed 
had attained its fuU development, the garrison sustained an 
irrciiarablc loss, 

u 2 
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' Sit Henry Lawrence occupied in ttie Sesideuoy a room coH' 
venieiit for tlie purpose of observing the enemy, ijnt 
j\ sMi juueli oTcposed to tbeir fire. There, the day after 
tiie defeat at Chinhat, he was seated conversing 
Pjg secretary, Wr. Oouper. Suddenly an S-inch 
pKell, fired from 'the very howitzer we had lost at 
Chinhat, fell into the room, close to them. It hurst, hower^er, 
w'ithout injury to either. The whole of the sfafi then implored 
Sir Heniy to remove to a Jess exposed jjosition. But this he 
declined to do.reuiarhing with a smile that another shell would 
never be pitched into tbo same room. Later in the day, when 
it was evident that the enemy’s round-shot were being directed 
at the Eesidency and were striking the upper storey, Captain 
WilRon and Mr. Oouper again pressed Sir Henry to go below 
and to allow his things to he moved. He promised to comply 
on the morrow. The following raorning he went out to post' 
and aiTange the force wiiich had corae in from the Machchi 
Bhawan and to place the field-pieces in position. He returned 
tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. He Jay down on his bed, 
,aud transacted husmeas with the Assistant Adjutant-Heneral, 
Captain Wilson. He was engaged in this work 
RtriSnnd suddenly a howitzer shell entered the 3'00ini 

wV tim. and, bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in estrotue agony till the morning of the 4th, 
when he died. Captain Wilson’s account of the event is as 
follows 


“During the first day the enemy threw an 8-inch shell froin 
the hoM'itzer they had captured from us into the 
Senry and Mr. Cooper were. It 
ofiimcxent biu'st closo to bo{,)i, but without iujury to either, 
. curiously enough did little dainnge. \Ye now 
urged Sir IJenry to leave the Eesidency ami so olsevvhere, or at 
least go down below into the lower storey. "This, however, he 
then declined to do, as he laughiugly said he did not believe 
the enornj had an artillorym'iii good onough to put 'anofher 
sboll into that small room. Later in the day some round-shot 
came into the top storey of the Residency • and in the eveninc: 
Mr. Couper and I both pressed him to go below, and allow hi! 
writing things and papers to be moved; and ho iwonimd that 
he would the next day. . Towards 8 a.m.” (on the 

2nd) he returned greatly exlnaueted (the heat was droadful), 
and lay down on the bed with his clothes on, and desired mo to' 
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draw up a memorandum as to liow the rations were to be dis- 
tributed. I went into the next room to unrite it, but, previous 
to doing so, I reminded him of his promise to go below. Ho 
said he was vei’y tired, and would rest a couple of hours, and 
that then he would have his things moved. In about half-un- 
hour I went back into the room with what I had written. His 
nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, was then lying on a small hed 
parallel to his uncle’s, with a very few feet between them. I 
went between the beds, and stood on the right-hand side of 
Sir Heniy’s, with one knee resting on it. A native servant 
was sitting on the floor pulling the punkah. I read what I 
had written. It was not quite in accordance with liis wishes, 
and he was in the act of explaining what he desired altered, 
when the fatal shot came ; a sheet of flame, a terrific report 
and sliock, and dense darkness, is all I can describe. I fell on 
the floor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was qnito stunned. I 
then got up, but could see nothing for the smoke ami dust. 
Neither Sir Henry nor his nephew made any noise, and, in 
alarm, I cried out, ‘Sir Henry, are you hurt?’ Twice I thus 
called out without any answer. The third time he said, in a 
low tone, ‘ I am killed.' The punkah had come down with the 
ceiling, and a great deal of the plaster, and the dust and smoko 
were so great that it was some minutes before I could see any- 
thing ; but as they gradually cleared away I saw the W'hito 
ooveriet of the bed on which «Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
with his blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd now rushed in and 
placed Sir Honry in a chair. 1 then found tijat the back of my 
shii't was all blonm off (I had on only a shirt and trowsere^, 
that I tvas slightly wounded by a iragment of the shell, tliat 
our chief was mortally wounded ; and that tlie servant pulling 
tho punkah had had one of his feet cut off by another fragment 
of the shell. Mr. George Lawence was alone of tho four in tho 
room unhurt.” 

Sir Hemy Lawrence was one of those rare characters wliich 
it is difficult to over-praise. Tho adjective “noble ” 
expresses most nearly what he was. His thoughts 
and his deeds were alike noh^''" In one of tho L^rreiK'?. 
eloquent and effective speechCii which he who was 
then. Mr. Disraeli delivered when in the cold shade of opposi- 
tion “justice” was most felicitously described as being “truth 
in action.” Tho life of Sir Heniy Lawrence was a witness to 
the soundness of this aphorism. Tho nobleness of his nature, 
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thelionesty of Ms mind, Ms imqnalified love of justice, displayed- 
tliemsclves in liis every act. Ho Tivas just to others 
hecanse he -tvas true to himself. Than his, it is 
difScTilt to imagine a purer, a more unselfish, a 
niDTe hlameleas, and at the same time a more useful life. He, 
at least, did not live in vain. G-reat as were his services to Ms 
country, those he rendered to mankind were still greater. The 
establishment of the Lawrence Asylum —an institution which 
provides, in the healthy mountainous ranges of India, food, 
lodging, and instiuction for tho children of our European 
soldiers, was not the least important of those services. To it 
Sir Heniy gave his time, his savings, the energies he could 
spare from his duties. He inoculated his friends and the 
Goveinment of India "with his ardour. For more than forty 
years^ that institution has borne testimony to the practical 
nohdity of the spirit which founded it. 

It must not he imagined that because he possessed great ' 
virtues Sir Henry Lawrence was fashioned after the 
manner of the monks of the middle ages. There 
^ could not ho a greater mistake. He was essentially 
human, with strong human passions. His passions, indeed, ’ 
had been brought gradually and by long training very mucli 
under control.*^ Yet, oven when they hurst the bonds, there 
was something noble about thorn too. He never concealed 
the annoyance which had been caused him from having been 
‘‘ cavalierly elbowed _ out of the Punjab." He felt that he had 
been wini^ed, that injustice had been done Mm, that advan- 
tage had been taken of his generosity, and he showed that he 
loit It. This wrong, he admitted, had caused him to fret even 
to the injury of his health. Yet how hearty was his forgive- 

so wrung him when the s+ain on hie 
« T regarded it, was removed by Lord Canning. 

can now he writes, *' more freely than ever forgive Lord 
Fflcuitj-of ■L'aliiousie. In his personal dealings with other 
ScK" nobleness of Ms nature is reflected by the 

ftffeetiott. rove, the respect, the affection he drew towards 

.U* Brigadier In(>-lis when ■ 

mmonting on his death, “ few men have ever possessed to the 


llf'? hnmaa 
pnESlOBS, 


an abIe'and°en*er^°e\V^fflan''lSt^5£e^^^’T?^ laekeon, be aays: “ Ho is 
under much control.’" ■ ' ■ Ps Lawrences, has strong passions not 
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-saine extent the power wliicli he enjoyed of winning the hearts 
of all those with wliom he came in contaot, and thns enauring 
the warmest and most zealous devotion for himself and for the 


Government which he served.” The deep affection with which 
he was regarded when living survives to the present day. Of no 
man is the recollection more warmly cherished, ISlor is this to he 
wondered at, for no man ever excited so much enthusiasm in 
others. When he arrived at a decision, those to whom he com- 
jniinieated it felt that the snhjf^ct had been thoronghly con- 
sidered in all its hearings, and that the order was final. His 
elevation excited no envy. His nature and his policy alike 
incited him to trust. He believed in the honour, the right 


feeling, the public spirit of those with whom he was brought 
in contact until they actually showed themselves ^nKtie- 
Tinworthy of his confidence. lie gained, to a greater pospdin iiim 
extent than any Englishman of tiie present centurj^ 
the trust of the natives. He gained this trust 
by lu8 absolute frankness. Ear from flattering them, far 
from simulating a regard which he did not feel, his frank- 
ness 'tvas carried to the extremest limit. But they believed 
in him, they knew that he was sincere. They had a saying 
that “ when Sir Henry looked twice up to heaven and once , 
doivn to earth, and then stroked his beard, he know what 
to do,”' He devoted all his energies to the country he served 
so well. In a word, he was a striking type of that class, not a 
rare one, of the public servants of England in India, wJio give 
themselves without reserve to their country. That fSir Hemy 
ithA to Vm. A’i* towM VAvAvItte. tk-ab hwb 
so siven himself wholly and without stint, is evidenced by the 
expression of his dying wish that, if any epifoph were placet! 
on his tomb, it should he simpl;)-'^ this ; “ Here lies Henry 

Tiawr&nce, who tried to do his duty. t.. -i t 

The credit of the successful defence of the lieside^y at Laknnao 
due in the first place, to Sir Henry Lawrence. He 
alone made it possible to successfully defend it. T hree J 
weeks before any oneehe 

of a siege he began to lay lu supiilics. Ho did more, ^{^.i^ency 
To emSre the prompt provzsionment ot the place, he .im 
for the supplies so stored considerably in excess 

market value. It is a fact, not perhaps gonerall^j^ known, 
Si 6pit» of ‘ho protesta of men so 

highly placed that they might almost be called hrs coUeagnes. 


CriJ'lit (lafi 
to Sir lUnrj- 
for (li'-nbiliiy 
to iicfeit'! tilt 
lioMdency 

Hitll FBOCCf^. 
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He cansecL to lae bionght into the Kesidency the treasure from 
the city, and, whenever feasible, from ont-stations. The 
treasure, so collected, amounted to a wery large sum. To 
obviate the necessity of placing a guard over it, he buried it, 
and made it the site of a battery in the Eesidency enclosure. 
He collected there the guns, the mortars, the shot and shell, 
the small arms, the ammunition, and the grain. A great 
portion of the latter he caused to he stored underground. He 
strengthened the fortifications, formed ontworts, cleared away 
the ohstructions close up to the Residency. Ho did all this 
before the siege oommenced. And it was owing to his care, his 
energy, his determination in respect of these things, that the 
gallant men who survived him were able to offer to the foo a 
successful resistance. 


The value of that suceessfui resistance to the general interests 
of England in India has never publicly been sutfi- 
i‘ferea“or**^*^ cientiy appreciated. It appears to me this is the 
indi.v. proper place, dealing as 1 am with the character of 
the man w’ho made that successful resistance possible, 
to estimate it. _ An event which occurred nearer to us in the 
autumn and winter of 1878 will hnng more vividly before the 
reader than any description the value of the successful defence 
of Lakhnao. I allude to the defence of Plevna by the Turks. 
That splendid feat of arms neutralised for four months two 
Russian armies, and gave time to Turkey to organise whatever 
means she might have to prolong the contest. How the 
Lakhnao Residency was the Plevna of India. It is not too 
much to assert that the siege of the Kesidency kept in Oudh 
for five months immense masses of the regular army,^ troops’ 
wio hut for that defence would have been employed'^ either in 
oveiruniung the Korth-West or in remforcing the garrison of- 
Hehli. It was the splendid defence of the Residency that kept 
those troops from haiming us, that gave time to England to 
send out reinforcements That defence was, in a wo?d,Teces- 
“amtenance of the hold of England on India. That 
that hold was pr^ervod sums np, briefly, the amount of one 

renca"" incurred by England to Sir Henry Law- ■ 


king’s army, and men belonging to ihe os- 

force of the country ; also the 
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Sir Henry died, I liave said, on the 4th of July, In con- 
sequence of his death-bed instructions Major Banks 
assumed the chief civil authority, whilst the com- 
inand of the troops devolved upon Brigadier Inglis. 

The ground on which were built the detached houses now 
about to be attacked was an elevated plateau, the 
surface of which was rough and uneven. The ” 

defences traced around it had the form of an irre- deDcy. 
gular pentagon. A glance at the accompanying plan 
will show that regarding the point indicated as “ Innes’s house” 
as the northernmost point, its eastern face ran iricgularly 
parallel with the river Gumti as far as the Baillie Guard. The 
line from that point to “ Anderson’s garrison ” constituted^ the 
south-eastern, and from Anderson’s garrison to *'■ Gubbins’s 
battery” the south-western face. The western face compre- 
hended the line between Gubbins’s batteiy and Innes’s garrison. 

Innes’s garrison occupied a long, commodious lower-roomed 
house, containing several rooms, two good verandahs, and having 
a hat roof. It was commanded by Lieutenant Loughnan of the 
13th Native Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post on the eastern face was the Kedan battery, 
at the apex of the projecting point of high level ground. This bat- 
tery was armed with two 18-poundors and a 9-poundor, It was 
commanded by Lieutenant Samuel Lawrence of the 32nd Foot. 

The line of intrenchments between the Water Gate and the 
Banqueting hall, transformed into a hospital, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Langmoro of the list Native Infantry. It was 
entirely without shelter. 

Passing over the Residency and the Banqueting hall, wo 
come to the Treasury buildings situated below and ^ the 
eastward of the latter, known under the mime of the Bailho 
Guard. This was armed with tivo 9-pounders and an S-inch 
howitzer, commanded by Lieutenant Aitken, 13th Native In- 
fantry. Following the outer ti acing we come to Facer’s house 
with one 9-pounder, commanded by Captain Gould eston, 
late Supeiintendent of the Militaiy Police ; to the Financial 
garrison ijost commanded by Captain Sanders, 33 tb 
Infantry: and to Sago’s house commanded by uaptain i* i- 
Boileau, 7th Cavalry. The two last-named huiUlings were 
commanded by the Post Office armed with two IS-pounders and 
a 9-poundor, and whose garrison was under the orders ot 

Lieutenant Graydon. 
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FoUc^wns the Hoe of outer works ^vc arrive at tHe Judicial 
rio^^t. a-a extensive -upper-roomed House, commanaed Hy Captain 
bermou 1 3 Hi Kative Infantry. l?cxt to that, and forming tlie 
south-e>istem angle of the position, was Audeiraon s post,~-a 
two-storied House surrounded Hy a wall, with two good 
•verandahs, and intrenched and loop-HoJed battery was 

attached to this post. It was eamniaucied by Caihaiu it. 
Anderson, 25th A^ativo Infantry, the officer whose gallant 
re.seue of Hr. Capper has been recorded in a preceding page. 

2'he Kalmpnr battery, ciinstructod of earth and palisades, 
was the next post. This was armed with an S-pounder and 
tno O-pounders. This was the only post the commatidant: ot 
which Wlis constantly changed. The reason was that it wmi 
KO entirely commanded by the enemy’s woilcs, that when they 
concoutinted a heavy fire upon it no man could live in it. But 
neither could the enemy occupy it, for it was entirely com- 
manded hy the house hoUiud it. It thus remained to the end 
a part of our defences. The Thag^gaol, occupied by the hoys of 
the ilaitiuicre College, and commanded hy their principal, Mr- 
ychiiiing,* the Biigude Mess, a high and coDX’enieat building, 
commanded hy Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavalry; and tho 
Sikh s<iuareBri«d to Gubhins’s i)Obt, armccl with two S-pounders 
and an iS-poundei', and comimiuded by Major Apthorp, dlst 
^Native Infantry. Between tins post and the Church garrison 
were the BHubd, intrenchments and sheep pens, slenderly 
manned hy the officers and soldiers of the Commissariat 
iJepai fcment. The Church garrison consisted of about a dozen 
Europeans. The church was stored with giain. This leads ns 
back to Irines's house, whence we started. 

Of the gamsons within the lines of defence maybe laentioued 
Ommonoy’s post, connected by a lane wjt)i Giibbins’s post and 
supported by the residents of the Begam Kothi, few in number 
and pirincipally on the staff. 

It cannot be too often repeated that on the mon-ow of Chinbat 
this plateau was, in a militaiy seuse, indefensible. 

(11 In many places barricades of earth constituted the 
UiQuaftncc. only defence against the enemy. Nor was it eas'p 
to repair the want. It ia difficult,” wrote a staif 
officer, “to chronicle the confusion of those few days, for 
everywhere conr«sio)i I’eigned supreine.” Tiie same authority- 
gives, a little further on, ex(tmplc of this confuBion, After men- 
tioning the severe wound received by the coiamissariat officer, 
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li&utGDaDt James, at Cliiiiliat, anil tlie censecineiit disorder in 
that department, lie paints in grapMc terms iiow the bnitcieks, 
deserted by their attendants and nmnclerin^ about in seareii of 
water, fell into wells ; how fatigue parties of civilians and 
oldcsi's, after having been engaged many hours in repelling the 
enemy's attacks, bad to spend six or seven more in bniydng the 
dead cattle ; hoiv the horses of the trf)opera of the 7th Cdvalry 
who had deserted, maddenod for want of water, broke loose and 
fought with eacli other, unheeded by the over-worked garrison. 

The rebels were not ignorant of the confusion that reigned 
behind those wea fc rainjjarts. Why did they not take 
advantage of it ? They had guns, they bad position, 
they had overwhelming numbers. One determined nH od\ anuce 
rush, or an unceasing succession of determined rushes, 
and, though their losses ivould have been enormous, 
the position must have been carried. The reader will have 
already answered the question. They did not attempt those 
rushes because they were entirely Asiatics and the defenders 
^vere mainly Europeans I 

The coui’ae which they pursued, and the means adopted by 
the gfirrison to baiHe that course, have been described 
iu iniiuoi-tal language by the Brigadier who com- 
tnanded the defence.* It would be difficult to add RcribMby 
to the grandeur of that simple and expressive story. 

Eegarded i’rom a literary point of view, it is a model 
of cespatoh- writing. But it is far more than that. Its greater 
merit lies in the fact that it recorits wdth unsurpassed modesty, 
untinged by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of heroism, 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, to be spoken of with reverence 
go long as the pulse of the English heart beats liigh in apprecia- 
tion of what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Far from taking of their victory at Chiuhat tiiat prompt 
ad^'antage at which a capable English general w'ould 
have clutched, the rebel-leaders, for nearly three 
weeks, did everything but assault those slight 
defences. They occuined in force the houses whioh com- 
manded them; they erected batteries; they placed guns in 
position; they dug trendies to protect their men from our 
shells ; and lor the entire period 3 have meutioned, that is from 


* Dsspafcft of Brigadier lugh's to Me Seerct^rtf io tjtc Goccrumettl of India, 
'Uiliiary DtguirtmBtit, given at full length iu Appendix D. 
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ilie 1st to tlie 20th of they kept up a teirihc and incessant 
fire day and night, not less than eight thousand men, and 
probably a larger number, firing at one time into the defenders^ 
position- 'J'heir fire rvas very effective- The mosques, the 
houses which from want of time to destroy them had been 
allowed to stand, the not very remote palaces, afforded them 
commandiug positiuus. Their shells penetrated into places 
hefure considered ahsolutelj’" Kecnre. Many of the garrison 
succu tubed to this incessant rain of projectiles. Mrs. 
ii^tiSe mtV Dorin was killed in an inner room of hir. Gruhbins’s 
house ; Mr, Ommaney, of the Civil Service, was 
mortally wounded ou the 4th of July ; lilajor Erancis, 
of the 13th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer, on the 7th; 
BIr. Polehampton, the chaplain, the same day, severely. Before 
the 20 th of July dawned, the list of casualties had been increased 
by Mr. Bryson, at one time Sergeant- iMajor, 16th Lancers, shot 
through his head on the 9th ; by Lieutenant Dasliwoud, 48th Na- 
tive Infantry, who succumbed the same day to cholera; by Lieu- 
tenant Charlton, 32nd Foot, shot through the head on the 13th ; by 
Lieutenant Lester, mortally wounded on the 14th ; by LieutenantB 
Bryce and O'Brien, wounded on the 16th ; by Lieutenant Harmer 
wounded, and Lieutenant Arthur killed, ou the 1 9th. That day 
also, Mr. Polehampton, wounded on the 7th, died of cholera. In 
addition to these officers, many privates, Eui opeans and natives, 
su^umbed. ^ A few^ of the latter deserted to the enemy. 

upon the improvised defences the effect of the enemy’s fire 
P ? greater. Thus on the I5th Anderson’s 

eamoftbe was entirely destroyed by round-shot, though 

enemy's fire, the post was Still nobly held by the garrison ; on 
nm 18th, many round-shots were fired into the Post 

ce, a} re 8 house, Gubbins’s, and the Brigade Mess-house. 
At one tiniQ the rebels succeeded in setting the Residency on 
fire by firing carcasses into it. At another tliey threatraed 
an assault ou Gubbius s post. In fact they had recourse to 

attoJnftW !? excepting one, and when they did 

attempt that one it was met glorienely and aneoesMuBy. 

The oariison dunng these three weeks had their work cut 

'' -1 order, so conspicuous by its 

absence m the first hours of the siege, was gradually 

arrangements had been made 
linrfirfx feeding the bullocks, whilst the 

horsesV after scores had been ^ shot dowir, had been 


Ortiw^hliop? 
oT the gar- 


surviving 
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got rid of "by turning tTiem loose over tlie intrencliment in the 
dark of the night. A strong element of disorder was thus 
reTnoved. A large numher of those animals, however, had pre- 
viously perished, and the interring of them was no slight 
addition to other labours.* 

The heat during this time was excessive. Cholera was busy. 
The stench from |jutrid animals was most olFondve. 

Few officers had a servant. Whilst the days were DifHcnUtos 
consumed in fighting, the nights were passed in 
developing means for the continuance of the struggle. 

Then, stores had to be dug out and carried, guns to bo shifted, 
trenches to he dug, shafts for mines sunk, the dead buried, and 
the thoufiand-aud-one necessities devolving upon men so situated 
attended to. Still the gaivison showed no signs of faltering. 
The necessity for having the mind constantly on the stretch, 
however, whilst, perhaps, it added to the bodily capacity to hear 
fatigue, told in the long run upon many. 

On the 7th of July a sortie was made. The party consisted 
of fifty men of the 32nd and twenty Sikhg. The 
object was to examino Johannes’ house, a building 
outside, and close to the lino of defence, near the 
Brigade mess, as it was believed that the enemy wore mining. 
The sortie was successful. The rebels were driven out of the 
house, and fifteen or twenty of their number were killed. On 
our side three men were wounded. 

I cannot C[uit the account of this sortie without making 
special reference to the gallantry of the officer who 
led it, Lieutenant Sam. Lawrence, of the 32nd i|[‘Jn?onant 
Foot. The cool daring he displayed obtained for Lasv- 
Lieutouant Lawrence the Victoria Cross. t 


* Numbers of horses and bullocks died, and tboir bxirijil nt nigld hy 
'fTojlcmg partiea, la tulditioa to nigliUy fatigue parties for the juupotcof 
buryitiff tbo de-ul, carrying up supplies from espused ppsitiuns, rfpairing 
iiitreiiehtncntg, draining, and altering the position of in adilitioii tn 

attending on the ^rounded, c.aiised excessive fatigue to the fijin gurrison, 
u'tio b.id but little rest, uight or day. In all duties the officers equally slmred 
tho labours witll tbc men, carrying loads, and digging pits for inUrid aniinjls, 
at uif^bt, in heavy rain All exerted tbemselTes to tne utmost, alternaiely 
exposed to a burning e«n and lieuvy ram,” — .Tbiirnnl of a SiutT Omeer. 

fit may bo interesting to the render to peruse tlie words in ubich the 
bestowal of tbi.s bonour was notified. In Ibe Xondon Gazeiic of flio 22nd of 
November, 18oJ>, tbe following announcement appeared : — " Lieutenant, now 
Brevet-Jlujor, S. Larrrence, 32ritl Foot,— Laic of act of brnroiy, 7lli duly, 
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For some time subsequently tlie .garrison confined tlaemselves 
strictly to defence. But on t-be 20tli the rohels changed theii^' 
tactics. They determined then to try the rush which they'i 
should in the first instance have attempted. 

At midnight, on the 20th of July, the enemy’s fire almost 
ceased, nor was heavy firing resumed in the early 
July 20 . morning. About half-past 8 o’clock, however, a 
considerable movement on their part was noticed. The observ- 
ation of this movement and surmises as to its immediate aim 
kept the garrison well on the alert. A little after 
SiTilr^ 10 o’clock the rebels sprang a mine inside the water- 
gate, about twenty-five yards from the inner defences, 
and close to tbe Kedan. Immediately after the explosion they 
opened a very heavy fire on the defences near which the mine 
had been sprung. Under cover of this fire, as soon as the 
smoke and dust had cleared away, thej’' advanced in heav^ 
masses against the Redan. The garrison, however, received 
them with so heavy a fire that they reeled back sorely smitten ; 
nor, altliougb they made a second attempt, and penetrated to 
within a very few yards of the English battery, were they 
able to effect a lodgment. Again they fell back, bafiSed, 

Simultaneously a heavy column advanced against Innes’s 
house. The garrison here consisted only of twelve men of the 
32nd Foot; twelve of the I3th Native Infantry; and a few 
non-military servants of Government ; — the whole commanded 
by Ensign Lotighnan, IBtli Native Infantry*. Against this hand- 
ful of men the rebels pressed in large numbers, and made thoir 
way to within ten yards of the palisades. A rolling fire sent 
them back. They came, however, again, — and again ; 
—and again;— but always with the same result, 
irtnighnan. Louglinan, who commanded the post, young in 
years, hut cool, waiy, and^resolute, covered himself 
with glory. By the qualities indicated hy those adjectives, he 


1857.— For (listingiiial’Gd biuvtry in a sortie on tlie Ttli of July JS57 
rniuk*, as ri'poried by Major WiUou, late Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the Lakiinno igamfion, ‘ tor tbe purpose of examining a liome stron^tv 
held by the enemy, in oidor to discover -^dietber or not a mine bad been 
driven from it’ IVInjor Wilson states tli!;t he saw tlio attiiclt, and was an eve- 
witness to the great per.^^onal gallantry ot Major Lawrence on the occasion he 
being tbe first person to mount the ladder and enter tbe window of the Iiotise 
an cllVctiug which he had his pistol knocked out of his hand by one of the 
enemy," 
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forced tlie reliels to desist from Hieir attempts to storm tlie post, 
and to content tliemsolves with, a heavy musketry 'fire from a 
safer distance. 

But the enemy’s attack was by no means confined to the two 
points I liaye noted. They made, likewise, a desperate and 
very doterrained attempt on the Kanhpiir battery, tiieir 
standard-bearer, who led them on, jumping into the battery- 
ditch, But a well-directed bullet baving stopped 
his further progress they became disheartened and 
fell back. Very soon afterwards another detachment airp jLuta. 
adranced with scaling ladders against Anderson’s 
and Gerraon’s posts. But thoir ivccptiou at both was so warm 
that they retreated, not to renew the attack 

It was now 2 o’clock. For two hours Lmger the rebels still 
continued to ])Our in a heavy tire. They even attempted to 
effect a lodgment in one of the brick-built cook houses close 
to the outer defences. But the real attack was over. Made in 
great force and with considerable resolution, it had been defeated 
by the British with the loss of but four killed and twelve 
wounded. By sharp e.Kperionce tlie garrison had learned the 
wisdom of keei>ing themselves as juuch as possible under 
cover. 


This attack and this repulse deserve to bo considered under 
two aspt'Cts —the material and the moral. As a deed 
of gallantry it is scurcoly to be surpassed b 3 ’’ any 
feat in history. It was the triumph of British 
coolness and pluck over Asiatic numbers and 
swagger; of t!io mind over matter. But in a moral point of 
view it was more important stilt. It showed tbo rauVmcoie 
that thej" had miscalculated their chances ; that, if 
it had ever been possible for them to storm the 
intrenebment, that time had g»>neby; that, unless 
famine should come to aid them, they and their countiymen 
would never triumph over that handful of Europeans. 

Kor* did they, the Eiii'Opeans who formed that ganison, 
feel less the moral exaltation of that viotoiy. After Ibreo 
weeks of incessant pounding with shot and shell the rebels^.' 
bad tried to overwlielm them b}’’ an assault. In J 

making that assault they had been singularly 
favoured. Their mine had been sprung ixi accord- 
ance with thoir adculatious ; tho}* had covered the advance of 
their infantry by a fierce artillery' fire ; tbeii- infantry* had 
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penetrated to within a few yards of the defences I And yet 
the ^rrisoti had repulsed them— and repulsed them with a loss 
BO small that it did not visihly affect their numbers. The 
defenders were immensely elated at the results of the day, 
and, when their posts were visited in the evening, they could 
talk of nothing hut of the heavy losses they had inflicted on 
the enemv as shown hy the numerous corpbes in front of their 
posts. Well might they, from that day, look forward with hope 
to the future ! 

But the day following this inspiring victory the garrisor 
Buetained a loss which it could ill afford. Major 
Banks, who bad succeeded Sir Henry Lawrence 
os Chief Commissioner, w-as shot through the head 
whilst leconnoitring from the top of an out-house. It is tine 
that the functions devolving upon Major Banks were purely 
civil functions. But his great knowledge of the natives, his 
nohle and cheery nature, hif> accurate perception of the situation, 
had rendered him invaluable as a colleague to Brigadier Inglis. 
His fearlessness, his courage, and his sympathy with suffeuno- 
had endeared him greatly to the garrison. Eia place was 
not filled up. 

This arrangement did not take place, however, without a 
protest. Mr. Huhbins at once intimated his intention of 
Bripadier os&uming the position of Chief Commissioner. But 
Inch!. Brigadier Inglis and his advisers felt that the time 
divided authority had passed ; that under the 
tin'lirtst of circumstances it was necessary that there slimild he 

Tn3=s:aner. thsi th.’Of ,5 

Boldier- The Brigadier then issued an order inti- 
mating that the office of Chief Comrnissioncr would he held in 
abeyance until such time as the Goveimment of India could be 
communicated with.'*' 


From the 20fch of July to the lOth of August the rebels con- 

Virt 1*«T 3 ■ - . . 


ilKSiUU. 


60 fully 
successf 


«« 1 .VJ LTi ^i^ngust tiiQ rebels con- 

tented themselvesmainly with keepin g up au unremit- 
' tins fee upon the ganison, Joop -1 moling more houses 
and bringing the attack closer and closer. They made 
no general assault. On their side the defenders n'ere 


* T]iib arrangement BubsctiuciitlY received tlie 
Go V emonGe ao ral. 


entire approval of the 
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tiot find Eufficicrtt time to remove the carcasses of horses and 
'"onllocks. The stench from these carcasses and from others 
only partially huriod hecarao almost iiuhearable, and possibly 
aided in fomenting the pest of flies, as well as the spread of 
fever, of cholera, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of sinall-pox. 
'J’ho badness and insufficiency of the food, the want of cooks, and 
the indifferent cooking, aided, in a marked manner, the working 
of these diseases. 

But in the midst of these troubles and trials a spark of hope 
of aid from outside glimmered in the horizon. Hlany letters 
liad been despatched by messengers believed to be 
faithful, but nj? to the 25th of July no replj’^ had 
been received to any of them. Early in the morning 
of the 22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from 
Kanhpur, hut without a letter. Angad was a very remarkable 
character. Ho hsid been a Sipahi, hut he must have proved a 
. very had bargain, for he had quitted the military service, 
when still young, smooth-faced, aud wiry. But he was the 
only messenger sent out from the intronchment who over 
brought hack a letter. On this occasion he did not carry one 
with him for fear of being detained by the enemy ; but ho 
stated that the English had been victorious ; that ho had seen 
■ two European regiments at or near Kunhpiir; that one of them 
had square buttons and the other light blue caps. This 
descrii)tion greatly puzzled Brigadier Inglis and his staff, who 
could not call to mind any regiment in the British army which 
wore square buttons or whose heads were adorned with light 
blue caps. But it was perfectly accurate. The square buttons 
belonged to the 78th Highlanders — the blue cap-covers, to the 
Ist Madras Fusiliers.^' 

At 11 o’clock on the night of the 25th the same pensioner, 
wdio had been sent out again on the niglit of the 22nd to 
General Havelock’s camp, returned with a reply to that letter 
from that ofliccr’s Quartermaster-General, Bieuteuant-Colonel 
Erascr-Tytlor. The letter stated that “Havelock w’as advanc- 
ing writh a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, aud 
•would arrive in five or six days.” ^ Brigadier Inglis at once 
resolved to smooth the w^ay for the relieving force by trans- 
mitting by the same channel to General Havelock a plan of his 
position aud of the roads approaching it. Angad accordingly 

* BrigdcUcr Tnglis’a de&pitcL. 

VOL. Jll. 
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took advantage of tke first dark nigkt to leave tke intrencliment 
with the plan, drawn up by Major Anderson, and two memo- 
rail da partly ‘written in the Greek cliaracter- He delivered 
those to General Havelock at Mangarwar on the 28th of July. 
They satisfied him as to “ the extreme delicacy and difficulty 
of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis.” ^ Meanwhile 
the occasional sound of heavy filing on the road between 
Kanhpur and Lakhnao continnerl to confirm the hopes 
raised by the opening of this communication in the minds 
of the gaxi’ison. 

Four days later— the ominous 10th of August — the rebels 
made their second assault. About 10 o'clock that 

^raud^asMuit moTuiug a hody, numbering perhaps sixteen himdt ed, 
grau assau ohscrved by the garrison massed behind their 

trenches, opposite the southern face of the defences. Yery 
soon after, a large force was noticed approaching the bridge ofi 
boats from tlie Mariaun cantonments. Brigadier Inglis was 
not slow to mai'k the significance of these movements. The 
word was passed that an assault was impending. Instantly all 
the occupants of the posts were on the alert. Half an hour 
later the enemy fired a shell into the Begam Kothi, a building 
ill the centre of the intrenchment. This was apparently a 
ft the immediately after they sprang a mine 

mufspning between Johannes’ house and the Brigade mess-house. 
piTem*"' effect of the explosion wus terrible. The 

greater portion of the Martiniei-e house was blown 
in, the palisades and defences for the space of thirty feet were 
destroyed. On the smoko and dust clearing away, a breach was 
discovered through which a regiment might have marched in 
unbroken order. The enemy advanced with gi-eat resolution 
Dcciipicd Johannes’ house and garden and the buildings close to 
tlic Kauhpur battery, and made a desperate effort to take that 
post. But, whilst tlioy were met by a withering front fire from 
defenders, the garrison of the Brigade mess-house, composed 
of a large proportion of officers, many of them excellent shots 
and armed with their sporting guns and rifles, poured 'upon 
their flank from its roof a well-directed and continuous fusinLlA 
'J’his front and flank fire quite paralysed the assailants Some 
thirty of fhoir number, however, more daring Xn tW 
comrades, penetrated into the ditch of the batter^ within a few 


* Havelock’s DcspalcJi io the Commanda -in-CJiief, 23tli of July 1557 
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feet of oiir guns. But liand-greuades freely rolled into the 
midht of them speedily caused them to run h.ick, 

Under a heavy musketry fire, to their comrades 
Under cover. Their losses wore enormous. 

Tliis attack thou was repulsed. But, whilst it was progressing, 
another had been attempted on the adjoining face. The ex- 
plosion of a mine in front of Sauo’s house was the 
signal for the assault. But it was repulsed as every (T]i<ir(>. 
bravelv and as successfully as had been the other. 

It was now about noon. The losses of the rebels had been 
very severe. Bcpulsed at all the points they had 
attempted, they kept up, however, for two hours a 
steady and continuous fire of round-shot and raus- 

u i« vaCji 

ketry. This then subsided into the ordinary routine 
fire, which never ceased. But about 5 o’clock they fiuddenl 3 ’’ 
made an unexpected formidable rush on Captain Sanders’s post 
(the I’inanciai garrison). So determined were those who led 
the assault, tliat one of fliem actually seif^ed the bayonet on the 
munket of a man of the 84th and tried to wrench it off. lie 
was shot, ‘and the attack was repulsed. 

At 9 o'clock the assault was renewed on this post, on Innes’s 
house, on Anderson’s post, and on Gubbins’s post. 13ut at each 
and all these places the rebels met a reception which caused 
them to repent their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
quiet all around the intrenchments was a confession that the 
second general assault had failed. 

On this occasion the losses of the garrison scarcely exceeded 
those sustained on the 2 1st of J uly. They amounted 
to three Europeans and two Sipuhis killed, and about cm'S-Janit 
double that number wounded. It was remarked by ™ 
niany of the garrison that the attack was neither so 
persistent, nor so energetic, as on the previous occasion, — a 
proof how the moral of the enemy had been lowered by tlieir 
first repulse. 

Still, to achieve that victor}*, the garrison had been tcrrildy 
tried, Tlie reader must never forget how the j 

paucity of their number.? told against them. There 
were men enough, it is true, to man the posts, to 
wmrk the guns, to repulse tlic enemy. But to do 
uU this every man was roqiiired. Reliefs were impossible. 
The same men who had fought all day had to continue under 
arms, working and watching all night. It was the exposure, 
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ike fatigue, tlio “waTit of rest, tke inferior nourisi'liinent that 
combined to constitute an onomy more fonnidable than hostile 
bullets; an enemy n*earmg to the constitution, undermining 
tiic liealtk, though never affecting the moral or the auiraal 
courage of the soldier. Tho illustrious French general, Foy, 
once wrote that “ the British soldier is not brave at times 
merely ; ho is so ■whenever he has eaten well, drunlv well, and 
slept w’ell.” Sir William Kapier rightly denounced this 
estimate as being a “stujiid calumny.” At Lakhnao the 
British soldier had to contend against want of sleep, against 
bad food, and latterly against an entire want of lifjuor and 
tobacco. Tot who will deny that, at the defence of that place, 
" every helmet cirnght some beams of glory ” ? 'I' rue it is that, 

even there, “ no honours awaited his daring, no despatch gave 
his name to the applauses of his countrymen ; his life of danger 
and hardship was uncheered by ho}>o, his death unnoticed.’' 
But cold must he the blood, dull and clouded the spirit of the 
man, whoso heart does not throb as he peruses the lines which 
follow, as applicable to the defenders of Lakhnao as they were 
when penned by tho immortal historian, to the tried' soldiers 
(tf Wellington, ^‘Did his heart sink therefore? Bid ho not 
cndutG with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the 
moat tcrrihlo assault in battle unmoved, and with incredible 
cnergj^ overthrow every^ opponent, at all times proving that, 
while no military q^ualihcation was wanting, the fount of 
lumour was still full and fresh within liim ? ” Who will say 
that this eloquent record of the stamp and character of the 
unlettered men who beat the choicest soldiers of 
Napoleon does not literally and accurately jiurtray 
the moral and phypic.il qualities of their successors 
in the lunks of the British army, who, at the defence 
of Lakhnao, sustained to tho full oven the lofty 
measure of their imporishahlo renown ? 

i he next day, and tho day following, the enemy continued a 

appeared to concentrate 


of 

UjO ftarrior 
ot t!io Piiniii- 
snla. 


1 . 


their lire on tho Kiinhpnr battery, which Lad already 
snflerca so severely. Tlie position of tho garrison 
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Tiot TFithdraw tlielr guns, lest such, an act sliould give tlie enemy 
confidence ! In tlie evening of tlint day a strong worlving, 
parfy did their utmost to repair damages in that battery and to 
remove from it one disabled gnn. Three days later the battery 
Ttvas again rendered untenable, but again that night, and the 
following, were the damages repaired and the defences 
etroTigthened. Brigadier Inglis, always at hand whenever 
danger was to be encountered, having heard that the officers 
and men of the post believed that it hud been successfully 
mined, went to it and remained there during the night of 
the IGtli. 

In the interval, the 12tli of August, the gandson made a 
sortie in order to find out the intentions of the enem}'* j 2 , 

in digging close to Sago’s house. The party con- \ 
sistecl only of twelve men of the 32nd Foot, under inatie wid 
Lieutenant Clcry, accompanied by Captain Hutebin- 
sou of the Engineers. The rebels however, w’cre well on the 
alert, and their covering party, strong in numbers, compelled 
otir troops to retire without efi'ecting their object. 

On the 18th, the enemy delivered their third general assault. 
This time the usual preliminary mine had been dug 
uuder one of the Sikh squares. ’ Exploded at day- 
light} its effect was electric. Tw’O officers and two 
sentries on the top of the house wore blown into the air and 
fell among the dchrla. The guard below, consisting of six 
drummers and a Sipdhi, w^ere buried in the ruins and lost their 
lives. Of those on the roof, the officers and one of the sentrice 
escaped witli a few braises. The other sentry was killed. 

breach, some twenty feet in breadth, had been made 
in the defences. The enemy, stimulated and excited, 
w'ero not slow to take advantage of this opening. 

One of their oflicers, a very 'gallant follow, sprang at 
once to the top of the breach, and, waving his sword, 
called on his men to follow- Before, however, his summons was 
responded to, a bullet had laid him low. His place was 
instantly occupied by another, but he wais as instantly tilled. 
Sinmltaneously the head of the column was sorely sraitteu by 
the flunk fire from the top of the Brigade Hess. The moral of 


Piiecp^'i of 
iho cijilij' 
Riun (tl the 
cn^IIJrV 
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* 'flii*! jmst (tlic* Ktmltpih hattorj’) was eo dflugeroua that the commanclias 
ethcer Uati to bo chu-ugeJ every day- 
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tho Sipaliis was greatly affected hj tLeso casualties, and tlio 
attacking force seoraed suddenly to melt away. By means of 
some barricaded lanes, however, they managed shortly after 
to take po>session of tho right flank wall of the Sikh square. 

But the garrison, admirably commanded, not only 
^rovo them from this, bnt succeeded in capturing 
' ' one of the houses previously hold by them, between 
the Sikh square and Gubbins’s bouse. It was from this bouse 
that tbo enemy bad most, annoyed that face of the defences. 
Consequently it and others contiguous to it were blown up that 
evening. 

The third assault was thus not onlj’^ less formidable than its 
two pTedecessoi*8 ; it resulted in a positive advantage 
’(vitii ftdvim- to tlie besieged. And yet never had tbo latter been 
taken more cumplotely by surprise, tbo presence of 
a mine in that spot never having been suspected. 
Kotwithstanding tbo vigilance exercised by the garrison of the 
Sikh square, they had not heard the slightest sound of the 
worldng of the mine which exploded.* Ko precautions had, 
thcroforo, been taken. Tbo rebels then had the opportunity 
most coveted by an assailing army — an open broach, un unpre- 
pared garrison, their own troops massed, their leaders hold and 
resolute. And yet they •wore foiled. 'Who will assert that the 
result would have been the same if the defenders bad been tbo 
assailants, and tbo assailants the defenders? 


In a history of tbo great Indian mutiny, and especially in 
the history of a prolonged siege, it is irapos-'ible to 
record every act of heroism, to describe every 
SiweiiiiiRon isolated attack, and every individual defence, how'- 
KT^jt Rs- noble, and however gallant. I have selected. 

Knelt s. there fore, for more particular description tbo four 

general assaults made upon tbo defences of tbo 
Residency as affording tbo most striking examples of the con- 
duct of tbo hostile parties. In this third assault I have shown 
bow, wntb eveiy advantage before them, the assjiilanta wore 
not only beaten back, but actually lost ground. Tbo inquiry 


„ poi't Trere Licuteiitant HlechaTn and Sopnott, and 

Capi.nn Orr (unatfaciiwl). One of tlicrn thus "wrote, tbo day after the 
oecurrence: “ Tl»> new mine, wbicli oecaEioiiGd tbo calamity of yesterday 
nniPl baw boon wf)rkecl by the enemy with hlmrp and noEeless tools, £is . . - 
not ibo fcbglilest suimd ...... ever reached ins.” 
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Baturally arises — ^to wliat jiarticnlar action on tlje part of 
our troops were tliey indebted for their Tictory? It is due 
to those gallant men to answer this question somewhat in 
detail. 

A glance at the shetch^' will show that the outer Sikh square 
was commanded by the Brigade Mess-house* The explosion of 
the mine found the officers on the roof of that house ever watch- 
ful and ready, and with a large reserve of loaded muskets. It 
was their fire which struck down the two daring leaders who 
in succession mounted the breach. It urns their fire, taking an 
advancing enemy in the flank, which made tho enemy’s formed 
masses shrink from the assault. But that was not all. At the 
first sound of tho explosion every man of the garrison was on 
the alert at liis allotted post. The Brigadier ordered dowm the 
reserve, consisting of only eighteen men, to the 
threatened point, and placed them in a position netatied 
which commanded tho breach from tho right. At 
tho same time boxes, doors, planks, etc. r^ere rapidly 
carried down to make as much cover as possible to of Atignst. 
protect the more exposed men against musketry ; a 
house, also, was pulled down and a road made for a gun ; and, 
after incredible exertions, a 9 -pounder was got into a position 
which commanded all the breach, and was loaded with a double 
charge of grape. I may leave this simple description without 
comment. It is typical of the garrison and its commander. 
Threatened with a great calamity, they brought at once into 
play every possible resource to meet it. The history of war 
does not show a brighter example of coolness and courage. 
The conduct of the assailants and the assailed on that 13th of 
August marks emphatically tho fathomless distinction between 
tho European and Asiatic in tho qualities of a real soldier ! 

It may not ho out of place to point out here some of the 
peculiarities which distingnished this garrison from 
ordinaiy- garrisons of besieged places — peculiarities 
which, strange though the assertion may at fiist ttngnkU 
sight appear— account to a certain extozit for tho 
success achieved. One of these was tho paucity of garrisons 
its numbers, One effect of this was that tho ^rrison 
of a jjost at the boginning of tho siege remained the garrison of 
that post to the cud. The men were never relieved, because 


* Fating page 290. 
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there were no troops to relipT© them. So great was the necessity 
to be for ever on the alert that the inemher of one gan’ison was 
Tinabie to ^isit the member of another ganison. The only man 
■who quitted his post was the man -who went every morning to 
fetch the day’s latione. Even when the post was knocked 
down by the enemy’s fire the gan-ison of that post built up 
fresh defences from the deh'is. It was thoroughly nnderstood 
by all that there was no retreat; that every man must die at 
his post ; that whatever casualties might occur vacant places 
could not be filled. One eonsequeuce of this was that the 
defenders of a post on the western face knew nothing during 
the day of what was going on on the eastern face, it is true 
that, every evening, the Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
"Wilson, visited every post, generally accompanied by Mr. 
Couper, and whilst examining its state, noting its wants, and re- 
ceiving the reports of the commander, he em enraged the soldiers 
with accounts of success achieved in other parts. It is true 
also that there was a reserve — but its numbers from casualties 
had diminished very considerably. This reserve, and the 

TLe reserve and his Staff, were the only members of 

the garrison who had no fixed post to defend. Tho 
men of the reserve were posted in the centre of the position, 
with the strictest orders that they ■were not to move tbence 
except under the personal orders of the Erigadiex or his Staff 
Summonses from other persons were on no account to he attended 
to. It was their business to rush wherever the Brigadier might 
consider their presence to ho most needed. Kohly did they 
perform this dangerous duty. The others lived or died whei^ 
they had been originally posted. 

One consequence of this permanency of location, of this 
knowledge that they could neither be reinforced nor relieved 
was to sharpen the wits of the defenders, to make them take 
precautions which otherwise they might have overlooked. Thus 
they had ahvaj^s a considtrablo reserve of loaded 
uSi-ibo iii^kets; they were careful never to expose them- 
gan-json. sclves Unnecessarily; when boring loop-holes they 

no 1 • background should be dark. 

I he subject of loop-holes was, indeed, so thoroughly mastered 
that it deserves a paragraph to itself. ” 

It must never be forgotten tliat the assailants and assailed 
were quite close to each other. The distance that separated 
them was, m many points, not greater, in some much less, than 
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tile average 'widtTa of a street sndi as the Strand. Ko nian on 
enhei' side dared, therefore, expose himself in the 
open to discharge his miisk&t. Except at the time 
of a general assault the muskets 'were C.i ed through loop-holes. 
Now, when two hostile parties are so close to each other, it is 
very easy to discover the healings of particular loop-holes — 
and to avoid them. Having found a point out of their lino of 
fire, the hesiegiug party would bo naturally encouraged to post 
men at that point to fire on any defender who might expose his 
person. The garrison came gradually to encourage the a.ssaih 
ants to occupy such a point and to have confidence in occupying 
it. But they marked well the direction ; and during the night 
they hared kales in that direetiea. Tw the vaeming the enemy 
would come up by twos and threes to occupy their chceeu post ; 
or the ganison would do something to attract them there. 
Then, tlie muskets would be discharged from the new loop-holes. 
The result was almost always successful. This method of out- 
witting the enemy was tried again and again, and generally 
with success. 

A marked effect of the extremely narrow distance which 
separated the besiegers fiom the besieged wms the constant, the 
uumtemitting straiu it caused to the defenders. They never 
knew when or where to expect an assault., and yet they always 
hud to ho ready to meet one. In a foi'trcss, with its hastions and 
its glacis, the movoments of an enemy iuo always discernihlc. 
At Lakhnao there -were myriads on one side of a narrow lane, 
hundreds on the other side. These hundreds had no time to 
prepare for a sudden rush of the myriads, for the latter had but 
to traverse a few feet. The defendei-s were hound .liways to ho 
ready ; day or night i in sunshine or in storm. This necessity 
caused a strain on the system v.‘kiek can hardly be imagined, 
for, had the garrison not been ever ready, Lakhnao must have 


nf pwiigalily 
of Jin', 


fallen. 

At the commencement of the siege officers and men were 
prodigal of their fire. Even on the dark-st night 
they discharged their pieces at an enemy they could 
not see. But, at the end of about ten day^s, this evil 
corrected itself. The fatigue was too great, the 
constant recoil of the piece too painful, to periiut it to continue. 
After that the men husbanded theii* resources and never fired 
but when they could cover a foe. The gan-ison Jtiayned after 
the siege that nothing had tended more to daunt the enemy 
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tlian tlio perfect stillness wliich nsed to prevail in the iutrench- 
raent during the night. 

Another most important matter in the defence rras the mode 
adopted to obtain infoimation of the enemy’s move- 
3nents, To procure this information, an organised 
system of “ look-out ” was estahlished at a very early 
date. It was carried out in this way. At daybreak an oiSt or, 
accompanied by a Sipahi, was detailed to take post in the 
highest tower on the roof of the Besidency. From holes made 
in this tower the officer watched all the movements of the foe. 
He had slips of paper with him, and one of these he sent down 
by the Sipahi whenever necessary. They wore relieved every 
two hours. A precisely similar watch was maintained from the 
roof of the Post Office. In This manner the Brigadier was kept 
acquainted with the movements which came ’within observation. 
These duties were by no means devoid of danger. During the 
defence two officers were severely wounded while so employed. 

As I am writing of the roof of the Besideney this may be a 
fitting place to record that on the highest point of 
T^eUriOsh j.gy£ British flag waved gloriously through- 
out the long siege. Whilst the members of the gar- 
rison felt a noble pride in thus displaying to their assailants 
iheiT resointe confidence, the sight of that symbol of British 
predominance filled the hearts of those assailants with fury. 
The flag %vas a constant aim of their sharpshooters. Again and 
again were the halyards severed; the flag was riddled; the 
staff cut through, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness per- 
mitted, a new staff, new halyards were supplied. Patched up 
though it might be, the flag continued to the last to float 
defiance to the enemies of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling the enemy was more practised by 
Tainine. ® portion of the garrison than mining and counter- 
mining. To enable the general reader to under- 
stand how this' Avas effected, I will briefly relate the process 
carried on in the defences as described to me by one of those 
who was present. A shaft some fonr feet in diameter was sunk 
in the interior of the defences, as near as possible to the point 
to ho assailed, to a depth of from twelve to twenty feet 

“.‘f r.om this the gallor^ 

fldupied. iTin out iTi tu0 uirectiOG and to tli6 distance 

required. Kow the real toil began. One man-an 
officer or soldier as the case might he— worked with a short 
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pick-aso, or crowbar, to loosen tbo earth in front of him — to 
make a bun'ow just Bufficiontly hijrb to clear bis bead Avbeu 
seated, and wide enough to allow of his working. Close behind 
this first worker sat another with an empty wine case. 'I’bis he 
filled with loose earth. When filled, he jerked a cord as a 
signal, and the box was drawm to tlie shaft, where another 
individual again gave notice h) two at the top holding a rope 
aitaclied to cither side of the case. These pulled it to the 
surface, emptied it and returned it. Thns five men worked at 
once. Two in the mine, one at the bottom of the shall, two 
above it. 

There were usually ten men thns employed on one mine, 
lelieviug each other at intervals agreed upun by thomeelvcs. 
Tho usual spell was half an hour, but was nut unfrequently 
less. As tho gallery progressed, it was visited by an officer of 
Engineeis, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for olfcnsivo purposes. 
Frequently they were used to cut off the subferraneous advance 
of tho enemy. In such cases they were run out a short distance, 
and then carried on laterally. 

Tlie fatigue and labour of constructing such works 'with 
indifferont tools and scant and impromptu appliances in a hot 
night in India, after fighting and working all day on an 
insufficiency of indilfcrent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily be imagined. 

It deserves to be remarked that throughout the siege officers 
and men equally stood sentry. There wore no 
exemptions. No place within tbo defences was 
absolutely safe, ilven the building used as a hos- alike. 
pital was constantly under artillery fire. In August 
a shell exploded tiiore, killing one Sipahi and wounding two 
others. On the Sth of September an IS-pounder 
shot traversed the building, wounding again Lien- 
tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 32 nd. In fact, wfety. 
both attendants and patients were always nnder fire. 

To return to the siege. Tho defeat of tho 18th of August 
had a depressing effect on tho mutineers. They kept up, it is 
true, duriug the next day, a heavy fire, but they 
made no serious attempt to prevent tho further tllC In- 
domolition of houses and buildings outside the 
defences, which had, up to that time, afforded thorn 
excellent cover. This demolition was efiectod by a small party 
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under Oapfains Fulton, Hutcliinson, and Anderson, supported 
from within the defences hy a covering fire. 

The day following, however, the rebels had recovered their 
spirits, and, covered by the heaviest cannonade the garrison had 
till then sustained, made an attempt to burn down the gates at 
the Baillie Guard, but without result. They soon had to learn 
that mining was an art which could be practised bj' defenders 
as well as by assailants. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
was a dominant position, and, as the siege wore on, 
the fire from it had become intolerable. It could no 
longer he tahou by a soitie, fiir the enemy, warned 
by the previous successful sally, held it in such force 
as to render impossible any further attempt of the 
kind. There was only one resource, and that was to mine- 
under it. Many nights of terrible toil, sustained almost ex- 
clusively by the officers, were spent in the work. At last the. 
Engineer officer reported that the mine was, he believed, well 
advanced under the building. It was then heavily charged. 
To ennoe as many of the enemy as possible within the building, 
the garrison, on the 21st, opened upon it a heavy musketry fire. 
The enemy, regarding this fire as the prelude to another sortie, 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence. No sooner did 
the defenders note this than they fired the mine. The result 
was most successful. Johannes’ house played no further part in 
the siege of Lakhuao. 

In tlie interval between this date and the fourth and last assault 
on the fith of September the losses of the garrison, alike from 
Occurrmccs cnomy aud from sickness, were very 

heavy. 1 find Captain Wilson, the Asi^istant Adju- 
riniMir^- tant-General, thus writing in his journal on the 2 Jrd 
of August A heavy Cannonade from the enemy 
from flnylighb till about 10 r.in., when it slackened. Their 
ju'ineipal etforts wore against tho Brigade Mess-house and 
Ktinhpur batteiy: tho former they seriously damaged and 
succeeded in entirely levelling the guard-houses on the ton 
both of which had fallen in and there was no longer any cover 
for our miiskotrj- to fire from. Our laults wore i-apWly 
thinning. The following extract from the same diary on the 
same day will show tho enormous difficulties which beset tho 
g.arrhon even in the matter of labour absolutely necessary, and 
m tho repair of fiamagos from tto enemy’s shot. “ We had 
work nightly, writes Captain Wilson, “for at least thino 
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InindTecl men ; wo Itad the defences to repair dai]3% supplies to 
remove from goclo\vn8 M'liicli were fallen in from the effect of 
the enemy’s shot, mines to countermine, guns to remove, 
liarricades to erect, corpses to bury, and rations to servo out ; 
but with our weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as working parties more timn three 
fatigue parties of eight or ten men each relief.” Other diffi- 
culties too were orertaking them. It was the rainy season. 
And the grass and jungle outside the defences had grown 
in tlie prolific manner natmal to grass and jungle during 
the rainy aea.son in India. This extreme growth rendered it 
possible for the mutineers to steal up, unobserved, close to the 


intrenebment. The heavy rain had likewise greatly injured 
many of the defences. Many of the supplies had 
been expended j the supply of tobacco was ex- 
ha us ted ; flour had heciuue scarce. 


In place of flour, wheat was now issued to all who could find 
time to grind it. The stench from decaying and decayed offal 
liad become, in many places, scarcely endurable. Mortality 
from sickness had too become very prevalent especially, amongst 
the childrou. 


'I'here was, however, during this period one groat counter- 
poise to tho mentai and bodily wear and tear. The 
garrison were still buoyed rrp by hofie from outside. JeUeC 
On the 22nd and 23rd reports of distant filing were 
licard. These had been often noticed before, and now caused 
but little excitement. But, on the 28tb, the laessenger Angacl 
j-cturned within the intrenchmont, convoying a letter from 
General Ilavelock, dated the 24th, with tho information that 
ho had no hopo of being able to relievo tJiein for twenty-five 
days. Tlicy had a certainty then of three weeks’ continuance 
of this life, probably of more. One result of this letter was a 
further reduetkm^in tho amount of rations ! 

Oil the 5th of September tho enemy tried their fourth grand 
assault. Tho morning was fine, with a late moon 
giving a clear light before day had broken. Tho ^naa-'^auit. 
rebels, however, Mvilted for tho dawn to commence 
a cannonade severer, if possible, than the last referred to. As 
tho sun rose, about eight thousand rebel infantry were descried 
preparing for an assault. It is needless to add that tho garrison 
wore ready — waiting for it. About 10 o’clock the enemy 
exjdodcd two mines, one — -tho larger — close to the iS-pounder 
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batterj'’; tlio otlicr at tliG Brigade Mess-lioiise. Kortnriately 
thej" had miscalculated their distances and in both cases the 
exiilosion did little harm* But as soon as the smoke oleaxed 
away they were seen adyancmg with great resolution — their 
attack specially directed against Guhhins’s post. Planting an 
enormous ladder against the hastion, they essayed to mount it. 
Several reached the top, hut they encountered so heavy a fire 
of musketry and hand-grenades from the defenders that not a 
man could gain a footing there. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary couro.ge, — not only against this 
point, hut against the Sikh square and the Brigade Mess-house'; 

nor was it until they had lost an enormous number 
TLcpniaed. they fell hack, beaten, biifhed, and 

dispirited. The British loss amounted to hut three killed and 
one wounded. 

It deserves to be recorded that in this attack eight Bipahis^ 
of the 10th J^ative Infantry, assisted by three 
Jf’uie artillerymen, loaded and worked the l8-pounder in 

Native In- i3th battery, and after three or four rounds 

succeeded in silencing the 18-pounder opposed 
to them. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
Sipahis. It had been constructed solely by them under the 
superintendence of the Engineers, and they were very 
proud of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made the same 


day at other points, but they were all repulsed. 

September was, in fact, the worst day 
dispirited the assailants had experienced. They had lost more 
“en than on any previous occasion, and they ap- 
peared to those of the garrison who occupied posi- 
tions commanding a view of their retreat to be more thoroughly 
beaten than on any previous occasion. Certainly they were 
more thoroughly dispirited, for they never tried a general 
assault again, ® 

StiU for twenty days the garrison remained cut off from the 
world, exposed day and night to a heavy fire 
guns, to mines, to surprises, to 
isolated parts. The most unhealthy 
rnomh of tlio year, the month in which the stagnant 
water caused by the abundant rainfall of July and August 
dries up, emitting miasmatic smells bearing with them fever 
dysentery, and cholera, had now come to find a congenial field ' 
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for its ravages witHn tlie intrenchment. The live stoclc, too, 
was sensibly diminishing, the small stock; of rnin and porter,^ 
reserved only for the sick and wounded, was running low. As 
the numbers of the garrison diminished, the laboiu’s of the sur- 
vivors naturally augmented. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed but some portion of one or other of the posts crumbled 
under the weight of the enemy’s fire. Now it was two sides of 
Innes’s house, steadily cannonaded daily with 18-pounder shot, 
that fell in ; f now the verandah of the Residency that suc- 
cumbed to incessant battering; now the wall of the building 
occupied by the boys of the Martiniere. Some idea of tho 
incessant nature of tho hostile fire may be gleaned from the 
fact that, on tho 8th of September, two hundred and eighty 
round-shot, which Lad lodged there during the siege, varying 
in size from a 24 to a 3 -pounder, were gathered from the roof 
of the Brigade Aless-house alone! 

At 10 p.M. on the IGth the pensioner Angad was again sent 
out with a letter rolled up in a quill for General 
Hiivelock. He evinced no reluctance. Tho risk ^ ' 
was great, — certain death if discovered, — but the reward prom- 
ised him was enormous — not less than five hundred 
pounds a trip. He was absent just si-v days. He 
returned at 1 1 p.ai. on the 22ad, bringing with him a 
' . -hat tho relieving 

three 

or iunr iiaysi lo guaiu agambL luul uepiession 
among his men apt to be engendered by disappointed 
hope, the Brigadier put on ten days to tho time, and announced 
to tho garrison that help from outside would arrive cerbiinly 
within tho fortnight. The effect was electric. Tho garrison 
were greatly elated by tho news, and on many of tho sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible change of air and 
security e?:eroisod a most beneficial effect. As to Angad — what- 
ever may have been his adventures — he was a made man for life. 


* Smne idcit of tlio ecnrcity inny bo conccivctl from the prices rcalkctl at 
auction and at private Bales. On tho lOtli n bottlo of brandy realised at 
auction £i Hp. f on tlie 12tb, £2 wore given for a Binnll chicbcu ; £1 J2(^, for 
a bottlo of Curacoa, ivlulst tho same price was olTercd for tvo pounds of sugar. 
‘ " ■ ' nes realised £11 -Is. Outlie 


■ '2 

preparations made for soino 
' tj" OJiccr. 
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** Live or die,'’ lie exclaimed, “ I have made tlie trip tliree times 
in safety ; I'll go no more, I>iit coin© life or death I’ll remain 
-with yon.’' t 

On tlio 23 rd — the day following An gad's return — a smart' 
cannonade was licard in the directioix of Kanhphr ; 
roach oven fancied they heard musketry fiT'e- A 

or tbc^roIie\^- considei'ahle movement of troops was also observed 
’hpfiua^ object was not apparent. A 

eimil.ar sound of distant firing and a similar move- 
ment of troops in the city was noticed liko’n’ise on the 24:th. 
The night that followed was very unquiet, two alarms keeping 
the whole garrison under arms. The sounds that reached them 
indicated the prevalence of great distnrbance within the city. 
It subsequently transpired that the rebels, aware of the near 
approach of the relieving force, were determined to use all 
possible means to prevent communication between that force 
and the gaiTison. Early the following morning distant firing 
was heard. At 10 o’clock a ineBsenger arrived bringing an old 
letter from General Qutram dated the 16th. The messenger 
could only add of his own knowledge that the relieving force 
had reached the outskirts of the city. The anxiety of the 
ganison was now intense. It was not lessened by the gradual 
cessation of the fire about an hour later (11 a.u,). The 
sounds of disturbance in the city still, hovmver, continued. At 
noon the soi^nd of musketry and of cannon close at hand 
gladdened their ears, whilst the smoke from the discharge of 
the latter showed that their friends were within the limits of 
Intense Luklinua The excitement now almost passed the 
cicittmcni power of eudurance. But it had to he borne. TTor 
gurri'.on, an hour and a half it was evident that a fierce 
struggle was going on. But then it became evident 
that the European had asserted his superiority. At 1 30 p 
many of the petqfie of the city commenced leaving with bundles 
of clothes on their heads and took the direction of the can- 
tonments across tUo different Mdges. At 2 p.n. armed man 
ana bipahiB began to follow them, accompanied by laro-e bodies 
of Irregnlar Cavalry. ^11^ tl.o distmtoceJ within the 
city had been progressing a blockading party of-tbe enemv’B 
troops had continued to keep a heavy fire on our defence 


enlroSt oflheaoonlyhad been 
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They continued it, now that their comrades were retreating, 
more Tigorously than ever. But the garrison, Iciaviug them to 
do their worst, brought Urery gun and mortar to 
bear on the foe whom hehcld fleeing towards 
the cantonment. They V^ro able to do this ndth dfifMt!'* 
the more effect as the hndge of heats had been 
carried away, and many of the enemy’s cavalry had to swim 
the Gnmti. The cannonade on these men lasted an hour and 
a half, a proof that their numbers must have been considerable. 

The scene that followed cannot ho hotter told than in the 
words of one to whose diary 1 am so largely indebted. “ At 
4 iMi.” un-ites Oaptain Wilson in his journal, “report was made 
that some ofGcere dressed in shooting coats and 
eolah hats, a. regiment of Europeans in blue ^ ^ • 
pantaloons and shirts and a bullock battciy wore seen near 
Martin’s house and the Moti j^Iahall. At o volleys of 
musketry, rapidly growing louder, were hoard in the city. But 
soon the firing of a Minie ball over our heads gave notico of the 
still nearer approach of our friends, of whom as yet little or 
nothing had been seen, though the enemy had been seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of the houses. Five 
minutes later, and our troops were seen fighting their way 
through one of the principal streets ; and, though men fell at 
almost every stop, yet nothing could withstand the headlong 
gallantrjf of our roinforcements. Once fairly seen, all our 
doubts and fears regarding them wero ended: and then the 
garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst 
forth in a simcession of deafening cheers. From over}' jdt, 
trench, and battery — from hoUind the sandbags 2 ^^icd on 
shattered houses —from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer. Even from the hospital many of 
the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad sliout of wel- 
come) to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to he forgotten. 

“ Soon,” continuca the journal, “ soon all the roar-guard and 
hea^y guns were inside our position; and then cn-sued asceno 
wliich baffles description. For eighty-seven da 3 'S the Lakhnao 
garrison had lived in utter ignuranco of all that had taken 
j>iacc outside. Wives who had long mourned their 
liushands as dead wore again restored to them. 
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OtlicTSj fondly looldng forward to glad meetings with those 
near and dear to them, now for the iirst time learned that they 
were alone. On all sides eager inquiries for relations and 
friends were made. Alas! in too many instances the answer 
was a painful one.” 

But relief had come. Communication Avitli the outer world 
had heen opened. By whom had this gallant dash 
the heleaguering force been accnmplishcd ? 
m/n"; ^ This is a question which I shall answer fully in the 
next chapter. In this place I will only add that, 
when the delirium of joy at the sight of old friends, and o.f 
receiving intelligence from outside had given place to 8'>ber 
considciations, it was recognised that the garrison had not been 
relieved, bat reinforced ; that the losses sustained hy tho in- 
coming force had been so great that, combined with the 
garrison, thoj’- still could not thoroughly master the enemy. 
In some respects, oven, the position of the garrison had been 
rendered worse. There were more mouths to feed, and there 
was no increase of food to supply them ; more accommodation 
to be provided, only to be obhwmod by extending the position ; 
and witbal the uncertainty as to the period when it would be 
])ossibIe for tho Government to equip another force sufficiently 
large to attempt a real I'olief. 

But with the arrival of that force concludes the episode of 
Sttnimary. siogo of the Lahlmao Residency. If in the 

course of my narrative of that unsurpassed trial -of 
courage and endurance I have not more markedly refeiTod to 
individuals by name, it is hccause, where all fought so nobly, 
whero all showed such a devotion without stint and a valoi 
that was dauntless, I have thought it becoming to acoopt the 
judgment— tho keen and decisive .judgmant^of tho man -who 
was m al! inspeofB tho best qualified to form an opinion. In 
Jus admiralde report to tho Government of India* Brigadier 
iuglis has specially mentioned those to wlinm bn 

Sm w.r Jff “f”'’ indebted. In that report 

asuc. tho memhew, of tho staff; tho oommandante of 
outposts ; the offieers of the artillerv of ibn uonil 

the native regiments ; the g^'tlomen of" the 
Civqi Service, covenanted and uncovenauted • nf fb. v i 
smv^nd those unoonnootod GolS^o" 

* Vide Appendix R. 
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approach to the Kaisaxhagh ; and that the positions in it were ■ 
better known. The west side, moreover, presented a great 
breadth of dense, almost impenetrable, city, resting on the 
eti'ong buildings on the river bank. Even wore these obstacles 
to be overcome, the Kaisarbagh and the principal defences 
would still remain to be reduced.’^ This reasoning pre- 
vailed, and it was decided to attack Lakbnao on the eastern 
side. 

I have not alluded to the northern side. Wliy the rebels 
shonld have neglected to throw up defences on that ,,j,y 

side seems, at the first glance, most strange. The tbe noriheni 
real reason affords an addition^ proof to the many 
already cited of the absence of original thinking 
power from their ranks. The natives of India are essentially 
creatures of habit, of custom. When set to repeat a task 
already once accomplished, they follow implicitly the lines 
previously trodden. So it was now. Havelock and Outram, in 
their attempt to relieve Laldmao, had advanced by the Chdr- 
bagh bridge ; Sir Colin Campbell, in November, bad crossed the 
canal and attacked the Sikandarbagh. Neither the one nor the 
other had approached the Giimti. Hence, drawing the con- 
clusion that the courses pursued before would bo followed 
again, tbe rebels neglected the Gumli, and concentrated all 
their energies on the lines previonsly attacked. 

Sir Colin Campbell detected at a glance the error they had 
committed, and he resolved to profit by it. He had 
men enough at his disposal to risk a division of his detects the 
forces. He determined, then, to send across the 
Giimti a division of all arms, which, marching up that river, 
should talm the oiicmy’s position in reverse, and, by the fire of 
artillery, render it untenable. At the same time, advancing 
with his main force across the canal, ho would turn the enemy’s 
position, and move by the Ha7.ratgani on the Kaisarbtigli. 
Whilst a strong force should hold the base of tbo 
triangle, Outrain’s force would occupy one side of 
it. iiuthor more ihan one half of the opposite 
side would bo bold by tbo Alambugh force and the Nipalcso. 

-j lorc^oing — coimnoacitig from ilio panttmijili hended “ LakliTitio ”~is 
•it a literal transcript from tho report of thc^Ohiof Engineer, Brigadier 
-pier, dated SUt SInrcli, JS5S — a reprirt addro^'^cd to the Chief of tiin 
ycnil', tjiit imhlitbcd by Lord Canning, Nov. 17th, 1S5S. 
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^N'either tlio remaining part of that side nor the western side 
corild, with the troops at his disposal, he hemmed in, hut it was 
to he hoped that as Sir Colin advanced his hase, Outi-am might 
move round the angle on one side, whilst the Alamhagh force 
and the Nipalose naiglit close up round the corresponding angle 
on the other. Should the execution equal the design, the entiro 
5chel force would he rtdnced to extremities. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd March, Sir Oolin Oamphell 
jUarchs, he-ran to execute his plan. Taking with him the 
Sir Colin hcadquaTtcTB of tho Artilleiy Division (Sii* A. 
odvuBi.e3 "Wiigon and Colonel Wood, C.B.^ and three troops of 
lioise artilleiy (D’ Aguilar’s, Tomhs’s, and Bishop’s), two 24- 
pounders and two 8-inch howitzers of the hTaval Brigade, and 
two companies of sappers and miners j the headquartcis of the 
Cavalry Division (Hope Gri’ant), and Little’s Cavalry Brigade 
(2th Lancers, 2nd Panjdh Cavalry, det'-ichment 5th Fanjab 
Cavmlry, 1st Sikh Irregulars) ; and the 2nd Division of 
Infantry (Sir E. Lugard), comprising the Srd and 4fh 
Brigades ; 3rd Brigade (Guy), 34th, 38th, and 53rd ; 4th 
Brigade (Adrian Hope), 42ud and 93rd Highlanders and 4th 
Panjdb Bides) ; he inarched on the Dilkusha park. Passing 
the fort of Jalalabad within sight of the Alamhagh force. Sir 
fliitiieCii- drove in the advanced pickets of the enemy, 

and captured a gun. The palace was then seized* 
occupied as an advanced picket on the right — a 
small garden, Imown as Muhammad-hAgh, fulfilling 
the same purpose on the left. It was found impossitile to bring 
up the main body of the, infantry, for the enemy’s guns, in 
position along the canal, completely commanded the Dilkuslia 
plateau. Sir Oolin therefore drew back his infantry as far as 
auderpcts *^^6 practicable, while ho issued orders to erect 
ib“c”»kGcp 'batteries with all convenient haste at the Dilkusha 
don ti tfif fire and the Muhammad-Mgh to play on the enemy and 
of tbe rebels, their five. Until the batteries could bo 

established — and they were not establishel till late on the 
night of tho 2nd — the British troops were greatly annoyed by 
an unremitting fire, directed ’with precision on a point the 
range to which was thoroughly well known. 

But when, on the morning of tho . 3rd, the batteries 
established at tho Dilkusha and Muhammad-bagh 
-xZZuLs ■^bat of the rebels began perceptibly 

to filaoken. They were, in fact, forced to withdraw 
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thoir guns, and tlioiigli^ from tho fnrtlier distance ivlieuco tlmy 
directed a new fire, the shot occasionally ranged np an<i£iicnr" 
to and into tho British camp, it caused but a trifling iheencno'^* 
loss. On that day and the day following, then, the 
remainder of tho siege-train, together with the. 3rd Division 
(Walpole’s), comprising the 5tli and GtU Brigtades, 5th Brigade 
(Douglas), 23rd Pusilicre, 79th UighlaudoriJ, 1st TiiardM. • 
Bengal Pusiliors; 0th Brigade (Ilorslbrd), 2nd and ^tu^c inooiio 
3rd hattKlions Riflo Brigade, 2nd Panjab Infantry; muheiiu- 
closed up on the Dilkushd, 

The line now occupied by the British force touched tho 
Gumti on its right at the village of Bibiiipur, then, 

.1,. >Di]]cuRhrv, 

■pped at a 

^ ' Tho interval was 

occupied by one native regiment of cavalry, Hodson’s Horso, 
■nearly sixteen hundred strong. Outram’s force, fjom which 
three regiments had been withdrawn, still occupied its old 
position. 

To complete the formation necossary if tho complete succe'^s 
at which Sir Colin Campbell aimed were to bo insm^ed, another 
strong division of troops was yet required. This want ivas 
supplied on the morning of tho 5th by tho arrival of 
Brigadier-Goneral Franks with the gallant force of 
Europeans and Hfiptileso whoso gallant deeds have 
already been imperfeotly recorded. 

But hoforo complete communication with Franks had been 
established, that is, on tho evening of tho 4th, Sir sir^iin 
Colin had directed that two pontoon hridges should 
bo thrown across the Gunn i near Bibiapiir. It was *’ 

across those bridges that ho w'ould des[iatch tho 
division of tho army intended to march up tho Gumti and take 
tho onemy^a position in reverse. 

The ODginecra worked at tho bridges all that night -ndth mi 
much cnerg;)’' and effect, that hoforo tho morning of 
the 5th dawned they had complotod one of them. 

Acmes this was at once despatched a strong picket, 
which bocan without a second’s delay to throw 
up a small earthwork to defend the hridge-hends. ^ 

As tho enemy show'cd shortly iu some force in a village 
nt a distance of about a thousand yards, some guns were 
brought down to the river-bank close to the bridges to silence 

s 2 
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llic enemj^B fire wheneTor it Bhonld 1)6001116 annoying. The 
precaution enabled the engineers to continue their work through-' 
out that day and during the following night. 

By midnight on the 5th the two bridges and the embank- 
Both om ments connecting them with the leTel on both sides 
pietcri'on the %YeT6 Completed. Sir Colin > having counted on this, 
night of the directed Outram to cross to the left bank with a 

strong division at 2 o’clock in the morning to cany 
out the plan I have already detailed. Outram had with him 
march e Walpole’s division of infantry, the 2nd Dragoon 
Outram Is Guards, the 9th Lancers, the 2nd Panjdb Cavalry, 
detachments from the Ist and 5th Panjdb Cavaliy, 
D’ Aguilar’s, Pemmington’s, and Maokinnon’s troops 
of hox'se artillery, and Gibbons’s light field hatteiy. Hope 
Grant accompanied him as second in command. It had been 
intended that he should cross at 2 o’clock in tbe morning; but 
tlie night was dark, the ground was broken and full of water- 
courses, and the troops had much difficulty in finding their 
Tiic (hfli- Outram, who had ridden on in front to the 

ciiittesofthe bridges, dismounted, and, knowing that nothing 

could do would liasten the arrival of his 
corps, sat on the ground and lighted a cigar. It 
was close upon 4 o’clock when the 2nd Panjab Cavalry, leading 
the way, reached the ground. Then the crossing began. Sir 
Sir Colin's Colin, angry at the delay, anxious that the troops 
anxiety lor shoulfi OIOSS hefoi’G the dawu should discover them 
enemy, came do'wn to stimulate their move- 
ments."^ His presence, dne to a natural anxiety, 
really added nothing to the effect. The staff officers were in 
tiieir places doing their work calmly and efficiehtly, and before 
^7? day l^oke ^o wbole force had completed the passage of the 
umti. The place which it had left vacant on the right hank 
was at once occupied by Pranks’s division, the fourth. 

Ihe reader will not fail to see that Outram, on the left bank 
Importance ^ ^ ^ liver, was in a position to execute the first 

leabanirof oank of the Gumti, and turn and render untenable 
tber,ver. the strong position of the enemy on the other side 


diBTOvor 'om'mtmtfnfi ^ *''« enemy could 
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of it. When itjshoTild hecome apparent that ho had turned the 
first line of those Avorks, then, but not till then, would the 
second more he made by Sir Colin himself with the troops 
waiting for Outram’s success in the position of which the 
Dilkushii may he called the centre. 

In pursuance of this plan, Outram, drawing up liis force in 
three lines, marched up the left hank of tho river for about a 
mils. Tho river there made a tuim ; so Outram, t!i rowing 
forward his right, and leaving tho sinuosities of the river, 
moved straight on iii the direction of the city. A outram 
party of the enemy’s cavalry which shortly ’after- 
wards appeared on his left was charged, routed, and 
pursued, though with the loss of Major Percy Smith 
of the Queen’s Pays, described as an excellent ofEcor. Ko 
further interruption to the progress of the force was offered, 
and it encamped that evening about four miles from the cit;^ , 
which it faced, its left resting on tho FaiziiMcl road, about half 
a mile in advance of tho villago of Chinhat. 

The following day and the 8th were spent mainly in 
skirmishing — the enemy advancing and being 
invariably icpulsed. Outram, whilst maintaining iioiKhoncis 
his position, threw his pickets gradually much more 
forward. On tlic 8th, in obedieneo to instructions ctmci- 
from Sir Colin, ho sent back D’A giiihir’s ■ troop of 
horse artillery and the 9tli Lancers, I’occiving in exchange 
twenty-two siege guns. That night he constructed tw{) 
batteries, anned with heavy guns, within six hundred yards of 
tho enemy’s works, on tho old racecourse. 

At daybreak tho following morning, tho 9th, ho mado his 
attack. Preluding it with a heavy fire from the nujit-nof 
no wly constructed hattories, he detached a column ftuatt. wuiio 
of infantry under Walpole to attack the onomy's 
loft, and, after forcing it back, to wheel to the left and take 
them in tho rear. He designed, meanwhile, to lead in person 
tho loft column across tho Kokrail stream to a point whence, on 
tho success of tho right column being prunouucod, it could 
attack and occupy a .strong building known os tho YcUow 
nouso — the Chi'tkar Kothi — tho key of tbo position of ihc* 
rebels, and the occupation of which would turn and render 
useless tho strong lino of intrenchments erected by them on the 
right hank of the Gumtf. 

Tho result corresponded entirely to Ou tram’s soundly Lasud 
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hones. Walpole drove the enemy’s left through the jungles 
^ and villages covering their position, and, then 

Ss?he bringing his right forward, debouched on the Paiza- 
enomy'siefl, roaii, in rear of their most efficient battery, 
which, however, was found emptj;. The left column, meanwhile, 
which had marched at 2 o’clock in the morning to take up the 
position assigned to it, as soon as it learned that Walpole had 
reached the ITaizahad road, attacked the Yellow House, iho 
rebels were there in numbers, hut, with the ex- 
aiidputrnin Q 0 ption of nine, they did not show ‘fight, but made 
° so rapid a flight along the banks of the river that 
before the guns could open upon them they were out of reach. 
The “nine,” however, clung to the building, and killed or 
wounded more than their own number. Amongst them were 
Anderson of the Sikhs, and St. George of the 1st Fusiliers. It 
was tmly by firing salvoes from the horse-artillei-y guns that 
they were eventually dislodged.*' The success of the colunin 
was notified to Sir Colin Camphell by the hoisting of the 
colours of the Ist Fusiliers on the roof of a small room erected 
on the second story of the Yellow House. 

The column then pressed forward, following the rebels, and 
drove them rapidly through the old in’ogular cavalry 
lines and suburbs to the Badshah-bagh, and thence to 
the river, where they effected a junction with the 
right udng. The whole line then halted, and, occupying the 
houses and breastworks on the hanks of the stream, opened and 
maintained a heavy fire on the rebels who lined the walls and 
„ occupied the gardens. Under cover of this fire 

tjiiisises ft tnreo heavy guns and a howitzer were placed in 
JilEiif. position to enfilade the woiks in rear of the 
the enemy’s Martinicre. Another battery of two 24-pounder 
i^orks. guns and two 8-inoh howitzers was likewdse erected 
near the river to keep down the fire from the town. 

The first battery I have mentioned — that composed of three 
The extreme heavy guns and a howitzer — occupied the extreme 
ii.ft of _ left of Outram’s line. It was commanded by Slajor 

outram’s Hicfaolson, E.E., of whose services at the Alambagh 

1 have already spoken, and protecting the gnns was 
a party of the 1st Fusiliers under a very gallant and , capable 
officer, Captain Salusbury. The guns had been unlimbered 

=*■ Hope Grant, They killed or wounded three officers and nine men. 
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Trlien. Kiciholsoa reinailved that tlie iiostile lines seemed 
abandoned by tba rebels. Salnsbury proposed to cross with a 
party of bis men and ascertain file fact, hut bicholsou 
considered it would be too hazardous to leave the guns without 
protection. At this conjecture a young lieutenant of the 1st 
JFusiliers, named Thomas Butler, and four privates, voluntcoiod 
to go down to the river-hank and signal their presence to the 
Highlanders of Adrian Hope’s brigade, who were 
discerned at a distance of about six hundred yards teeru to 
On the other side of the river. They ran down 
accordingly j nut snouting and signalling were on tiis! ugtit 
alike useless — tliey could attract no attention. 

It was veiy important to open the communication, and, all 
other means having failed, Butler did not hesitate an instant to 
try the last and the ujos’t hazardous. It was about S o’clock in 
the afternoon ; the river was some sixty yards wide, its depth 
was considerable, the stream was strong. But Butler, caring 
for no consequences, lieedless of the chance that the un.iWcio 
batteries on the other side might be occupied, took 
olf his coat and swam across. Tie landed in rear of isiiucrsbras 
the batteries, which he found unoccupied. Mounting 
the parapet of one of the works, ho quickly attracted attention, 
'and after some delay, caused by the stupidity of a nminttmci 
staff officer, who considei^d it would not be correct theattetruofi 
to occupy the abandoned works w'itbout special 
orders, tho Highlanders and the 4th Fanjab Rifles relieved him. 
During the time that JBatlor, wot, cold, and unarmed, occupied 
tho works, ho was twice fired at by tho distant enemy, but ho 
did not leave them to swim back until he hud made tliuni over 
to tho men of Adrian Hope’s brigade. For his cool gallantry 
on this occasion Butler received tho Yictoria Cross. 

Outram’s movement on tho 9th bad thus answered every 
expectation. He occupied the left bank of tho Giimti as far as 
tho Buclshih-hjlgh,* the hostile batteries on tho other side 
of the river were enfiladed. Tho enemy were com- 
jilotoly taken in reverse, I propose now to show OtUtTltll’rt 
Ilow on that saino day, tho 9th, Sir Colin Campbell 
profited by Outram’s uianomnTes. 

The Commauder-in-Gliief had waited patiently in 3iis position 
at tho Dilktisbii whilst Outram, on tho t!th, the 7th, 
and tho Sth, was executing the manceuvres 
which 'svero the necessaiy preliminaries of tho a^vancf^, 
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attack on tlae 0th, jnst described. Early on the morning of 
that day, the guns and mortars, which, by Sir Colin's orders, 
had been placed in position on the Eilkusha plateau during^ the ‘ 
preceding night, opened a veiy heavy fire on the Martiniere. 
This fire was maintained until, about 2 p.m., the hoisting of the 
British ensign on the roof of the little room on the second story 
of the Tellow Honse, made it clear to Sir Colin that Ontram’s 
attack had succeeded. Then, without the slightest delay, he 
launched Adrian Hope’s brigade (the 4th), supported by the 
53rd and 90th Eegiments, the whole commanded by Lugard, 
against the Martiniere. The effect of Outram’s work that 
anacarncB ^ftemoon then became quickly apparent. The 
the Mat- enfilading fire from the batteries ^vhich he had 

tiniere. erected had caused the abandonment of a post which 
otherwise would have offered a strenuuus resistance. It fell, 
so to speak, without a blow. The rebels, who had -vMthdrawn 
their guns, find precipitately across the river. The British loss 
was e3;tromuly small; and, but for the fact that the retunis 
record a dangerousN wound inflicted by a musket ball on the 
gallant William Peel,^ they would be too slight to be specially 
recorded. 

Not content with the capture of the Martiniere, Adrian 
Afirinnnope Hopc’s bifgade pushed onwards. The 4th Panjah 
occupies tho Pifies, gallantly led by Wylde, supported by the 42nd 
works Highlanders, climbed up the intrenchment abutting 
on the Giimti, and pmeoeded to sweep down the whole line of 
hostile works till close to the vicinity of Banks’s house. It 
was to this brigade that the men belonged who occupied the 
fortified place which the gallant Butler had stormed single- 
from Oie handed. This and the works forming a line from 
Gdmutetbe the Glimtj to a point not far from Banks’s house 
occupied during the night by Adrian Hope’s 
brigade and the 53rd Begiment. 

The work of the 9th had, then, resulted in success on both 
Total resiat lines of operation. Outram, establishing himself 
of pie on one side of tho parallelogram, had made it pos- 

sihle for Sir Colin to push up the other side of it — 
and this ho had effectively done. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram intended to he a day of pre- 

ustml nonekalanco to find a suitable place for 

K Iffartiniere, when be 

^^na 8bot in tho thigh by a musket ball«_27(e Shannoii^E 'Brigade in India, 
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paration ratlier tlaan of conflict. The reliels being in considor- 
ablo force in the suburbs in bis front, he "wisbed to ontmm 
strengthen the position ho bad already gained. But EtrengtLena 
^0 rebels, fully aware now of the danger threaten- daring 
ing them from across the Giimti, came on in 
considerable force and attacked a picket held by the 79th 
Highlanders, ^ They were, however, repulsed with loss, and 
the work designed hy Outram proceeded thenceforward un- 
disturbed. To ensure its rapid escoution, the cavalry under 
Hope Grant patrolled the vicinity of the camp. This pati-olling 
produced occasional conflicts with detached parties of the rebels, 
and in one of these Major Sandford, of the 5th Irregular 
Cavalry, an officer of much promise, was killed. Throughout 
this day Outram’s batteries at the mosque west of the Chiikar 
Kothi played on Hazratganj and the KaisarbAgh, 

The same day the Commander-in-Chief was content to com- 
plete the work of the previous evening by the 
storming and occupation of Banks’s house. This 
was accomplished by Lugaxd with the troops already 
indicated, and with but trifling loss. 

By the evening of the 10th two sides of the parallelogram were 
all but completely occupied. The attempt to pierce 
its centre — to force the line stretching from Banlcs’s of tiie 
house to a point beyond the Knisarbagh— was 
now to bo made. Strong as were the buildings 
which constituted the value of that inner line, the position of 
Outram on the opposite bank of the Giimti, and of pro^pcco 
Sii* Colin Campbell now firmly established across oniio 
the canal, having in Banks’s house a post strong for 
attack, caused the chances to bo very much in favour of tbo 
assailants. Bor, W'bilst Outram enfiladed the enemy’s wmrks on 
one side, Sir Colin was now able to turn them on the other. 

In pursuance of the plan already indicated, Outram was 
directed to employ the evening and night of the :Mnrciiio-u. 
10th in establishing batteries which should rake 
the enemy’s works, and annoy the defenders of the mfnek tLe 
Kaisarbdgh with a Cro vortical and direct. He was 
also instructed to resume his oflensivo movement on irTnauf 
the raoming of the 11th by attacking the positions B'.oneLriJgc*. 
covoiing the iron and stone bridges — the former leading to tho 
Besidoncy, the latter to the Macliclu Bhawnn — and, by carrjfing 
them, to command the iron bridge from the left hank of tho river. 
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Outran! carried out these instruofions to the letter. He 
. established, during the night, batteries which bore, 
the positions ill the maimer prescribed, on the Mess-house and on 
the Kaisarbagh. On the 11th, shortly, after day- 
light, he led Walpole’s column — the right — (79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and 3rd battalions Eifle Brigade, 1st Bengal 
Husiliers, Gibbons’s light field battery, and two 24'poundei's) to 
gain a position commanding the iron bridge. The column, 
covered by the Eifles, worhed its way through the suburbs till 
it reached a mosque within, an enclosure at the point where the 
road from the Badshah-hagh joins the main road to cantonments, 
about half a mile from the iron bridge. The place being very 
defensible, Walpole left there the 1st Fusiliers, and proceeded 
towards the stone bridge. On his way to this bridge he 
surprised and captured the camp of Hashmat Ali, Chaudhari* 
of Saudila, with that of the mutinous 15th Irregulars, took two 
guns and their standards, and killed many of those soldiers 
faithless to their salt. Sending Gould Weston with a troop of 
the^ Bays to cut off the fugitives from Makhanganj — a service 
which Weston performed very efficiently — Oufcram pushed on, 
without serious opposition, to the head of the stone bridge. 
Finding, however, that it was commanded by the enemy’s 
guns, as well as by musketry fire from several high and stone- 
built houses from the opposite side of the river, he deemed it 
more prudent to retire to the mosque at the cross roads, there to 
remain till the operations 1 am about to record had been com- 
pleted. He then fell back ondiis camp behind the Badshab-bagh, 
Meanwhile the left column (23ril Fusiliers, 2nd PanJab 
Pr«tt Infantiy, two 24-pouiider guns, and three field 
SIS"' ^^^ttery guns), commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
ntarihe Pratt, starting twenty minutes after the right 
ir«ui>ndg^. column, had met with considerable opposition, and, 
being exposed to the fire of a hostile battciy from the right side 
of the river, had suffered considerable loss. It sncceedSl bow- ‘ 
ever, in occupying ali the houses down to the river’s hank and 
the Le.d of the iron hridge, to the right of tviSh p W 

yi hatteiy the two 24-ponndor gens. It was a difficult and 
dangerous operation, and, though it succeeded, it cost Outram 

hiB most gaUant officers. Captain Thvnne of 
th^ifle Brigade, and laeutenant Mooreom, Deputy Araistant 

* villn^e chief- Sandtla ig an imnfirfnTi+ = — Ti — Ti — 7"* 

district, Ihirtj -two mtlea north-west of Lathnao. ^ the Hard m 
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Quartemaster-General, a soldier of rom art able talent and 
promise. He was guiding tlie column, and Tras killed ■while 
reconnoitring in front of it. 

It may be convenient, for the sate of clearness, here to add 
that the positions taken np by Ontram on the 11th contin'ued 
to he ocoTipied by him on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and . . 

15th. During those days he carried out, ^vith 
vigour and accuracy, the purpose he had in view — the mainten- 
ance of an enfilading fire, raking the positions 'which the 
Command er-in-Chiof was assailing on the other side of the 
river. Having been reinforced on the 12th by four 18- pounder 
guns, two lO-inch howitzers, and five lO-inch and four al-inch 
mortars, he erected, in. addition to the batteries already 
enumerated, three more to play on the Kaisarbegli ; and 'o^hen 
that strong place fell, as I am about to recount, on the moraing 
of the l4th, he turned the £re of those batteries against the 
Residency and the buildings to the right of the bridge. It can 
easily he conceived the enormous assistance rendered to the main 
attack hy this heavy enfilading fire, maintained withont the 
elightest intermission. It had been possible to do even mom, but 
Outram was hampered, as I shall show in its proper place, by 
restrictions to action placed on him by the Coinmnnder-in-Ohief. 

I now return to Sir Colin. I left him, on the evening of the 
10th, established on the city side of the canal on a 
lino stretching from the Giimti to Banks’s house. 

Whilst the Chief Engineer, Brigadier Kobert IS^apier, main- 
tained' a oeavy tfre ilom jBUnilnk Aousa? on the wuriw iff iTufft 
especially on the block of palaces known as the Begam Kofhi— 
Lugard, bringing forward his right, occupied, without opposi- 
tion, the Sikandarhagh — famous in Sir Colin s first TIjo Sikondar- 
advance for the splendid gallantry of Ewart, Cooper, 

Lnmsden, and their dozen followers, Highlanders ' 
and Sikhs— and then prepared to work Lis way to the Shah 
Kajaf. His operations were great-W facilitated by the noble 
daring of three engineer officers attached to his column, Jledloy, 

Lang, and Oarnogy. . , n r i 

From three to four hundred yards to the nglit front ot tho 
Sikandarhagh stood Jin isolated building high on a mound over- 
looking the river, called the Hadam Basul,^ Beyond this again, 
but in close vicinity to it, ivas tho Shiiii Hajaf, tho building, 


Literally, TIio ftMjt of tlio Prophot.” 
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whicb., in Sir Colin’s first advance, had almost made him 
falter, and the capture of ■which was due to the 
Juifadiy^^ keen observation and happy audacity of Sergeant 
neeroffitere Adrian Hope. Both these posts "were 

immediately outside the enemy’s second line of 
works, Tvhich ran in front of the Moti Hahall, the old Mess- 
house, and the Tara Kotlii. Lang, noticing that the two posts 
I have referred to, the Kadam Basiil and the Shah J^^ajaf, wore 
very quiet, proposed to his companions that -they should ro- 
eonnoitre, and possibly occtipy,'thGm. The thi-ec officers at once 
set out, followed hy four native sappers. Creeping quietly "up to 
gnins the Kadam Basiil, they found it abandoned. Enter- 
KaiUm ing it and ascending the little winding staircase, 

^ ^ they looked do-wn into the garden of the Shah Najaf. 

This seemed also ahandoned. But not liking to make, with 
four men, an attack, which, if the interior of the place were 
occupied, -nnuld certainly fail, the engineers, leaving the lour 
sappers to guard their conquest, returned to the Sikandarbagh 
to ask for men to take the Shah Najaf. The oflBcer commanding 
at that post declined, however, to take upon himself a responsi- 
bility not greater than that from which, in the case of -fche 
Kadam Kashi, the engineers had not flinched, whereupon 
Medley rode to Banks’s house to obtain an order from Lugard. 

Lugard gave it a-fc once, and Medley, returning, bad 
SMUKjjaf. P^ficed at his disposal one hundred men. With 
these and fifty sappers, "the engineers entered the 
Shah Jfajaf and found it abandoned. As it "was but two 
hundred yards from the line of intrenchmenta already spoken 
of, the engineers at once set to work to make it defensible on 
the side nearest the enemy, and, at Medley’s suggestion, a 
hundred men were thrown into the place t 

Whilst this operation was successfully conducted on the 

Lugara heavy batteries on the left 

effects a ^ere pouring shot and shell on the Begam Kothi. 

^^9 contiguous palaces kno^vn under this desig- 
j j ,^oro extremely strong, capable, if ^vcll 

defended, of resisting for a very long time even the fighting 


♦ Ftf7ep. 137. 

t Tins deed of happy audacity iraa not mentioned in the despatches It 
■was, h^^^Ycver, well loiown m camp. Jly accotmt of it i=( t'lVr.n ..ibiftof- 
fSSo Btatement of one of the actors, to whom it ia unneceJLr^ 
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power sent against them lay Sir Colin Oamphell. But, in 
wai-ring against Asiatics, the immense moral snporioritj- which 
assault gives to an assaulting party is an element which no 
general can leave out of consideration. The truth of the 
maxim was well exemplified on tliis occasion. Ahont half-past 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, a breach was effected which opened 
a way to stormers. The breach, indeed, was so narrow, and tho 
defences behind it were go strong, that, if the men who lined 
them had been animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspired the assailants, no general would have dared to attempt 
an assault. But Lngard, believing in the overpowering 
influence of an assault made by British troops on Asiatics, on 
the breach being prononneed, gave, wifhont hesitation, the 
order to storm. It is possible that, had ho been aware of the 
extreme strength of the mine defences,*' he might have held 
back for a while,- but even that is doubtful. 


The ■ storming party consisted of those com pan ions in glor}’, 
the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Banjab Bifles. ond'eends 
It was indeed fitting that to the men who, in the Adrinu 
previous November, had stormed the Sikandarbugh lo 
and carried the Shah Najaf, should be intrusted the «a>nnit. 


first difB.cult enterprise of Sir Colin’s second movonmnt on 
Lakhnao. Fortunate in their splendid discipline, in their tried 
comradeship, in their confidence each in the other, the 4th 
Punjab Rifles and the 93rd Highlandei-s enjoyed the additional 
privilege of having as their leader one of the noblest men ivho 
over wore the British uniform, the bravest of soidioi'S, and the 


most gallant of gentlemen. Those who had the privilege of 
intimate actjuaintance with Adrian Hope will recognise the 


accuracy of the description. 

The hlook of buildings to be stormed consisted of a number 
of palaces and courtyards, one wit) i in the other, i>^(,ription 
surrounded by a breastwork and deep ditch. The tije Degom 

artillery fire had breached the breastwork and the ^ 

wall of the outer courtyard, but some of the inner walls Lad not 
boon seriously injured. They wore occupied by a considerable 
body of Sipahis, probably exceeding five thousand in number. 


* “At tlio Bcgnm’e palace Ibo defences ^Tcro found, after the ciplnrc of 
tlic place, so much stronger than could be obsen-cd or liad boon believed, 
that -tlio Genonil eaicl tiiat Imd ho kiiowii whnt lay before ttio as^auUinc 
column ho shnuld Jmve hesitated to give the order for advance*,'* — Tfrcfrc 
o/ a SoUlicr^s Li fe in IndiOj p- SSS, note. 
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At i o’clock: in the aftenioon. Adrian Tlope ied his men to the 
assault, tlie 93rd leading, the 4tli Panjab Pifles in 
e as»a« g^ppoi-t. Xbo Sipiihis, not yet daunted, nifit their 
aS'ailanls in the breach, and for a short timo their greatly 
guperior nnmber offered an obstacle difficult to overcome. But 
individual valour, inspired by a determination to conquer, Tvas 
not to be vdtbstood. The Adjutant of the D3rd," ‘William 
Mo Bean, cut or shot down eleven of the enemy wdth his own 
hand. Many of the men emulated, if they did not equal, 
the example set them by their adjutant. The Panjabis, 
pressing on from behind, added to the weight of the atbiofc. 
Their behaviour excited the admiration of everv one. When a 


JJi^blbndeJ' nbavned tn bia native comrades I'jjshed loryvnrd 
to cover his bod 3 " and avenge his <3(iath. The splendid rmaliy 
of the two soon made itself felt. Forced back from the breach, 
the Sipahis scarcely attempted to defend th^ strong positions 
- 'njenppftTn remaining 'to them. They seemed to have but 
Kntiit one object — to save thenteelves for a future occasion. 
©vineQ. Highlanders and tlie Panjdbis pressed them 

hard. Quarter was neitlier ashed for nor given, and, when the 
Bogam Kothi was evacuated by the last survivor of the garrison, 
bo loft behind him, within the space surrounded by the deep 
ditch of which I have spoken, six hundred corpses of his 
comrades I It was “the sternest Btruggle which occurred 
during the siege.”*' 

The capture of the Begam Kcthi opened to the Chief 
Uoijeri Engineer, Brigadier Hapier, the means of dealing 
Sffiy tSi* ‘^estnictive blows against the remaining positions of 
Fap a’ id the enemy. It brought him inside the enemy’s 

iicsavj guns. vToiivS, and the enclosmes the assailants had stormed 
now served as a cover from the enemy’s fire. “ Thenceforward,” 
says Sir Colin, in his report, “ ho pushed hie approach, with 
the greatest judgment, through the enclosures by the aid of the 
sappers and of heavy guns, the troops immediatol 3 ' occupying 
the ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved Ifom 
one position to anothoi' as ground, was >von on winch the^' 
could he placed.” 

The storming had been effected with comparatively small 
DemiiV of the British. But amongst tho'e 

Hudson, who foil was one who had made a name for him- 


* Sir Colin Cauipbcli’a OiUcial Report. 
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Bclf fls a most daring and able soldier, Hodson, of Jlodson’s 
Horse, ivas mortally -wounded on tliis day. Ho bad joined 
tlie storming party, had entered the breach with liohert 
Napior, and had been separated from him in the viCUc. He 
was not Ti'-ounded during the storm; but, after the breach had 
been gained, ho rushed forward to hunt for Sipahis who might 
be concealed in the dark rooms and recesses of the palace. 
Coming suddenly upon a party of these, he -was iired at and 
mortally wmnndcd. The Higlilanders avenged his death, for 
’ ■ ' " the gi-oup which had fired at him. 

* been recorded in an early page of 
1 ■ to add to it. 1 1 is a bilities were 

great, his courage was undeniable, his brain was clear amid the 
storm of battle, his coolness never left him on the most trying 
occasionB. As a partisan soldier he was not to bo surpassed. 
Hut the brain which, wag dear was nleo calculating. Tlio 
needless slaughter of the princes of tlio Hou^e of Taimur ivould 
eeem to indicate that he was born more than n hundred 3 *enrs 
after the era when all his qualities would liavo obtained 
recognition. Trenck and his Pandours wore too bloody and too 
savage for the civilisation of 1756 ; and Trenck was never 
accused ■* ' 


The ■ ' eTcning of tho llih 

was in occupied 

in the morning. It was now pushed bnw'ard to 
tho Shall Hajaf on the right, and it held tho Begam MVnin^- 
Kothi on tho loft. Before tJio Kaisarbiigh could bo 
assailed, the MesR-houBC, tho Hazratganj and the Innlmbfirah 
hud first to Buccuinh. 


On that day tho NipiU troops, led by tho Maharnjjih Jang 
Bnlr^duv, were brought into lino. This rein force mont 
enabled Sir Colin Campbell, I shall show, to extend 
tho plan of his operations on. tbo succeeding days. 

Tho following day, the J2th, was a day chiefly for the 
engineers, Tlioir work proceeded steadily and FrinkVa 
surely. Some changes, howover, were made in tho 
disposition of the troops. Lugurd’s division, tho 2nd, nmiujIfiLe 
ivliioli had hitherto been in tho front, was relieved 


by Franks’s, tho 4tli. Tbo Nipal troops, too, were, as I have 
said, biought into line, and ordered to advance on tho Bntish 
loft, so as to hold tho lino of the canal beyond Banks’s hom^o. 
Tho 13th was likewise an engineens’ day. Avoiding the 
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main road, wliicTi was well defended by tbe enemy’s battenes, 
iiaTch 12 - 18 . Napier pressed forward on a line abont a hundred 
Kapler and tweniy yai-ds to its loft and parallel to it, 
fbrwa^^with Sapping tlu'ough the liouses, out of the line of the 
the sap. enemy’s fire. 'When necessary, the heavy guns 
opened breaches for his advance, and the sappers, supported by 
the infantry, pushed on slowly hut steadily, enlarging the 
breaches communicating with the rear, so as to have a way 
ready for supports, should they be required. The overwhelming 
superioiity of the British artillery lire, supported as it was by 
Outram’s enfilade, and cross fire from the other sido of the 
Gumli, effectually prevented any soiious annoyance from tlie 
enemy’s guns. The lebels maintained, however, from the 
neighbouring houses, a hot fire of mushetry on the advance, to 
which the men forming the latter replied effectively.^ 

This day, too, the Nipal force, crossing the canal, moved 
against the suburb considerably to the left of Banhs’s 
house. Wo shall see that this opeiation drew the 
attention of a portion of the rebel force to 'that 
' quarter. 

By the evening of the 13th the task assigned to the engineers 
had been completed. All the great buildings on the left up 
Position on Imumbtlrah had been sapped through. The 

the evening battery which had been plajdng on the massive 
1 10 13 . building had effected a bmach, and it 

was hoped that it would he sufficiently practicable on the 
morrow to permit an assault. 

Early on the morning of the 14th, the heavy guns, at a 
distance of thirty yards, were still pounding at the 
breach— “the 8 -inch shot, at this short distance, 
walking tlirougli three or four thick masonry walls 
in succession as if they had been so much paper.'’ f The enemy 
were replj'ing from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 
about 9 o’clock in the morning, the breach was reported 
practicable ; and the stormers, who had been drawn up, awaiting 
the signal, received the order to assault. 

The storming pai-ty was composed of sixty men of Brasyer’s 
Siklis and two companies of the lOtli Foot, suppoifed 
by the ronmitider of the two regiments. These 
imuroaanh. men, gallantly led, dashed at the breach with all 


* A Year’s Campaimhiff in India. — Medlfiy. ■}■ Met’’ 
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specially TTientionetl, Omitting necessarily tlio names of the 
class regarding ■wliicb. Sir AYilliam iNapier rvroto: ‘‘no honoms 
awaited Ins dai'ing, no despatch gave his name to the applauses 
ef Ins countrymen ”■ — the private soldier— all, who in. the 
opinion of Brigadier Inglis deserved special mention, have been 
mentioned. But there is one exception— an important though 
necessary exception. Brigadier Inglis could say nothing re- 
garding the conduct of Brigadier Inglis. I may bo allowed to 
fiujjply tlio omission. 

Tu command a small party defending a weak intrenchraent 
against an overwhelming force, cerhiin sterling 
qualities are necessary. A man need not bo a 
sti'atO'iist or a tactician. Bat, whilst confident in 
he-aring, unyielding in temper, he must bo bold, detemined, 
and resolute in action. He must likewdso possess the valuable 
quality the existence of which displaj-'s itself in the capacity to 
weigh corrcctlj^ the professional opinions of the officers about 
him. J^ow, by the testimony of all with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, Brigadier Inglis fulfilled all these conditions. 
His daring obstinacy in resisting, his confident mien, his cool 
courage, gained him the respect and affection of officers and 
men. What ho might have accoinplibhed in the field I cannot 
say. But it may with confidence bo afiirmed that for the 
actual duties devolving upon him — for the defence of a weak 
post with a small force — few men were hotter qualified than 
Brigadier Inglis, and certainly no one more merited than lie 
the honours and promotion by tho bestowal of which a gi-ate- 
ful country showed its sense of tho eminent service 
rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to tho qualities of Brigadier 
Inglis without paying a special tribute to tlie man 
who was his right baud — a man to whoso untiring 
watchfulness, great decision, and unceasing exertions, 
tho prolonged and successful defence of the Besidency was in 
no small measure attributable. This is not my opinion only. 
It was the opinion of Brigadier Inglis; it is tho opinion of 
every man of tho garrison with whom I have spoken. I 
alhuip to Captain Thomas Bouruoss 'Wilson, of the Bengal 
Sta^rCorps, 

...aptain 'Wilson had been ninoteou yeans in the army when 
‘ ^ mutiuy broko out. He had no interest, and was still but 

regimental captain when Sir Henry LavTonce catno to 
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LafhTiao. On nominated "biagadl&r-geTieTal, Sir Kenyy 

T?ras nai-uraUy ausious toliave aa his assistant adjTLtant*generai 
a perfeotiy competent officer. He selected Captain AVim™) 
unknown to him hefore, hut w'hom ho had specially marked 
from tho time of his first conversation with him. Broiight at 
once into confidential- relationship with Sir Heniy, ^^ilson 
apoedily gained his admiration and esteem. His aetivityi his 
]>ru(lcnc0, his cuol daring, his stern and inflesdhlo nature, th& 
determination with which he carried out otcLcts, marhed him aa 
the man for the. occasion. And when, after Sir Henry’s death, 
Wilson served under Inglis in the same capacity, he won hm 
confidence by the display of the same qualities which had 
gained for him the esteem of his xDredecessor. 

It is iinp<.>s 3 ibie, indeed, to over-estimate the “ splendid con- 
duct” of this officer during the long siege. Brigadier Inglis, 
from whom I hare taken this expression, wrote of him at th^ 
time that he ‘"was ever to be found where shot were dying 
thickest ” j and he boro emphatic testimony alike to “ his un- 
tiring physical endmanoe and bravery,” and to “his ever 
ready and pertinent counsel and advice in moments of di:&c\ilty 
and dnogcr,” Every night tliroughout the siege he visited the 
several posts, ready with advice, with assistance, with encour- 
agement. His determined nature, his prompt decision, were 
invaluahlo to all, from the Brigadier to the meanest private, 
'Nor will it ho possible to speak of the gallant defence of the 
lieleaguered Eesidency without associating it in the mind with 
the name of Thomas 'Pouraess Wilson.^ 


Brigadier luglis was fortunate in his Engineers. Captain 
Eulton, who, to the grief and dismay of every one 
in the garrison, was MUod on the 14th of September, 
was a man. unsurpassed in his profession, supremely 
daring, and ever courting danger. No one than lio more 
fertile in resource, more ready, more eager. He was peculiarly 


* It is vith tbo deepest re^et that I have to that thia gallant ofScer 
Ho longer lives to serve hia coimlry. .1 . ■ 7 !'■: r*, 

ami, Inter, Aide-de-camp to the Queea, ■■ i ■■ .■ > 

maiiy importatit staff offices la India; . ■■ .■ - . ■ ■ ■ i ■'! 

HaTtuls:to^l for the high post of Military Member of the Goveiiior-GchomVs 
Cotmcil ia India. In the duties of that office iiia atcoag commcia sense, hia 
resomte will, his appreciation of rrhat wag right, enabled him to reiidei 
mvalnohic service to the Govemineafc, He had laid down the office aftoiia 
five years’ tenure, when, engaged ia a shooting party ia the Tardi, he M 
attacked by fever and died. 
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Lappy ill "til® devijes he adopted to foil tlio cuuning of the 
enemy. ^ short experience had convinced Mui that when ho 
had detected the enemy mining, the \nsest plan was to meet 
him wth a coimtennine. Often would he, pistol in hand, 
descend into the burrow which formed his countemine, and 
wait listening to the progress of the hostile pickaxe on the same 
■ The enemy hearing no sound would continue to work 

confidently. Suddenly the ground would give wa}' to tlic piclc. 
A lantern would be shown behind the leading man. Instantly 
pulton's pistol would lay that man low. The otlicrs, unable to 
g him, would turn and run. Before they could come back 
Pr jjjine would be filled and exploded. His death, occurring 
but eleven days before the relief, was most acutely felt and 
1 men ted by all- It even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

Amongst others who are gone a tribute must be paid here to 
T*niifcnjmt James, the Commissariat officer. It 
' muld be difficult, indeed, to add a word to the 
rfoudng eulogiub of Brigadier Inglis. “it is not 
^0 much to say that the garrison owe thoir lives to the exer- 
tions and firmness of this officer.” Wounded as ho was at 
Chinhat by a bail in the knee, causing him iutouse sufluring, 
ho refused to be placed on the sick list, and never ceased to pa3' 
the strictest attontiou to his ouerotis duties. His determination 
and his courage "were alike conspicuous. His peculiar tempera 
ment fitted him exactly for the position he held. Lioutcuaut 
James lived to justify to the full the higli opinion entertained 
of him by all his coinivides. He met his death in the prime of 
life when pigsticking in Bouguh As a tribute — tliough a feeble 
tribute — to his during nature and manfy qualities, he was buried 
in the scarlet hunting coat which he wore when he met his 
fatal accident. 

I have spoken of Sir. Couper. This gentleman deserves 
more than a passing mention. A civilian, lie was 
ever Tcadj' to descend into the mine, to visit the 
posts, to assist in interring the dead animals, to dig 
trenches, to cany stoics, and to fight. He was over cheery and 
buo^miit. His subsequent career has not belied the earl^' pro- 
mise. At a later period ho was nominated, as Sir George 
Couper, Lion ten aut-Govornor of the North-West Provinces. 

These men were fypes of their clii.*is in devotion to dufy ami 
to their country. There were many otliers. Promimntt 
those who foil during tho siege, nobly 


amongst 


fighting, 
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or who died of wounds, or from other causes, irere Eadcliffe 
of the 9th Cavalry, daring, ready-witted, full of 
energy; Francis of the Tilth Native Infantry, “a 
hrave, good officer, respected by all, and in w^hom 
Sir H. Eawrence had much confidence ; ” Anderson, the Chief 
Engineer, to whose able counsel Brigadier Inglis felt deeply 
indebted ; Simons, of the Artillery, distinguished at Chin hat ; . 
Case, of the 32nd, who fell when gallantly leading on his men 
at that battle ; Shepherd and Arthur, of the 7tli Cavalry, killed 
at their posts ; Hughes of the 57th Native Infantry; Mansfield 
and MoOahe, of the 32nd — all three foremost in danger : Lucas, 
a gentleman volunteer, and Boyson of the uncovenanted service, 
both conspicuous for their coolness and courage. These were 
among the honoured dead. To mention with them the sur- , 
vivors who rivalled them, men of whom E. P. Anderson, whose 
splendid daring has been told in a preceding pagOv— 
Langmore, and Aitken \^'ere the types, it would be nccessaiy to 
recount the story of the ffiege in every minute detail. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fidelity and gallantry 

Tiienafi'ie remnants of the 13th, the 48th, and the 71st 

troops? Native Infantry, and the daring and bravery bf 
their officers. Of those regiments the 13tli counted 
the greatest number of loyal men. They were chiefly posted 
at the Eaillie Guard. This position was described by Bri- 
gadier Inglis as “perhaps the most important in the wiiole lino 
of doienoes.” Here, led by the most gallant of men, Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most splendid service. “ They wore 
exposed,” reported Bngadior Inglis, “ to a most galling fire of 
round-shot and musketry, which materially decreased their 
numbers. They were so near the enemy that convereatioi^ 
could he caiTied on between them; and every effort, persuasion, 
promise, and threat, _ was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Eui-opeans, 
who, 111 all probability, would have been sacrificed by their 
desertion. They vied with theii’ European comrades in tfip 
work of the trenches, in the ardour of their courage, in their 
resolution to defend to the last the spot of ground assigned to 
them. True It m that they were led by their own offiefrs, and 
It would be impossible to overpraise men such as Gormon Ait- 
ken, and Loughnan, of that regiment. But the'Sindhis did 
moio than fight. They risked even their caste for the Enfrlish 
On one occasion, when it had become necessary to di^ new in- 
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trenclimeuts, and to erect a new "batteiy on tlio spot wliero 
Sipahis iad been previously buried, the iiigliest Brahmans of 
the iSth responding to tiie call of the gallant Aitken, tliom- 
selvcs handled the putrid corpses to throw them into the outer 
ditch. 

A few words must here bo devoted to the native pension ors 
who replied to the call of Sir Henry L iwronce. I 
have stated in a previous page that about a bun- 
dred and eighty of these men wore enrolled. It is 
difficult to write in too high terms of the conduct of these men. 
Host of them were old, the vision of some wsig impaired. Yet 
they boro themselves most b2‘aveI3^ Unablo to nTO-k much, 
they yet manned the loopholes, and tho least capable amongst 
them were ever ready to load and pass to their country men the 
spare muskets always at hand. Isotwiihstanding the lacts that 
tliroughont the siege these men received no tidings from their 
family or tUoir relations; that they were on reduced rations 
and entirely'' deprived of the condiments so hjghlj’^ pri:^ed ly a 
native of India in his advanced years ; not a su\gle incident of 
desoi tion occurred amongst these men. Some died, innn^'' wcj’O 
Idllcd, yet no one heard a grumble from the sumdvurs. They 
continued to the last to abu!^o the rebels, and to declare tlnat, 
•IS they had for so many years eaten tho salt of iho State, the 
gtato had a right to their lives. 

Imperfect as is this stor}' of this first siege, it would be still 
more so were it to contain no I'eference to those 
wlio, despite their own snfTerings and their own 
privations, u.sed oveiy ofibrt to assuage tho sufferings and tho 
privations of others, ilanj*/’ wrote Brigadier Inglis, rtferriug 
to the ladies, “ among whom bo mentioned tho honouied 
names of Birch, of Polohampton, of Barber, and of Gall, have, 
after the e,vainplQ of Hiss biighiingalc, cou.slituted themselves 
the tender and Kolieilous nurses of tho wounded and dying sob 
dloTs in the hospital.'* Tho word maty ” might bo hold to 
includo all whose attention was not uhsorbod by their own 
children, or who woro not held dowm by sickness and ill-hcaUh. 
Thej' were exposed to a danger of no ordinary kind, to priva- 
tions almost ^inpavallclcd. dVhcii the siege iicgan the unmiier 
of ladies amounted 1 o .‘■ixtj'-oighbami of cliildrou sixty-six. Of 
the farmer seven, of tho latter twenty -three sucuumbed to tho 
want of suitable food, to the fire oi ilia enony, or to priva- 
tions. It has niiely happened that ladies havo been placed in 
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apposition so irying—never that they have displayed qualities 
more worthy of respectful homage. 

One word regarding the losses sustained by tho defenders. I 
have alreatly stated that at the beginning of the 
siege tho strength of the garrison amounted to nine 
hundred and twenty-seven Europeans, and seven 
linndred and sixty-five natives. Of the Europeans, one hun- 
dred and forty were killed or died of their wounds; one 
hundred and ninety were wounded ; this does not include sixteen 
non-military men killed and fourteen wounded. Of the natives, 
se vent}'- two were killed and one hundred and thirty-one were 
wounded. There were deaths from other causes, and a few of 
the natives deserted. This is certain, that on the 35th of Sop- 
teniher the number of the European defenders, including sick 
and wounded, had been reduced to five hundred and seventy- 
seven ; that of the natives to four hundred and two. Inoightyj^ 
seven days the garrison had thus been reduced, in various weys, 
by three-eighths. 

But they are now in the first delirium of the long-expected 
relief. They are welcoming with enthusiastic delight Outram, 
Havelock, and their gallant following. It remains for me now 
to relate how it was that Outram and Havelock accomplished 
the great feat of arms with which their names will for ever be 
associated. 
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NEILL, HAVELOCE, AND OUTDA^f. 

fturcAPiEE-CrENER.^ IsTeill, pressed V tlio Commander of flio 
Forces, Sir PatricF Grant, to hasten to Eiinlipur to join General 
Havelock ns soon as possible, in order that he miglit bo on the 

«+ to take command of the force should Havelack from any 
Suso become unfit for the a.i^ty, loft AJlttaMd on 
- iptli of July, and, proceeding mth ail possible 
Lpedition, reached Kanhptir on the 20th. On his way he had 
Sived n note from General Havelock telling 
liTin that he was anxiously awaiting his amval, 
fis immediately on that ocourring, ho intended “ to 
strike a blow that will rebound through India.’* Neill, as I 
have said, anived on the 20th. lie dined that 
(weningwith Havelock, and was informed that he 
intended to begin the passage of the Gauges on 
the nioiTOW, leaving Neill in command at l^unlipiir 
'vvi th about two h undred men , the maj ori ty of whom ' 
were sick and wounded. In this anangemout, Neill, anxious 
tliat llaveloek should take with him every available in.an, 
entirely coucuiTcd. 

Eefore deciding on making a dosporato effort to relievo 
Xiakhnao, Genei-al Havelock had traced out a pusi- 
tlou resting on the river, which it would ho ca.sy "n tt c 

for a small force to hold against very superior 
nnmbors. The work was being intrenched and some guns were 
being mounted there at the time of Neill's arrival. Ho was lo 
comidete and to hold it 

'J’lie monring of the 2Jst set in rainy— the heavy rain of the 
Indian monsoon — but the preparations had boon " 
iniido the evening before* and, in the presence of nnv,i ftcl: cin'K-it 
IJnvclock's dclermiuation to push on, nothing iMyOmtii. 
would have stayed thorn. That day the artilleiy and n por- 
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tion of the TSth Highlanders passed over to the opposite* ‘bank. 
To cross the Ganges in the height of the rainy season is no 
easy matter. The breadth of the swollen river, the rapidity of 
the cui'rent, alone piesent formidable obstacles, fortunately, 
the General had at his disposal a small steamer. To tM» 
steamer he caused to he attached five or six of the boats peculiar 
to the country, and these she towed across — with difficulty; 
for it was all she could do to hold her own against the cur- 
rent. 

It will easily he understood that, under the eiroum stances 
stated, and althongh the force destined for the 
expedition numbered little more than^tifteen bun- 
dled men, and although they took with them no 
tents of any kind, the operation, should be tedious. It occupied 
just four days. On the afternoon of the 2-lth, General Havelock 
crossed likewise, and marched the force about five miles on the . 
Lakhnao road, halting for the night at the little village of- 
Man gal war. 

The force which was now starting on an expedition, which, 
however desperate it was, seemed at the time to 
present, under so dai’ing a leader as Havelock, 
some chance of success, consisted of artilleiy — ten 
guns, imperfectly equipped and imperfectly maimed; of in- 
fantry — the remnants of the 64th, the 8-lth, the 78 th, the 
^Madras Tusiliers, and of Brasyer’s Sikhs ; and, of cavalry, some 
sixty volunteer horse. SniaU as wein their numbers, they wore 
animated by the best spirit, and had unbounded confidence in 
their General. 


On the night of the 24th of .July this force bivouacked at 
Mangalwnr. it remained halted at that village 
(It litnEanut"”' days, to enable tlie General to complete his 

1 1 1 dispositions for cainiage and supplies. On thd 

28th these htau been completed so far as, in the disorganized 
July 23 . state of the country, it wtis possible to complete 
them.^ At a o clock on the morning of the 29th. 
the force began its onward movement. After marching 

MEdcesadccUcd advanced pickets of the enemy 

advance. discemcd Those fell back as our meil still 

pressed tt'id disclosed the enemy occupyinfj* a 
very strong position. 1 heir mam force rested on the town of 
TJnao, a straggling place, extending about threo-qnartors of a 
mile, and which the heavy rams and the nature of the soU 
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rendered it impossiHe to turn. In advance of this toivn, and 
between it and the British force, was a succes- 
sion of walled enclosures, filled witli sldnuishcrs. 

These enclosures joined themselves on to a village 

united with Undo by a narrow passage, and all tho bouses in 

which iverc loop-holed and occupied. The narrow 

passage referred to was also commanded by loop- of u.o 

holed houses on either side of it, whilst tho enemy 

bad placed their batteries so as to pour a concentrated fire on 

troops advancing against tho town. 

It was impossible to turn snob a position; it was mni-derous 
■B-oi-t to attack it ia front. But if lio w.as to got 
on at all Havelock had no option, iho simplo lojatjirk'it iti 
motto of “move straight forward,” omboclying a 
nrinciple which has never failed wlion tried by British troops 
against Asiatics, must bo adopted. After a steady reeonnais- 
sauce> thou, Havelock gave his orders. Covering his main body 
with * armed with the Enfold rillc, ho opened a 

heavy fire from them and from his guns on the more ndvancefl 
positions of the enemy. Tliis fir© drove tliem from those posi- 
tions and forced tliom to take refuge in tho loop-liolcd liouses. 
At theso Havelock then sent tho 78th Highhuulers and tho 
Jfadras Fusiliers. (lallantly did they advance. 

But to dislodge an enomy from loop-holed houses, wtmccf's. 
gitigly, one after anothor, is deadly work. So onr men found 
it. Havelock, therefore, ordered Up the C4th. Their advance 
decided the day. Tho enemy were either bayoneted in tlio 
houses or sought refuge in flight. 

But the town of TJinio was still in tho enemy’s possession, 
and, what was of more consoipienco, fresh tronjis 
were observed hastening domi the Lakhnao road *** 

in its direction, Havelock at once made ptepata- 
tion.s to moot them. Hrawing off his fmeo on to a siiot of drj- 
ground between tho villago and the town, he placed liw guns 
ill a ])Osition to eomniand tho high road, by which ahmo he 
could bo attacked, and w'aited for tho movement of tho onemv 
further to develop itself. In a short time it was manifest lie 
would be attacked, The rebels weie nmrcliiiig in dense nne^'-es 
upon him. Havelock’s Joy ivns great. He "felt that he liad 
thoiu. llestraining his impatience fill they wore well within 
distaiice, he sudthmly opened upon tlietn 'from both arms a 
withering fire. It stopped them. They attempted to deploy. 
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But on either side of them were swamps and marshes. Conse- 
quently, their horses and thoir gtina stuclc fast, 
their infantry floundered. All this time they 


Success of his 
manoeuvre* 


were exposed to a coutinuous fire. Being what 


they were, they did not then make the one movement, a straight 
rush, which might have saved them, Meanw^hilc, some of our 
,men, wading in the marshes, made their presence pierccptible 
on either flank. That was the final blow. The rebels gave way, 
and fled precipitately, leaving in our possession fifteen guns. 

In one of his letters written during his advance on Kanhpur, 

He determines to ^ think it was just after the battle which gave 
follow Bp the him that place, HaVelock remarked that, viewing 
his position, he suddenly recollected “ old Frede- 
rick at Lenthen,” and acted accordingly. Probably no man 
had more completely studied the campaigns of that great master 
in the art of war, as well as those of his immediate successo^^^ 
in the roll of Fame. If he had learned from Frederick the 
mode in which to turn to his own advantage a false position 
occupied by himself, he ever adhered strictly to the Napoleonic 
maxim of promptly folio ndng up a victory. He could not at 
Undo put into execution this maxim in the manner which 
would have gladdened his heart— -for to carry it out efficiently 
a general has need of cavalr;^, and Havelock had but sixty 
sabred. But he could and he did work it in the only way open 
to him. Notwithstanding that he and his men were under the 
terrible July sun of India, he determined to push on after the 

GKcs.i(i‘(iiicn should have satisfied 

tbcirfood; the cravings of exhausted nature. He ordered, 

^ T 1 1 j “ halt; and while the coolcs prepared the 
food, and the doctors attended the wounded, he caused to be 
disabled tbe fifteen guns he had captured, for want of cattle to 
take them with him ! 

At the end of three hours the men again fell in, and pushed 
forwards-always towards Lakhnao. They had 
Krui!" mivvchoA SIX miles, when suddenly they came in 

• 4. + ;i -u ^ walled town, situated in the open, and 

intersected by the road winch they must traverse. This was 
the town of Bashiratganj, It looked very formidable. In 
Fiwo the cnewy front of it was a large pond or tank, swollen by 
ttXrd. inundation to Hie form of a river. 

« On tbc Lakhnao side of it was auother pond or lake 

traversed by a narrow causeivay. It possessed besides a wet ditch’ 
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and il's niain gate was defended, by an oartbwort and four guns, 
and flanked on both sides by ioop-lioled turrets. Havelock 
halted bis men, while be rode to reconnoitre. The soliemo 
that his brain then conceived was very daring. It had, too, 
this great meiit that, if successful in every detail, the enemy 
-fvonld be destroyed. He conceived in a word the idea of amns- 
jmr the rebels with a cannonade, whilst he should send the Cith 
thorn off from tto causoway _ When he 
should consider that movement suiBcioutly pro- attacking in 
nounced, he would storm the town with the 78tb JXthcmoir. 
gnil the jHadras I’usilmi's, and catch the oneiny 
between two foes. He succeeded in all, except in the most 
decisive, of his combinations. He 2>oin‘ed a tremendous fire on 
the town, whilst the 6ith made a Bank movement to his right ; 
theQj when he deemed the moment to have arnved, bo sent on 
his remaining infantry at the main gate. But — 

’'one of the chains in bis scheme had snapped. 

The fi-ith had not reached the causeway— and the cm tbna'ofr. 
main body of the enemy escaped across it. 

giill the loss of the rebels that day had been goverc. It was 
computed that not loss than four hundred of them 
had been killed or wounded. On the Biitish side uc*'ih of tij? 
oighty-cight had been placed hors dc comhai — but ® 

two battles had been gained ! 

But the thoughts of the General that night were not consol- 
ing. It was nut alone, or oven mainly, that his 
losses in the fight had been hea\’y. Sickness also rJ^AVui- 
had done its work. On the morrow of the two 
battles ho could nut, deducting tho necessmy 
guards, place in lino mote than eight hundred and fifty infantry, 
lie knew that in front of him wuro places to bo traversed or 
stormed, tho means of defonco of which exceeded those of the 
places by had already conquerotl. Then, loo, ho had no means 
of canying In's sick. He could not leave them. 

Ho could not Sparc a sutficient force to guard 
them, Bui perhaps lu's btrongest diflicnlt}' lay in the fact that 
every step forwards would take him further from his base, and 
ho had informaHon that that base was threatened. Xiind *Sahib, 
iu fact, had no sooner hoard nf tho onward move of the British, 
than ho sent a considerable body of cavalry across tho river to 
cut olf their coianmnicationK with Ivuiihpur. 

Such arguments as these were sufficioat to make oven Have- 
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look besitate. But with thorn came the other conaiderationi — 
the possibility, notwithstanding all these obstacles, of success. 
But he could not help putting to himself this pertinent t^ues- 
, tiou: — What sort of siiccess would it bo? If. 
or^ulu'Jo on the morrow of bis first march he- could bring 

consiJwauons hundred and fifty infantry into line, 

how many would ho be able to muster on the morrow of the 
fourth? This question was answered hy the General’s own 
Quartermaster-General in a telegram sent to the Commandcr-in-'' 
Gliief. “IVe could not hope to reach Lakhnao,” telegraphed 
Xiieiitenunt-Colonel Fraser Tytier, on the Slat, “ with six 
hundred effcctiva Burupeans; we had then to pass the canal, 
and force one and a half mile of streets" — and this in face of 
some thousands of trained and disciplined soldiers, and an armed 
and countless rabble ! 

I do not think the soldier lives who would fail to justify the^_ 
resolution at which Havelock arrived the following morning, 

, , , , to fall hack on Mangalwfir, and to ask for re- 
bK-k^tm' ** * infoi'cementa. From Mangalwar it would be 
possible to send tho sick and wounded to 
Kunlipur without permanently weakening his force. Ho 
olfectod this movement the following day without haste, and in 
tho most perfect order. He did not march before 2 p.nr., and 
then xedred only to Hnao. Tho following morning (Slsfc) he, 
fell back on IVIangalwiir. Thenco he despatched his sick and 
wounded into Kanhpur, and a letter to General Neill, stating 
that he had been forced to fall back, and that to enable him to 
reach Lakhnao it was necessary that he should recoive a rein- 
forcement of a thousand men and another battery of guns. 

Neill received this letter the same day, Ho had assumed 
NdiuiK.t(>bp«r. at Kanhpiir on the 24th, and in a few 

juti troops there had felt the effect of his 

vigorous and decided character. Neill was a very 
remarkable man. By tho “law of desert” he stands in the 
very front rank of those to whom the Indian mutiny gave an 
opportunity of distinction. It would be difScult to pnt any one 
above him. Not only did he succeed in everything ho under- 
took, hot he Bucceedea when the cases were all but desperate. 

succecded because bo dared; because he throw 
ou-r-UentTai Ncili. ^uto all hc attempted the onergj'' of one of the 
most determined diaracters ever bestowed on man 
Such a man could not fail, and live. His whole soul was in 
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liis profession.- !He liad made liis regiuteut, tliG ULidias Piisiliers, 
cfjual to any regiment iu the ’ivorhl. At Calcutta, ho ljud 
inaugurated, hy his dealings avitli the r.tilway oHicials, the 
jirincipio of prompt ohedionco to military requirements. A I 
Baiidras he liad, by his vigour and dGcisioii, crushed an out- 
break, ^vMcll, had it been Buccessful, would have raised all the 
country to the north-west and to within a hundred miles of the 
capital, ‘the same qualities displayed at Allahahud had savetl 
that important fortress. In the moment of success, wlion men 
bad begun to stake all their hopes on hi.s advance to Ki'mliphr, 
be ^Yas suddenly suporaeded by Havelock. And now, second 
to that general, ho was at Kanhpur cojnmandiug tlioro a few 
invalids, wdth the commission to finish the fortified work on 
the river, to erect de pouf— so that on the subviding of 
the ^vators a biidgo of boats might bo established — and to send 
on to his senior owcor all the roiuforcenients in men and 
material be might receive. 

Neill, I have said, assumed command on tbo 2-1 th of July. 
Tie bad been but, ill-satisfied with tbo stato of ^ 

aftaivs, as ho found them, at KtlnUpur, The looa- jn 
tion of the troops ai)pcared to bini faulty j Iho 
camp pitched wthout method or arrangmnent; no effectual 
steps taken to put a sto]) to the pliuideiing in the city — a 
plundering canled on by our European and Sihh soldiers.* 
But on the 24tb be wa.s master, and could remedy those evils. 
Ilis first act on the 25fli was to appoint a super- 
VIA^'Ir!^mA rd ■pi/bce ; ko’rc-ekixWndii rntfiinfAy ;m?i ^ 
order in tlio city and ha?:aars; to put a stop to plundering. 
Eo announced hi.s assumption of comniaiul, and notified the 
eariydug out of tbo measures above stated in a telegram the 
eamo day to tbo Commaudor of the Forces, Sir Fatrick Grant, 
The spirit of the man showed itself in the last sentence of this 
tolograin ; — “ All well here. I will hold inv omi against any 
odds." 


Ho was a bold man who would thus write under existing 
circumstances. Kot only was Neill aware that • 

Kanjt tSaliib, distant from him but twonty-foiir 
miles, w.as tbreatoniiig to cros.s the river and to 
attack him, but. lie had received information that the mutinous 


42nd Native Xnfimtrv were within eight miles of the station, 

V O * 

i 1 ... . 


* rrmite /ournat o/ J[?ri3aJi't;r-<?£}i€raf JWtfi, utipwMiflKsI. 
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and that other native regiments wore gradually collecting on 
the right bank of the Jamnah with the avowed intentiori of 
making a dash on Kanhpiir. But hTeill was not disturbed. 

\i the 4:2rid tit© within, rench,” he. rfewrieid in hi& on 

the 30th, “ I will deal them a blow that will’ astound them.” 
With the levies of NduA Sahib ho did deal. On the 31st ho 
senca despatched a party of fifty Busiliers and twenty- 

John Gordon to five Sikhs, with two G-poundors and a Sj-incli 
clear the nier mortar, manned by six gunners, under the com- 
mand of his aide-de-camp, Captain John Grordon, of the Gth 
Regiment N,I., in the steamer to Jaiamao,"^ to seize the boats 
in which it was reported ll^aua Sahib intended to cross the 
river. The party destroyed several boats, carried off six or 
eight, and returned to Kanhpur the next dfiy.* 

R^oill meanwhile had been receiving small reinforceinonts. 
He was daily expecting half a battery (Olpherts’s), with which 
to reinforce Havelock j but unfortunately there was a deficiency 
of gunpowder—and no gunpowder could he expected for a 
July 30 . week. Under these circumstances, and in view of 
ccmsWeTAVioTia fact, that OH the 30th ho received from 

• Groneral Wilson, commanding before Dehlf, a letter 

’ intimating that it might bo nece&sary for Mm to 

retire on K-amah and of the other, that his own position was 
threatened from the west, it became more than ever necessary 
to show a bold front, and even, whenever feasible, to strike 
a blow. The one thing neeessaiy for the success of Heill’s 
views in this respect was that Havelock should contiftUG to 
move successfully on to Lakhnao. 

This being the ease, and the character of the man being con- 
sidered, some idea may be conceived of the fury 
seized him when he received, on the night 

SJrKS' / aveloolt, in- 

on uuio. toi-ming turn ot Ins retrograde movement, add that 

ho could not advance until he should receive a 
reinforcement of a thousand European infantry and aurttK^j* 
battery of guns. A second letter merely as^d for all the 
infantry that conld be and half a battery. "With tho 

demand for guns came, too, the information that of the fifteen 
pieces btken from the enemy every one had been destroyed. 

* Jajamfio is on tbo OudU side of the Ganges, tircntr-two miles north-wesl 

Oi UBuO* 
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“Our fresthje horo is gone," records ijfeill in liis journal. Tlie 
letter from Oeneival Wilson vras bad enougli, — but that was only 
a pos.sibility — it might not happen. But this retirement, tlie 
death-blow to all his hopes, had actually occurred. \yho, he 
ashed himself, was to blame for it ? He did not take long to 
answer. He had no love for Havelock. Ho had felt deeply the 
slight, as he considered it, that he, the second in coinniand, had 
not been invited to assist at the councils of war which had been 
hold; that, although asked to comimmioato unreservedly with 
Havelock, he had been told to address his Adjutant-General. 
These things had chafed him. And now this retreat hud come 
to up.iet all his calculations. Ho could not restrain hitiisoU’. 
Ho had been asked to conimnnicate “ unreservedly ” with Have- 
lock through his staff. Ho determined to write “ unreservedly ” 
direct. Ho did so.^ Havelock replied in the indignant touo 

* The following ts the text of tlio most aalient part of Noiira lottor; — " I 
Into last night loceivcl yours of G r.u. yesterday. I dcqily regrot yon tmvu 
fiilloti back one foot. Thu offoct on onr prugtigL* is vory had iiKlorid, Yotir 
camp was not pitched yesterday before all inmmer of reports woro rife in tlio 
city — that yon hud retiiriioit to get more guns, having lost all jou toolc aw.iy 
with you. In fact, the belief nmotigst all is that jou have bi^eii dcfoaled 
and forced hack. It has been most ut>fortiinute yoilr not bringing an}' gmiK 
aipturod from tho eitomy. Tno n.itives will not bclicvo that yon huvi* 
Captured one. The effoct of your retrognade niovetnont will bo vm' iujurion« 
to our CiLUbo every wlioro, and bring down upon n.s many wiio would otUersvi.-'c 
have hold og, or cn*en sided with iia. Tito troops at Gwilli.ir havo marched, 
w It other to this or Agra is not yet known. Tho troops collected at X''athgarh 
will very soon follow. Tliey arc now juimd by the I'dnd X.I., whieli Jiave 
passed on. I could not niovo out and intercept them .... You talk of 
ftdvaneitig as j-oon as reinforcemoats reach yon. Yon repdre a battery and 
a thoiisaiul European infantry. As regirrds the batter}", half of Olplieitd-s 
will hi! in this innrning; the other half started yesterday or to-tl.iy from 
AIlilhabiitL This will dciaiii you tivo or six days more. As for tho infnitry 
you rcHpiiro they are not to bo liad, and if you are to wait for them Lakhnno 
will follow tho fiito of ICdnhpirr. Agra will he investetl: this pheo ab'**' 
tho city will bo oeonpied by the enemy. I havo no troops to kei’p them out. 
and wo will bo .starved out. You ougltt not to retirnn a day wlioro yon roe. 
When tile iron guns art) sent to you, also the half-buttery, uml the company 
of tho SItli escorting tl, you ought to advance again, and not k dt tuifil you 
‘'*iavc rcstnud. if possible, tho garrison of Liklniao. lieturn hero sharp, for 
ilioro is innich to be dune l>etween this and Agni and Dehli." In his reply, 
Ilaveiock desorilieil Ibis letter ns “the most ext monli nary letter lie had ever 
poriiscd.’’ “Tlioro uuitt bo au end.” he wont on to say. “to ibosi* j)rocet.<lirn.^s 
at cnee. I wrote to you confidentially on the stale of affairs. \on s-nd me 
h lek a letter of eemsuro of my mcsTSure.s. njprtmf and advice for the fuinre. I 
do not want ami will not receive any of them from nn officer mnier my crnn- 
nmnd, be his experience what U may. UuderstanJ thur distinctly, and that a 

VOL. Ill, Z 
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Jlrt\v]oc!r, and is 
rel lilted, «nii 
makes an ameufJe. 

I85T. 
August 2 


"liicli miglit liavo boon ©xpeoted. By tliia time tlic first fixirst 
of Neill’s anger 'was over> and tlie rejoinder lie 
sent to Kavelook’s reply was pronounced by the 
liigli autliovity to ■svliioh. it was referred the 
acting Commander-in-OMef, to be ‘'perfectly nn- 
exceptionable.” The matter was then allowed 
to drop, hut the correspondence had produced 
between the two generals a coolness which, whilst it did not 
interfere wdth co-operation for the good of the State, could yet 
never be forgotten. 

On. the 3rd of August Havelock was reinforced by Cipher ts’a 
half-battery and a company of the 84:th. Hopes 
irttipiiu:?: receives had been held out to him that the 5ih T'oeilicrs 
and the 90th Light Infantry would reach Kauhpur 
early in August. Had the Government of India 
only tnken the precaution to disarnr the native regiments at 
Dauapur early in Jiine, this might have been possible. Bbt"' 
the fatal trust in men known to be untrustworthy had kept 
the 5th FuRiliors in Eihdr and had stopped the onward progress 
of the 90th.'^ This culpable weakness made itself felt in 
Lakhnao as well us in Bihar. But the disappointment only 
roused Havelock to renewed exertion. On the 
il'iv inlo niirtv, 4tb of August, having then about fourteen bnndred 
August i. effective men under his command, two heavy guns 
(2I-pounder8), two 24-pounder howitzeis, and a 
battery and a half of guns, ho started a second time in the 
direction of the besieged Besidoncy. Having heard that the 
ire finds town of Bashiratganj bad been re-occupied in 

enemy strongly force, he hivouacked that night at tJnao. Leaving 
msiilratgudj, place early the following morning, he found 

the enemy occupjdng a position very similar to 
that from which ho had dislodged them on the 29th of July. 
This time ho determined there should he no mistake ; that, if 
the enemy would only wait the completion of his tuniing 

couflideratinu of tlio ob-structiou that would arise to the pnhlic service at this 
Kioment alone prevents ino from taking tbo stronger step of placin'' vou 
under arrest Von now stand warned. Attempt no further dietntton. 1 
have my own teapons, winch I will not communicatti to any one ami I alone 
am ri“.poiisibln for the couisc which I have pursued ” 

ahyin/’ wrote a joumaligt at the time, “ that H.HL'h 
90th and olh liusthers have been retamed, though grievously required to 
reinforce IVLinlipdr.” / 
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ittoyemont, they should not escape. ITavolocl: then ordered the 
advnuco by the road of the hoavy guns, supported by tlio 1st 
Madras Fusiliers and the 84th Foot; whilst the 78th Iligh- 
laiidera, tho Sikhs, and illaudo’s battorj'- should 
turn the village on its loft. Tho heavy guns, 
commanded by Lietitonant Crump of tho Madras 
Artillery, a very able and gallant officer, speedih' dislodged 
tho enemy from tho outer defences. As they retreated onr 
infantry advanced. Meanwhile tho turning movement gicaily 
disc^uietod them. They saw that if carried out it 
would entrap thorn. Bewildered by tho progress ^ 

it was making, and much oinbarrassed by tho firing 
in front of them, they wore stricken by panic and fled across 
tho causeway. This flight saved thorn from cer- 
tain and entire destruction. Tho turning move- 
ment had not been comxfleted. Still it had progressed so far 
that in their flight across tlio causeway tho rebels came under 
tho fire of the guns of Maude’s battery and were 
mown down in numbers. The heavy guns con- 
tinned all tliis time their destmetive fire, silencing 
the guns of tho oiioiny and forcing them back. The rebels did 
indeed for some time longer bold villages to the right and left 
of the town, but in tho ond they were forced out of these. 

Still, though tho enemy was beaten, “tho whole transaction,” 
to use the hniguago employed by Lion tenant- Col on el Tytler Ui 
Sir Patrick Grant, “was most unsatisfactory, only two sumll 
iron guns, formerly captured by us, and destroyed, in our 
ideas,*' being taken.” 

Tho loss of our force had not been largo. Two had been 
killed and twentj'-tlircc wounded. The los^ of 
the rebels was estimated at three hundred. But at 

there were weighty considerations to sbiy further a.hoFiijni|rt 
advance. Cholera had broken out in the camp. 

This disease and fever had placed fievonty-flvo men on the sick 
list. In the action at Bashiratganj one-fourth of the gun am- 
nuiuitlon had been expended. Between that tovm and Lakhnao, 
was a deep river, tho Sili, and three strong places, gtinnlcd, it 
was believed, by 80,000 men. The zamindars, too, had risen on 
every side in bodies of live hundred or six hundred, independently 

* Til ost' vert' iiic giiiia capitirt-J on tho 20tli of .bily, Ooiund Il.u'd'V'h 
rojtnrlotl jogiioUui^ tlu-ni thatthoy lui’l btn’n “dbiniintloJ by t3ir*Ct>tnT:ii!ui;iut 
of Artillory ; so inipi'rfectlv, howorer, that the taoiuy noaiu iireJ oat of thoui." 

z 2 
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of tlie regular troops. “ All tlie men killed yestcrdaj,” ^vTote 
;iittd lie coTititiuDd Colonel Tytler, “ 'wore zamindars.” But even 
ia ndvniir/; Ills woro tli6 force able to reacli Laklinao what could 
?nw been^Ereiitiy it pffoot, enfeebled and wom oiif, against the 
rediicfd. myriads who would oppose it in the streets ? On 

the morrow of the fight at Bashiratganj it was impossible to 
parade nine hundred infantry. To what extent would this 
number be reduced in fighting its way to the Residency? , 

These were potent reasons against an advance, but there 
other oitiMdcni- others still stronger. Intelligence reached 

tiQiw which Havelock on. the 6th. that the men of the Gwalidr 
Influenced him. contingent had successfully mutinied against their 
own Maharajah, and were threatening to move on Ealpi. Kalpi 
was a position which would threaten Kanhpiir, and menace the 
communication with Allahabad. It is true that, had it been 
possililc to strike a decisive blow at Lakhnao, the striking of it 
would have been the best reply to any demonstration on Ralph , 
Not less true that a defeat involving a heav 3 ’' loss to the force in 
an attempt on Lakhnao would precipitate an^' such demonstra- 
tion, The intelligoncQ regarding the G-waliar force then 
brought home to Havelock for immediate decision the question 
of advance or retreat. The advance could scarcely be successful, 
and yet failure in it involved, in Havelock’s opinion,^ tJie 
destruction of Ins force, and ^vith it, possibly a disaster at 
Ranbpfu-. Retreat only risked Lakhnao. But did not an 
nnsuccesMul advance subject Lakhnao to a risk even greater? 

No sensible man will deny that, under the circumstances of 

Thrncaonor Havelock exercised a wise juflgment in 

auciriiu,^ to re-tire and. w.?jA fnv a. 

He fell back on Mangalwar. He lay ZTe t 
four daj^s recruiting his men. On the 11th he purposed to 
I'ecross into Kanhpi'ir. But, learning tha^t the 
rebels had established them solves in con sid grab] e 
force at Bashiratganj, with advanced partiixs nt 
Linao, prepared to disturb him while crossin^^ he 
1 to anticipate them. For the third 

t^,he advanced along the Lakhnao road, pushed the advaneVi 


fjM MmigftliMlr, but 
a:;j(n adv/incei tn 
OTili'r to cover Isi^ 
pa‘y!:ige of t!ie 
er. 
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parties of the enemy out of TJnno, and bivouached near that 
town for the night. At dawn the following day, the I'^ith, ho 
set out and found the enemy strougl}’ intrenched 
behind earthworks in a village in advance of 
Bashiratganj. Covered by his artillery and slrirmiBlicrs, Uave- 
lock advanced in echelon of huttalions from his right. The 
pwumjy nature of the gi'ound delayed the advance of the heavy 
guns, and the British troops suffered somewhat meanwhile from 
the enemy’s fire. M'heu the British guns were in position, they 
opened on the eartliworhs ; hut, as might have been expected, 
tlio hre made little impression. Havelock, theicforc, determined 
do tiy the effect of an infantry charge. Under his orders the 
78th Highlanders precipitated themselves, without firing a 
shot, on the earthworks in front, while the JIadras Htisiliers, 
to whom the turning movement had been intrusted, look them 


in flauli. d'he result was decisive, Iwoof the Ul^ raemv 
enemy’s guns were captured and turned on them, at ini.!iirHiFit>j.' 
They fled in disorder, leaving about two hundred 
killed and \vouuded. Our loss amounted to thirty-flvc. 

Having thus scared away the enemy, Havelock leisurely fell 


back on the 13th, and hy 2 o’clock of »hat day had rocrossed into 
lianlipur without a casualty. IHs Iroops were takcu over in the 
steamer and in countiy boats towed by the steamer, the current 


being still too strong to pci-mit the putting together of the 
bridge of boats, materials for which had been proitarod. 

In his absence Koili had not been idle. The night of the 
5th of August intolligouco had reached him that 
a party of the mutinous 42nd Kntivo Infantry, 
aided by FOine ditaffocted villager, had plundered 
part of Bithur, and had sacked the houbo, ami carried off the 
two daughters of Suhahdrir Nurain Ihlo, a relative of Kanu 
Sahib, but who, throughout the mutiny, had heen staunch in 
his allogitnice to the Lritisii, and had suflered much persecution 
in consequence. Neill at once oitlered a party, , 

commanded by Captain J. Gordon, and accompa- cip'ai'i j;t:.'r^.^ri 
nitd by the Suhabdar referred to, to set out at day- 
break the following inoming in the steamer for Bithiir. Gordon 
started at 4 o’clock on the morning of the hth, liaving undor 
him forty men of the Jladras Fusiliers, twcnty*livo c, 

Sikhs, and six gtmncrs. in charge of two six- 
])Oumiei>i and a aJ.-iuchmorUir. I’assiug Bitluir, Gordon noticed 
ihut the roof of one of Nana Sahib’s houses wan crowded with 
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Tneid. He piomptly opened fire Tipon. and dispexsed tlaese. He 
tlien sent a party on eliore to endeavour to recove i’ tlie daughters 
and propel t.y of the SuLalidar — ^iiie latter accompanying it. In 
"botli attempts ‘success attended its eftbits. The steamer, whoso 
guns had meanwhile effected considerable damage on the houses 
and shipping of the rebels — sixteen boats having been sunk — 
picked up the Subahdar,*^ his daughters, and property, and 
reached Kanhpur at six if clock that same evening. 

A third steamer expedition nnder the same officer, Captain 
Gordon, was organised for the 8th. The object 
this_ time was to intercept the troops of Hanti 
Siihib, who had begun the previous evening to 
cross the Ganges three miles above Bithiir. The steamer, 
having on hoard the same numher of ti-oops as on the 0th, 
Sot out again at 4 A.n. As she steamed hy Bithiir a shot 
was directed at her from the shore, This was followed^ 
hy a heavy musketiy fire, and it soon became evident that 
the place was occupied by a strong body of the mutinous 
P2nd. The steamer letiirned the fire from guns and Enficlds aa 
she slowly steamed on, the Sipahis following her, taking advaii- 
tago of Gvciy scrap of cover for three miles. At this point the 
current was so strong that the Bteamer could proceed no further. 
The Sipahis then took possession of a house on the hank and 
opened a heavy fire ; but they were speedily shelled out of it. 
Captain Gordon, unable to make furihcr way against the cur- 
rent, ascertained by olhor means that no troops wore crossitm 
ami then hmied the head of the steamer down stream. Bu/ 
ai'tei passing Bilhur, she struck heavily on a sand-bank 3for- 
tunateiy; this, sand-bank was. bayanrh mna]tat)iy rajijYo Tbmnj 
the steamer remained all night. The following nmrnin^ tho 
enemy brought some guns to bear upon her, but the '^reat 
strength of the current bad enabled her to cut her way thinn-h 

Captain Gordon had aBcertaincd that tho number of miiti- 
neors, regular troops, at Bithur, amounted to about two 


* “ \\ c ilica took on Ijonnl tijo SuTjalwlni niitl tlio Sikli^j U'lir, d i 

qmty iiajjpy. Imviiig recoverml liis two little" duihfow ‘S'’'™? 
Hieirt (tlio is reiilU n iicantiful lUlln “if?" 
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^ thousand. He made his report accordinglj' to Brigadier Keill. 
j AVith a soldier’s true instinct, Xeill, the next 
; morning, marched about two liundrcd men and 
J four guns about three miles on the Bitliur road, 
f passing the city on the way. This movement had the best 
' effect. It gave coiilidonco to our well-wisiiers, and discouraged 
the rebels and their frieuds. The movemout was repeated the 
following day and the day after. 

I have already stated that General Havelock re-crossed on the 
l3th. Ho at once assumed command. The iia\ pIocT: re- 
meeting between the two generals was outwardly ' * 

friendly; hut it was impossible, after the cor- AuE;n''m3.* 
rcspondence I have alluded to, that there should be any real 
cordiality between them. At an iiitorWc w on tlio following daj" 
Keill expressed to Havelock bis opinion that Lis men were not 
then in a lit state to march on Laldmao ; that thcyrcrpiiied rest, 
.end should not bo unnecessarily exposed; that it was itidispcn- 
sable that the rebels at Bithvir should be dealt witli lir.st. Tlie 


private journal of Neill shows that lie still lield to his previous 

opinion, that in retiring after his fij^t victory, on the 2yth cd' 

July, Havelock had committed an error whicli could not be 

redeem ed until lie had received largo reinforcements. I cwuinot 

concur in tliiswiew. Snbsefxnent events jiro^e, I think, that it 

■was not well fotxnded. Indeed, considering the 

immense temptation to Havelock to advance, the tiip 

pain winch the issne of tlie order to retreat cau.sod 

him, I cannot but regard his rcHistanco to that i.ivLnuijii'itifiM 

temptation as the most heroic act ovun of his 

heroic career. 


Havelock allowed his troops to rest on the 14th .and 15th. 
At 4- o’clock on the morning of the IGth, leaving 
only a hundred memni dor Neill in the intrenched 
camp, lie marched against Bithiir. The rebels at that place. 


now nugmentod to nearly four thousand, were composed of 
Sipaiiis from the 17th, 28{b, Gist. G4th, and 42nd Native 


Infnntrv’; of the 2nd Begnlar and Grd Irregular Cavalry; of 
Numi tiahib’s retainers and two giin.s, Ifavelook found tlicm 
drawn u}) in advance of the cmstollated palace of Bitliur. Their 
position was strong, heiug defended by inlrenclied mud quad- 
rangles filled with i^ipahis, and slicltercd by plantations uf 
sugar-cane rising high above the head. Two villages, one on 
either fhink, and connected by earth-works, formed tlio .snjj- 
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ports of this position. Tiio villages v'erc stronglj occuiiied. 

. The enemy looked so formidable that Havelock 

HAvcToct Diarctfs Yesokfid to avail himself of his great snperiority 
lifwthGtf in guns. He made his men lie down, whilst for 
twenty minutes he poured on tho enemy a heavy 
iii-e from tho artilleiy and Enfield rifies. Tho gtme made, 
however, little impicssion on the quadrangles, and Havelock 
saw he must effect his purpose with the hayonei Covering 
his infantry with the Madras Ensiiiors, he gave tho order for 
an advance. The quadrangles were rapidly approached, hut 
wlien onr men were within trventy yards of them, 
the men of the 42nd Native Infantry, dressed 
liiyonots with ihfcir red coats, started up, and niet them. 

DuriDcn, Bayonets wore actually crossed, and it was not 

tlB sis-ty of the 42ud had fallen that they retired on their 
supports between the two villages. Havcloelc cannonaded this 
position for a time, but the enemy’s guns were so well served- 
that he again sent on the infantry. Another desperate contest 
ensued. The enemy defended their guns with 
viofprMt gi'sat spirit, and were only driven from their 
betartSMteE position hy hard fighting. Meanwhile a body of 
their cavalry, some two hundred strong, had made 
a raid on. our rear, killed twenty or thirty camp followers, and 
carried off tho mess property of the volunteers. This raid did 
not, however, affect the action. That was decided in front of 
Bithur by the defeat of the enemy, the capture of his position, 
and the loss of his two guns. 

Still, victory as it was, it was in every sense of the word a 
victory most exhausting to the victors. In tho 
uenriy’bOTieW. Begimcnt seven men died from sunstroke 

alone. Tho Madras Eiisiliers lost five from the 
same cause. In killed and wounded the British lost between 


and flglit 
wU)i great 
paliantry, 
l)ct are beatOE. 


fifty and sixty. The men were much knocked up from fatigue. ' 
They could not pursue the enemy, but bivouacked where they 
had fought. The next morning they returned to Kanhpdr. 

This was on tho 17th, General Havelock found u'aitiiig him 
Atigu^t W. on his return .a copy of the Cahutia Gazeitc^(\d.^i 
Hyeioci;, oii the 5th of August, containinjc the nomination of 
Major-General Sir James Outram to the military 
ct>»imand of the country in which he was one- 
^ I'atmg. He leanied, in fact, that he was super- 
Gcdod. He received this information from the Gazette alone. 
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Jt was accompanied by no comnmni cation to break tbo news, 
lie bad the harsh and bald announcement only. 

TliiSj then, was tlie result of his splendid daring, of his 
victories against Nana Sahib, of his stronuons 
efforts to reach Lakbnao ! Supersession I A hard tlifi of 
word to a victorious soldier ! For though Have- 
lock had failed to reach Lakhnao ho had over been 
victoa'ious. Supersession I The fii-st thought of a feoblo Go- 
vernment when their hopes have not been entirely fulfilled I 
With wiiat confidence could any man serve a Govenjraent 
which acted in tliis manner towards one who had shown, by 
pig daring, his self-negation, his devotion, hy his success 
wherever success was possible, that ho had never despaired of 
-th» safety of his couutiy. It was not in this way that Koine 
treated her generals. Terentius Varro carried rashness to its 
extreme when ho fought rjannibal; yet, recognising the 
patriotism of his motives, Homo received Varro with applause. 
Jibe thanked him for not having despaired of tho fortunes of 
the republic. Havelock was opposed to no Han- >nieroUc> cr 
jiihal, but ho had fought against an enemy ex- ^ 

ccediiig him in numbers, occupying chosen and 
well-fortified positions, and animated by the energy of despair. 
OircunistaiioGs liad forced him to emulate oven A'arro in rash- 
ness. lie had been compelled to risk much, to put aside the 
prudent part of tho regulathms of tho military science, to daro 
and to daro gI'catI3^ He had won all his battles. And, if in 
tho ultimate aim ho had not entirely encceeded, it was to a 
great extent bocanso tho fatuous action of the Government of 
India with respect to tho Sipahis at Hanupur had hiudered tho 
onward pi ogress of tho reinforccracutB b^* whoso aid nlono 
complete success would have been pos.‘=iblo ! 

And ho was superseded — -without a word— -by a simple 
announccnient in tlie Oazefte. Again was it 
apparent that success Avas the solo standard hy 
which, in thoso troublous times, the Government 
judged theii* servants. Iffark their action in this ' 

respect. At Ihinapur thej' threw on lylajor- 
General Lloyd tho nssponsihilby of disarming or 
of not disarming the Sipahis, That offiecT took thcreni k>u 
certain measures which Avere not successful. In const^C|Uei!CC, 
the Government supersede him, and announce their intention 
to bring him to a court-martial. At Agra, Krigadier Pulwhelo 
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fougAtaljattle wifb. tile enemj, and, tliougli one result of that 
battle was the retirement of the enemy from Agra, yet in the 
actual conflict he was heaten. The GoTcrmnent of India 
promptly refnove him from his command- Hr, AVilliam Tayler 
saved the province of Bihar, Then, in the dire extremity to 
which that piw'ince is again brought by tho action of the 
Government, he issues an order which in its operation might, 
under certain circumstances, expose the Government to tho 
chance of losing a few thousand pounds. Fortune brings on 
the spot a hcaveti-born soldier to avert that chance. Yet, 
because it had been incurred, Mr. Tayler is removed from his 
post, and professionally mined. Neill starts from Calcutta, 
achieves great things at Banaras and at Allahabad. The 
Government of India are impatient for him to march on 
Kanhpur, But the mutiny has caused confusion in every dc- 
pai tinent. Supplies have to be stored : carts to be collected ; 
elephants, camels, and bullochs to be brought in — and this'' 
when the whole civil organisation of the country is out of gear- 
heiH, aided nobly by the civil authorines, completes all his 
aizaugemeots. At last he is on the point of moving. But 
there has been some delay — ^necessary delaj" — yet delay. Tho 
very day lie telegraphs he is about to move on he learns that 
he has been superseded by Havelock. ^ . 

giving no rest night or day, dhpilayii . 

inspiiatiou to all around him, has nu»j yei ueeu BumcionUy 
expeditious for the occupiers of the gilded saloons of Calcutta. 
Again, the test of resnlts is appUed. Neill makes way for 
HavDioek, And now, under the inflnonco ihe test 

Havelock glares way to Outram. 

It is one of the gloiios of onr countrymen that, however . 
Tbe dieiingiiisiiitig acutoly they may feel a disappointment of this 

their public conduct. It 
. IB this recognition of, and this devotion to, duty, 
to stamp the Englishman He subordinates to it all toSe 
feelings. He may he keenly sensible of the iniusticenprnp- 
trated towards hiraseif, hut above himself is always his country. 

33 cmii)»noy He may haye ins own vie^va as to how that country 

li6 ffeold IjouTLcl to ^ovoto all liis 6ii6rp;]eg +o infiV* -rxno ’"i i h 

buewss tli6 orders of the (Jovermnont. Thus oftedTeij) 
Aud, now, thus also aoted Huwdook. stp^uedelf t 
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l-eo-arded himself to be, he Tvas as active, as daring:, dovoted, 
ns°vhen he ruled, the unfettered comniandor of tin independent 
force. ' Never indeed vras the exercise of the great qualities of 
resolution and energy more necessary than after Jus return 
jtjm the expedition against Bithur. Out of seventeen hundred 
Jjmrlish troops whom he had had altogether under his order 
from the time of his quitting Allahtibad, hut six hundred and 
aglity-fiTe romained oiTeetivc!. Kot only was ho 
Tlow compelled to abandon tor the moment all idea lUnjirr^ or 
of re-crossing into Oudh, but the action of the 
(Jv’fLlifu* contingent threatening Kal]ii rendered it doubtful 
vv'hether he could even hold Kauhpur. Were Kalpi to he 
occupied by this force, consisting of five thousand disciplined 
men, wtli thirty gnus, his cominunications with Allnhabild 
jai'dit at any moment he cut off. To the north, the Nawah of 
yarrnbhilbild was ready with thirty thousand men-— sonio 
riipahis, some raw levies— to tako advanhige of any difficulty 
which might threaten Kanhpur. It was, too, in tlie power of 
the rebels in Oudh to cross tlio Ganges al any point beloiv 
Kfuihpur, and acting singly, or co-operating possibly with the 
Gwdliiir troops, to endanger his communications. Of all these 
dangers ITavelock had the fullest cogni/anco. Yet his judgment 
was never clouded. To remain at Ki'mhjhir was undoubtedly a 
risk, hut to fall back on Allitlidhad would liave been a calamity. 
Not only would ho liavc lost by such a movement the prattttjc 
and the material advantages his victories had jj,, 
gained, but such a movement would have had the votii ami 

effect of uniting against him the now divided 
euuuima., aud of ■^ilacing, them., with more means at their dis- 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which ho had dis- 
lodged Niinu Sdliib, His central jiositioii, faultv as it was in a 
military ' . ' : • h ■ ■ ’ \ : 

then, to ■ ■ ' ! ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

to the lu ■■ ■ ^ 

that, if hopes of reinforcements were held out to him, he would, 
in spite of the very tbieatening aspect of affairs, continue to 
hold Kiiuhpur; that otherwise he should l»e forced 
to retire on Allahahud. The reply of Sir Colin AtpiO 
on this head was reassuring. Jloinforcemeuts m 

were on their wav. lluvelock resolved to await KAniitutr, 
thorn at K/tnhpfiv. 

The month that intervened between the battle of Bitliur and 
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the an-ival of Sir James Outram was rich in events, which, if 
not showy, were important On. the 20th of Angust the indc- 
fatigahlo Caphdn Gordon had again been sent on an expedition 
Caiit&in Gordon Steamer. 'I’his time ho %vaB to proceed 

ag.nn snceps dovTi the I'iver and destroy some sixty-two boats 
the Gauges. belonging to the Ouclh rebels, said to Jiave been 
collected opposite hiijghiit, in the !Fathjmr district. The opera- 
tion was One most necessaiy to he earned out, for it was by 
these boats that the Ondh rebels might hope to cross the liver 
and operate on onr communications with AllahfibAd. Gordon, 
taking with him one hundred men of the Madras dfusilicrs, 
twelve artillerymen, twelve Sikhs, and three pieces, started on 
the 19th. On the way dorvn the river, hundreds of horse and 
foot were noticed collected on the Oudh side, opposite the in- 
trenched camp of the British. The steamer was hind, at from 
more than one fort on the way down. The expedition, motr 
withstanding, was to a great degree successful, for the party on 
boax'd the steamer managed in four days to destroy thirty-five 
boats of various sizes. 


Arrangements meanwhile were made and carried out for 
sending all the sick and wounded who could hear 
journcy to Allahabad. Bciiiforcements gra- 
dually arrived in small parties ; the troops were 
allowed to rest after their fatigues; the regulations for the 
maintenance of public order were rigorously enforced; the 
works at the intrenchment were pushed on. In all these works 
the co-operation of the civil authorities, at the head of whom 
was Mr- Slierer, was of inestimable value. Our counti'vmen 
had the gratification also of welcoming fugitives from various 
parts of the country. On the 1st of September, Mr. and 
Mrs, Probyn and family, Mr, Edwards, and Mr. Jones, came in 
trom Oudh “They looked so joyous aud happy after their 
sufferings.’; ■ On the 4th eleven more (Eurasians) came in 
Horn Kal\n, their release having been negotiated some time 
before by General Neill with the Eajali of that place. To keep 
the men in spirits, games and races were instituted every 
evening; there were occasional theatrical performances and.d 
band constantly jdayed. * ’ * 

The feeling entertained by Neill towards Havelock had, T 


* Brigadier NeiU'a Journal. 
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Jiare saifl, never ‘boon vmy cordial. The two men wore not 

formed to act together. INoill had chafed much 

nndoT the inaction to which, since Ilavoloeh’s 

arrivni, he had been subjected, and he bad greatly tin^ rijiiit u-jn^- of 

feared that, in the advance which was to t.a he place, 

he would again be left behind. His gratiGcation, tlmn, ma^y 

be imagined w^ben, on tbe ovo of Outrain’s arrival, Haveloch 

informed him that the command of the right wing of the 

relieving force had been conferred npon him. 

Sir James Ontrani arrived at KAnbpnr on the loth of Sep- 
tembor. If there wore any tiling in the world which 
could reconcile a bncccssful soldier to supersession, 
it would he to bo superseded by such a man as Outram. Sir 
James Outram bore the highest character. He was a paladin of 
the days of chivalry and romance. To a fearlessness which 
no'ror I'ecogniscd danger, to a nerve that never trembled, to a 
coobiosa that never varied, bo added a generosity without stint, 
a forgetfulness of self rarely paralleled, a 3ovo of tho Kutirs 
nobility for its o^^■^l sake alone. Not idly had ho 1>oen c.illed tho 
Bayard of tho Indian army. Ho w'as withont fear and without 
roproaoh. Engaged in many contests, ho never fought for 
himsolf — be fouglit always tlio cause of Iboso whom lie believed 
to have been wronged. “When a man so acts — when ho gives 
Jiiinsolf, as it were, to others— tho thought of self always flies, 
So it was nutli Sir James Outram. Ho gave all bis energies to 
bis clients. On their behalf ho shikcd Iii.s ]irospcct.s, his posi- 
tion, iiis future, lie was appalled neither bj' tho power, the 
talent, the interest, of the side to which Ije was opposed. Ho 
had emi’ihatically the counage of liis opinions, and, convinced id' 
tlioir Eoundnes.s, he fought for them to tiio end. 

In an earlier part of this volume" I have stated that Sir 
Jinnes Outram had andvod in Calcutta on tho 1st of August. 
Hour daj's later be w.as reappointed Chief Commissioner oi' 
Ondh, and nominated to tho joint command of the Jhinapurmirl 
Kanhpur divisions — a command including practic dly the entire 
country lietweeii Calcutia and Agra. General 
Outram loft Calcutta nt onco by river steamer, -• 

.ami, after .a tedious voyage up the Ganges, ro.tched 
Alhituibild oil the 2iid of Septemhev, lie dcv(ttod 
tiirco days to the neeossarj* preparations. These made, lie sent 
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off, on tlie morning of tlie 6tli, the 6th Piisiliers, some detach- 
ments of the 64th and the 1st Madras Pusib'crs, and Major 
Byre's hattery of artillery — ^t,ho same -which, with 
a detachment of the 5ih, had relieved Arab— fol- 
lowing hitnself the same evening with the 90th 
Light Infantry. 

Bor the first three days the progress of the troops was 
ijearns that tlie ‘'-ineventfui. But on the fourth day, on arriving 
teb^isare iitteiiipt- at the camping-gronnd of Kaligaon, definite infor- 
ms to cut iiim ofl. peached Outram that a jmrty of insurgents 

from Oudh, in numher from three to four hundred, with four 
gtrns, had crossed the Ganges, near the village of Knndapati, 
on the trunk road hetween Bathpilr and AUahahdd. The object 
of this paity was evident. It was to sever the communications 
between Outram and AlldhdhM. 

Outram at once sent orders to the advanced gnard of his 

n5T.atei.esVm«iii ^ ^ On joining it, he 

EyreuEiiinpt aircctecf iUajor Byro to march against the enemy. 

Bor this purpose, he placed at that officer’s dis- 
posal one Irundred men of the 5th BusiUers, sixty of the 64rth, 
all mounted on elephants, and two guns, Borty men of the 1 2th 
Irregulars were directed to join this detachment on its march. 


same evening, 


Eyre set out on the 10th. On reaching, that 

„ ‘tM i HatgnoB, hs ms joined ^y■CaptoS 

ioreemen (the 12 th In-e- 

the enemy, gulavsj. As tueso men had made a forced niai’ch 

t n . t, ‘.’f to join him. Eyre rrudently 

resolved to halt for a few hours. By so doing he would refresh 
lus men, and still he able to reach his destination by daybreak 
Ho set out again at balf-past one in tbe mominr and camp fn 
mgW of Hndnrati at oatly dawn. The Till.i|ere whom ho 
mot reported tho rebels to bo close at hand, if not actually 
with™ the walls of the vJIago, and that their boats were 
momed about a mile off. Eyre at once oideied his cavaliT to 
gaUop at once to the gates of the totvn,_to guard them shSil.1 
the rebels snll ho there, -to puisne and hold them in ehcefc 

tofanhy^"'' 't- MeanwhUe he pressed on the 

The pruden^ of these dispositions was qniohly jnstiSed. 

rebels, leading almost at 4e same time of 
; ,, already cemmenced a 1 m^ 

retreat towards the nTor, and had just entered their boats Tvhon 
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' tbe cavalry came upon tliem. Tho latter, just in time to prevent 
tlie unmooring of tlio boats, kept tlie rebels fully occupied till 
the otlier arms sliould arrive. Then, ivbon these came up, 
Eyre gave orders to board. Tho onemy, crowded though they 
were, made for some time an obstinate resistance. At last, 
seeing that the day was going against them, they made a de- 
sperate attempt to blow up the boats and all therein. In one 
jioat only was the attempt partially successful. Tiecognising 
tho general failure of their scheme, and resolved not to ask for 
fquartor, they then threw their guns overboard, and precipitated, 
i themselves into tho river. Eyre at once drew hack his men, 
jaud opened upon tho rebels a grape and musketry 
nre, the oIToct t)f which was decisive. Not a man sept. n. 
Burrondered : — hxit only tlireo escaped. 

The effect of this decisive movement completely paralysed tho 
plans of tho mutinoers. It was felt all over tlio .p „ 

:L^ /1*T ilijTrD F C 

Euab. Anotner, and it was estimated, a larger iietion .!rf.‘Ms iiip 
party, had landed some four miles higher up with 
the intention of co-operating wdth the men against whom Eyre 
had inarched. But so great was tho terror caused by his victory 
that tiioy re-ombarked and xecrossed into Oudli before tho 
cavaliy could intercept thorn. The movement, so skilfully 
planned and so vigorously carried out, Imd, in fact, relieved Sir 
James Outram from tho danger, no light one, of having his 
communications cut off during the contemplated oimrations in 
Oudh.^ 

Thus seouro regarding his communications, Outram con- 
ihjned h2s 2}i2ii'cht Juhihpnr oja the 

IGtli of Septomher. His very first act was of a 
nature so noble, so generous, so disinterested, that ianh]»ur. 
had it been tlie solitary glorious act of his glorious 
life, it would have sudiced to surround his name for ever with 
a halo of veneration and respect — an act so rare, so striking in 


* Tlitit tins wns tlip view taken by the Gcricml is dear from the 

tlo=p!itoh to the CoaiinuTnler-iti'Cluer, «1utoc! tho lltb of Sc‘pte(nl>er ; “The 
irnporlJUiOe of this .sncce^a I noi sure, be apprecioted bv your Exrelh ncy 
mict tho Governor-Gcnenib 1 now consider my cominuiuc.ilioiis f-'v-uro, 
which otherwifo imiat have b-eii entirely cut off dtiriuj: our o[Tomiifin;! in 
Oiulh. A "etieml iiitjurrection, I tiin nsnireil, would hnyo r(.*nowe<l thronph- 
out tho Bindi hfid tho enemy not been destroyed, they being but the mlvnnet'l 
gtinnt of more formidable inradors.” 
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its self-abnegation, tbat lessor and ignoble iiatures, unable to 
comprehend it, endeavour to seek for it a motive 
Havelock Congenial to the temper of their own minds,— 
Oiegiorfof an act essentially genuine — pertaining 

to the nature of the man — consistent with every 


previous act of his life. 

Sir James Outram had been sent to Kanhpur to command the 
force which was to relieve Lakhnao. In accepting that com- 
mand he superseded the man whose flaring efforts with an 
inferior force to effect that relief had won for him the applause 
and admiration of his eountiymen. To the generous nature of 
Outram it seemed revolting that he should reap where another 
had sown ; that he should obtain the glory where another had 
endured the trials and the dangers. He could not do it. Ho 
was determined that it should not be done. Availing himself, 
Tiic order which of tho ciroumstance that wliilst, in a military 

he Issued on point of view, he was commander of the forces 

the occasion. ahout to march into Oudh, ho would also enter 

that country in a civil capacity, as its Chief Commissioner, ho 
published, the day of his arrival at Kdnhpiir, the following 
order : — ■ 


“ The important duty of relieving the garrison of Lakhnao 
had been first eutrusted to Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., 
and Major-General Outram feels that it is due to that dis- 
tinguished ofifioer, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already made to effect that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of the achievement. 

Maior-General Outram is confident that this great end for 
which Bngadier-Gcnerai Havelock and his brave troops have 
so long and gloriously fought will now, under the blessing of 
Providence, be accomplished. 

» The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and adralra- 
tion of, the brilliant deed of arms achieved by Bngadicr-Grcneral 
Havelock, and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
in favour of that officer on this occasion, and will accomnany 
the force to Laldinao mhis civil capacity, as Chief Commissioner 

^ Oudh, tendering lus military services to Brigadier-General 
Havelock as a volunteer. 


“ On tlioMlief of Laltlinao, the Major-General wiU resumo Hs 

position at tho head of the forces. 

• generosity I Only a soldier can appre- 

ciate the full orient of ahnegation of self wliioh it inTolied. 
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'ctTol] miirlit the illustrious wnrrior rrho then, commanded in 
Vi'af in India — well might Sir Colin Campbell, 
lljen announcing to the army this deed of real 
glory, write these glowing words: - Seldom, jer- 

haps never, has it occurred to a Commandor- 

•nJuliief to publish and confirm such an order as the following 

one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James Outram, IC.C.B. 

<*’with such a reputation as Major-General Sir Jaincs Outram 
2 jjis won for liimsolf, ho can well afford to share 
fl-lorv and honour with others. But that does sir ooim Camp- 
fot lesson the value of the sacrifice ho has ^tbo*ftriiQr. 
jnade with such disintoi ested generosity in favour 
of Biigadier-Goneral Havelock, C.B., commanding the field 
force in Oudh, 

Concurring, as the Commandor-in-Chiof docs, in everything 
stated in the just eulogy of the latter by Sir James Outram, 


His Excellency takes this opportunity of publicly testifying to 
the anny his admiration for an act of self-Bacrinco and gene- 
rosity, on a point which, of all others, is dear to a real solS.eT.” 

I cannot believe that there w’ill be one amongst my readers 
who will gnidgo the time and the space I have 
devoted to the complete elucidation of this - act of 
self-sacrifice and generosity.” The incidents of 
war often harrow the imagination. They bring to tbo surface 
many of the darker and the baser emotione of human nature. 
They show men to tho world with their passions excited often 
hoyond control, their woibt feelings rampant and raging. This 
was especially the case during the war with the mutinous 
Siptihis, and with the robolHous population generally. It is a 
relief to turn from tho contemplation of such incidents to a 
noble deed — a noble deed of a noble man — rinsnrpassed and 
unsurpassable of its kind — and which will have its record 


eternal as the language in which it has been chronicled. 
General ITavolock then reinnincd commander of tlio force 


that was to relieve Laklinao. Ho issued the same day an order 
acknowledging - the kind and generous dotormination of 3tajor- 
Gonoral Sir James Ontnmr, G.G.B., to leave to him tho task of 
Tolieving bakhnao, and rescuing its gallant and enduring gar- 
rison,” and expressing “ his hoj)e tbat tho trooiis will strive, by 
their oxcmplaiy’ and gsillant conduct in tho field, to justify the 
confidonce thus reposed in them.” 

Tho force now at Havelock’s disjiosal consisted of throe 
von. lit. - 2 A 
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thousand one hundred and seven ty-nane men of all arms.* 
He divided it into three brigades: — two of in- 
fantry, the third of artillery. Tlie first brigade 
relieving force, consisted of the 5th Fusiliers ; the Sith Kegiment, 
and, attached to it, two companies of the 64th ; and the Madras 
Fusiliers. It was commanded hj the gallant Neill. 

The 2nd Brigade, composed of the 78th Highlanders; the 
90th Xjigbt Infantry; and the Sikh regiment of Firdzpur, was 
commanded by Brigadier Hamilton, 78th Highlanders. 

The 3rd Brigade comprehended Captain Maude’s battery, 
Captain Cipher ts’ battery, Major Eyie’s batteiy of heavy' 
IS-poundexs, the whole commanded by Major Cooper. 

Besides these, there were a hundred and nine volunteers, and 
some fifty-nine of the 12th Irregulars, believed to he faithful, 
under the command of Captain L. Barrow. Major-Cenoral 
Outram was one of these volunteers. To defend Kdnhpiir 
during the advance on Lakhnao, there remained the Head- 
Quarters of the 64th Eegiment, under the command of Colonel 
■\Vilson. 

The whole of the reinforcements had reached Kanhpur by 
the morning of the 16th of September. It was decided, how- 
ever, not to attempt the passage of the river till the hrid^'^' 
boats should he completed. C ' 

The rebels, meanwhile, were on the alert. Oh the S 

Measures u-ker. to of the 17th, a paity of ^eir cavalry and i 
enter the -pn-ssnge With three guns, Cam© down to the oppo^ 
of the Gauges. reconnoitre. Their appearance was thel 

for the withdrawal to the right hanlc of a party of Sib 
had been sent across to cover the formation of th/^ 
Emboldened by this retreat, a detachment of the rebel 
crossed to an island, and, under cover of the long grJ 
there, opened a fire on the men working at the bridge 
few round and shrapnell shot from our heavy pieces soJ 
them away. 




* The numerical strength of the component portions of the force ,, 
follows 

European Infantry 2 sgs 

Ditto Yohmteer Cavalry - - - bne 

Ditto Artillery - - - , oao 

Sikh Infantry ------ q®! 

Native Irregular Cavalry - - _ . gij ‘ 


r 


Total 


3,170 
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Tlio bridge-tcad on tho opposite side avas covered by 
detachment from tlie British forco during tho 
night, and on tho ISth tho bridge had so nearly 
approached completion, that it was resolved to make arrange- 
ments at onco to effect a successful passage. On tho ISth no 
enemy was to be seen on the opposite bank. That morning 
four guns of Maude’s battoiy were cro.ssed over to the islaml 
above referred to, and tho 7Sth XTighlanders and tho 00th Light 
Infan tiy were marched to a position on tho river-hank, to be 
-ready to take immediate advantage of the completion of the 
bridge. Subsequently, part of the 90th and throe gnus of 
Maude’s battery crossed tho river. At eleven o'clock the enemy 
brought down their heavy guns, and opened fire on the British. 
The &'itisli gnns answered. The cannonade lasted three hours, 
when the rebels ceased it almost as suddenly as they liad 
begun it. 

On the 19th the bridge was readjn Tho English force crossed 
in tho following order. Tho 78th Highlanders 
led. They were followed by the Sikhs of tho 
regiment of riruj:pur, by tlio remainder of tbc 90th Liglri 
Tntan{r 3 % by Olpherts’ battery, by the Madras Fusiliers, then 
Her Majesty’s 84th and two coinpatiies of tho 04th, tho Volun- 
teer Cavalry and Iriegiilars, then half of Maude’b battery — in 
tho order named. 

As soon as they had crossed the troops were fonned into 
contiguous coluraiis at quarter distance, and tho 
84th were ordered to lio down, as they weio in 
tho line of tho enemy’s firo. Skirmishers from tho 
78fch JligUlanders wore sent oat at onco to cover 
tho lino. General Neill’s brigade w'as thou ordered to take up 
a position on the right of tho line, and to drive the enemy from 
some sand-hills occupied by them about six himdred yards in 
advance. Neill immediately moved forward his brigade and 
atfackod tlie cnomy. They mado a firm resistance, but were 
driven from their position. Whilst the infmtiy li.:ht wai; 
going on William Olpherls* brought up a half-battciy in 
splendid stylo, ami silenced the enemy's gnus. Tho enemy 


* Tt(’?!\i(Iin" this oQlcor, T/>rd Xfipicr of oa-o -*^ 0-1 to me: "I 

Imvo often seen 01]fhi*rts Ju nctlon, hat never iiYilliotit his Ue^^-tvin^ the 
"Victoria Cross.” 


2 1 » 
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slowly retired, arid, the cavalry having followed them n» to 
obseiwe, the force piled arms and laid themselves ont for brl^h' 
fast, pending the arrival of the camp equipage- This did hot 
reach the ground till past three o'cloch. ^ V ^ 

Tho next day was devoted to tho crossing of Eyre’s heavy 
Sept. 20 . hrought into camp hy noon. 

f'as'^agBofttie Tho arraugemente for the advance were then 
heavy guns. complete. 

At half-past five o’cloch on the morning of tho 21st the force 
started on its arduous task. The second brigade, 
.5ept. 32. having Olpherts’s battery attached to it, and with 
the volnnteer cavalry on its reverse fianh, led; 
the first brigade, witii Ma^ide’s battery, followed; 
then came Eyre^s heavy battery, escorted by the 5th Fusiliers, 
one wing leading, the other covering tho rear ; last of all, the 
12th Irregulars under Captain Johnson. The pickets of the 
previous night formed the baggage and rear guards. 

^ , T « r1 m ^ r '1^ t, ♦t Tw*- 

■ ■ I ' 

Tie 
two ■ 


V yt 

-pliehed before the enemy’s guns, five in number, opened nia. 
'fhey had playing on tho road one heavy gun defended by a 
-breastwork. The three English^ batteries at once replied, whilst 
the infantry marched through the swamp to the hard ground 
from which they could act on the ipar of the rebels. Just at 
this moment the rain carao down in torrents. This did not 
affect the assailants, but befoie they could reach the road behind 
■the village .the enemy had evacuated it. A rapid pursuit 
.'onsued. It was most successful. The volunteer cavalry cap- 
tured two guns, a set of colours, and an elephant, and killed 
■about a hundred and twenty men. It was said in camp that 
five men had fallen lo the sword of the GreneraTs son and aide- 
dB-camp, Lieutenant Havelock. Olpherts's battery, though 
. newly horsed witlibut half-trained horses, pushed on splendidly, 
V doing great e.xeoution. As tho infantrj'- advanced they found 
tho road strewed TOth shoes which tho rebels had cast off to 
facilitate their flight. But, fast as they ran, the English fol- 
, lowed to within mu.skot-.shot. I’his close pursuit drove the 
.enemy helter-skelter through the village of Undo, without their 
making eveu an effort to defend it. 
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Our men halted for hreath and a mouthful of food at Undo. 
They staved there hut half an hour Then. ^ , , 

pushing on, they reached Bashiratganj — like wise a momentary bait 
abandoned by the enemy in their flight — and put 
up fer the night in tlie sa?'ai, or travellers’ resting-plaee — a very 
largo building, capable of accommodating nearly the whole of 
the force. Thera . was not a man not wet to the bivouac for 
skin, for the rain had been of the pelting nature tbeuigbtat 
peculiar to the breaking up of the rainy season, i^aahfrutgauj. 
The baggage was some distance behind, but it came up two 
hours later, and afforded then to the tired combatants the 
luxury of dry clothes and a dinner. 

The force had thus reached with but a skirmish the farthest 
point of Havelock’s three brilliant inroads into Oudh. This 
time there was no talk of retreat. Yet, excited 
with victory, proud of their day’s work as they ^eu^*^*^*^* 
were, the men were not unconscious that their 
greatest difficulties lay before them. But, had those difficulties 
been ten times greater, they were in the mood to overcome 
them. The end to bo attained was tbo relief of their be- 
leaguered countrymon^ — of those countrymen who for more than 
eighty days had held out against the hosts of the enemy. It 
was that enemy who now barred their onward progress. Tbo 
pent-up determination of every heart found vent that night in - 
the expressions of Arm resolve that, be the resistance of the 
enemy what it might, it should bar the way no longer. 

The i*ain fell heavily next morning as Havelock’s force left 
its night quarters, at half-past seven, the first 
brigade leading. Every one was in the highest 
spirits, and, in spite of the pelting do^vnpour, Ti^y r^«mmence 
wetting to the skin, all stepped out gaily. No movci’^ent. 
enemy was seen in front — a few cavalry only, at a 
safe distance, on the flanks. After a march of sixteen miles 
they reached the village of Barmi, Banni was a strong and 
defensible position. To leach it a force coming from Kauhpiir 
had to cross the river Sai, hero spanned by a long bridge built 
of masonry. After passing the bridge the road takes a turn to 
the right. The river was not fordable. Strong as was tlio 
position, the enemy neither used the advantages 
it offered to them, nor opposed to our troops the stricken, ob-iidou 
smallest opposition. They even neglected to 
bieak down the bridge. Nor, although they had constructed 
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two lialf-moon "batteries on the lahhnao mde of it, Had they the i, 
Bpirit to use them. In a word, panic-stricken by Havelock’s 
rapid advance, they abandoned the best chance they had of 
stopping him, and evacuated their strongest position hefoie 
even it had been attacked. Banni was hut sixteen miles from 
Lakhnao. Havelock, then, in the hope of giving information of 
TiictTOo gWrouac His approach to the garrison of the Kesidencj, fired 
lortii^i^ght that evening a Eoyal salute. His men lay there 

***’'‘‘ for the night, their indignation, aroused and their 

slumhcrs troubled by the constant sound of the booming of the 
cannon fired against their beleaguered countrymen. 

The events of the following day, the 23rd, were certain to be 
cruciab Breakfast, then, v'as served out to the men before they 


Tte, «.rt etarted- Blit by half-pas t eight o’olmk they_ irero 

the following on their way, marcliing in column ot subdivisionsi 

raoniiug, right in front. The rain had cleared .off, hut it 

was very close and steamy, without a breath of windt 

Bince six o'clock that morning the hooming of the cannon 
bvitmeetnocnemy discharged against the Eesidency had ceased, 
till they npprojch This silcncB Seemed to indicate that the enemy 
the Aiambish. ’were massing their big guns to oppose the re- 
lieving force. The men of the relieving force, however, un-‘ 
awed by the silence, pressed on with determined step. Bor 
some time no enemy was visible. But as they approached the 
Alambagh infantry began to show tbemselves ■ on their flanks, 
and it soon became apparent that the enemy were prepared to 
receive them at that walled garden. A party of cavalry/was 
sent on to reconnoitre. They returned to report the enemy' 
had six guns in position ; that their left rested on the Alam-. 
biigh, and their centre and right were drawn up behind a chain- 
of hillocks. 


Havelock then halted his force, changed the order of the. 

column from right to left in front, and brought up, 
s«pt.23. the 78th Highlanders- and Eyre’s heavy gims. 

HaveiocVa tils- Theso ohauges having been effected, the British 
Rttacfc. lorce moved on. Iso sooner; however, were they 

' within range than the enemy’s guns opened with 

round and grape shot. They mnst have studied the distance' 
'very carefully, for their first shot knocked over three officerg of 
the 90th, all of whom .subsequently died. The casualties 
^ongstthe men and camp followers were likeiviso considerable. 
But those losses did not chock the advance*. 'Wliilst the 78th, 
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tlac 90 tl), and the remainder of the 2nd Brigade pushed quickly 
on. to gain the open ground on 'whioh it could deploy, Neill, 
■with the Ist Brigade, took ground, to the left, passing through 
,de6p ditches, through s'wamps, and over hea^y ground. On 
reaching the open he deployed his men in a position causing 
them to overlap the enemy’s right. Meanwhile Eyre’s battery 
on the road, and Olpherts'e on the right, had opened out on the 
enemy. Maude’s quickly followed. This fire had the effect of 
dispersing the rebel cavalry, and cleared the way for the 
advance of our men. By this time the" two brigades had reached 
open ground, had deployed, and were advancing, the 2nd on the 
front, the Ist enveloping the enemy’s right. Neill jre drives the 
led his men over very heavy ground, and drove enemy Jrvmtlio 
the en<Jmy from several villages in succession. AUmbiEo, 

The key of the enemy’s position, however, was the Alambiigh, 
and the upper-storied buildings adjacent to it. These the rebels 
defended with great resolution ; but they could not -withstatid 
the assault made by the 6th Ifusiliere. Advancing with the 
bayonet, the men of this splendid regiment cleared the houses 
and stoiTued the position. The rebels then fell hack to restitne 
the contest on the morrow. Of the guns they had brought into 
action five were captured by the Volunteer Cavalry. One of 
these, however, in the darkness and confusion of the night, 
they recovered. 

Havmg driven the enemy from the Alambagh, the force ad- 
vanced to within sight of the domes, the minarets, and the 
gardens of LakUnao. But the day’s work had been then 

hard — muei still remained to ha efieeted, and the hait& fur «»e 
General prudently determined "to halt for .the 
night. Accordingly ho took up a position, placing the 1st. 
brigade on the right, the 2nd on the left, of the road, Eyre’s 
lioavy batfery on the road itself. Our men, however, had 
scarcely taken up tlie ground assigned to them and had halted, 
when the rebels, who, up to that time, had been 
fleeing in desperate haste, suddenly stopped, 
brought up fresh guns, and opened a heavy lire on 
the regiments as they stood or lay in line. Tliej’- occupied also 
in considerable strength a two-storied house, subsequently 
known as the Yellow House, and from it began a fusillade on 
owr lino. Just at this time the rain came down in torrents, mid 
our men wmre soon wetted to the skin. Havelock met tliis 
action of the enomy.by drawing hack his line out of fire, throwiiq 
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Ills right on the Alamhagh, and refusing hia left. The tdotg- 
ment was a difficult one, as darhnesB had eet in, and the road 
was jammed rvitb. horses, elephants, huUochs, guns, and 
However, it was carried out. The 5th Hueilieiu occupied the 
Alamh^gh. The other regiments were more or 
!Sr"™th Q^4yi«s less provided, for, some occupying hamlets, some 
a strong ptHititin lying in the open. Tho Madras Husiliers hivou- 
fi.rt enig t- achod in mud anldo deep; hut they and tho rest 
of the force were as meriy and jolly as possible.” ^ The ram 
had ceased. The men had been greatly cheered hy the news 
that reached them that day that Hehli had been captured, ana 
were in a humour to hear up against evils far greater than 
those they were encountering. They had shown 
their enthusiasm hy loudly eheering Olpherts’fi 
battery as, led by tlikt most daring officer, it had 
passed in front of the infantry line at a gallop to charge the 
enemy. 

The force halted throughout the day of the 24th to prepare 
for the desperate deed of the morrow. During tho 
Hi® position was further changed eo as to 
remove the men entirely from the range of the 
enemy^s guns, which nevertheless continued their cannonade. 
The enemy’s cavalry, lihewise, creeping round to the rear, 
made an attempt on tho baggage, hut, tliough they surprised 
and Idlled some ten or twelve of its defenders, they were even- 
tually driven off. That night all tho baggage of our men 
was stored in the Alamhagh, and a guard of two hundred and 
fifty men was placed there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. General Haveloclr, in con- 
sultation with Sit James Outram, had resolved to 
Se'sBth!'"'''’ advance, not hy the direct route to the Eesideney, 
Sept. 25 , hut by another and more circuitous road skirting 
the Charhagh canal. At half-past eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 25th, the 1st brigade, headed by Maudeh 
battery, with two companies of the SthDusiliers leading, moved 
off in column of sections, right in front. They had advanced 
but a shorty distance when a tremendous fire opened upon them. 
Hrotn the Alamhagh to the Tellow House before alluded to the 
advaucing ti'oops had to encounter a perfect storm of round and 
grape shot and a sharp fire of musketry. Yigorously pushing 


* MSS JoutiiqI, kept at tho tiiue. 
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on, they approached the enclosure called the Chdrhdgh, and a 
Tillage, hoth filled tvith the enemy. From these the musketry 
fire was very galling. Our men, however, dashed at the enemy, 
and expelled them. 

The next point to he reached was the Charhagh bridge, the 
only opening left into Lakhnao. This bridge was 
barred by an earthen parapet about seven feet 
high, stretching completely across it, and having 
in the centre an opening, overlapped on hoth sides hy the walls 
of the parapet, through which it W’as possible for only one man 
to pass on foot. On this parapet were mounted six guns, two 
of them 24-pounders. To the right of the bndge, on the side 
by which the British were advancing, weie some enclosures 
occupied by the enemy. On approaching the position the force 
halted ; Maude brought two guns to the front and opened fire, 
whilst Outram, taking with him the 5fh Fusiliers and the 
Sikhs, proceeded to drive the enemy fiom the enclosures on the 
right, with the view of bringing a reverse fire on the guns 
defending the bridge. 

The enemy, on their side, had not been slow to reply to the, 
challenge given them by Maude, and for some 
time the ai tillery duel raged with great fury. In ^,“ues 
this the enemy had the advantage of numhers and 
position. They had heavy guns, and those guns were under 
cover. Maude had but two light guns, and they were in the open. , 

When the duel had lasted half an hour, it became evident 


that Maude could make no impression on the 
enem 5 ^ He had lost twenty-one men at tlie Yellow 
House, and others had fallen in firont of the bridge. 

In his despair he appealed to young Henry Havelock, then 
standing by bis side, to “do something.’’ Havelock rode at 
once to HeiU, who was standing on the opposite side of tlie road,, 
and suggested to him that ho should charge the bridge. But, 
in the absence of Outram, Heill conceived that ho would not bo 
justified in giving such an order until that general’s turning 
movement should have made itself felt. Fraser-Tj^tler made a 


similar attempt, and with the same insult. 

Something, however, had to be done. Under these circum- 
stances, young Heniy Havelock, always bold, 
daring, and adventurous, imperilled his commis- ^^^clock s 
sion to carry out an idea which had flashed through 
Ilia brain. Turning his horse’s head, he galloped off in the 
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direction of tlie post occupied by his father. After making the 
turn of the road, he halted, ^vaited for three or four minutee, 
then, galloping hack to Neill, saluted him and said— as if 
"bringing an order from the general, whom he had not seen — 
** You are to charge the bridge, Sir.” Neill at once issued the 
order, Tytler and Eavclock carried it across the road, formed 
up the men, and gave the order to advance. 

Am old of the Madras Fusiliers dashed on to the bridge with 
the advance of twenty-five men, Tytler and Have- 
on lock accompanying them mounted. Ty tier’s horse 
chlirbiigb shot dead, and ho was piei'ced through the 

" groin. Every other man of the twenty-five, the 

mounted Havelock and a private named Jakes excepted, “was 
shot down by a discharge from the enemy’s six guns loaded 
with grape. Havelock, unable to pass the overlapping harrier 
of which I have spoken, sat in his saddle, his sword in his hand* 
cialHng on the men to come on. Jakes stood by Ms side loading 
and firing as fast as he could. The interval between their first 
touching the bridge and tho arrival on it of the storming 
column was, probably, not moro than two minutes, but it 
seemed an hour. Standing alone on the bridge, the two 
Englishmen — the daring officer and the gallant private — were 
exposed to a fire from all the neighbouring houses, every wall 
loop-holed, every window fortified by sand-bags, and every roof 
occupied. In the language of Outram, “ they were the target 
for many muskets.” Just at this moment, when the storming 
party was coming on, a rebel Sipdhi jumped on the parapet, 
tjeeL -zA. hdiEi -afiTri. 

The direction was true, hut the musket throw high, for the 
bullet passed through the centre of the top of his hat. Have- 
lock paid him hack in truer coin. Returning his sword to the 
scabbard, he drew his revolver and shot him, as he was re- 
Imding, through the body. 

A few seconds later the Madras Fusiliers came up with a 
The chfirbiJEt swarmcd over the parapet and through the 

‘ biidge Ib ' gap, and carried all before them. The 78th High- 
' landers belonging to the 2nd brigade followed"; 
and the captured guns wore spiked.^ Tho entiyinto Lakhnao 
was won I 


gfill ant conduct on tins occnaion, Havelock was recommended by 
ait James Outram for the Yictoria Gtobs. Ho Imd previously received it Tor 
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‘ On tlie regiments of tlie 2ud brigade closing np, tbe "wliole 
tforce adyanced, but, in pursuance of the resolution 
already referred to, instead of moring straight on toincAnot to foiw 
Jhrougli tho eity^ it took a turn to the rijscht at the Btreeta, 

T Ilut to tiini them. 

bridge, and, pushed on by a very bad and narrow 

road along the outskirts. Tho troops pressed along this roadj 

subjected here to but little opposition. 

The rebels, however, having made a demonstration on the 
rear of the relieving force, two regiments were de- repmenta 
tached to cover the advance of the remaining deuchrf to cover 
brigades, as well as to protect the heavy guns, the 
dragging of which over the heavy road was found hoth tedious 
and difficult. 

This road gradually led into the outskirts of the city, and tho 
men were forced to penetrate through narrow our 

streets and lanes, evei'y one of which seemed alive men through 
with the enemy’s fire. Still the one way to win 
the day was to press on, and the men continued to dash forwardj 
overcoming or disregarding every obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their progress impeded by a most formidable obstacle. 
Before them lay a narrow bridge over a nullah, with high hanks 
on the opposite side. This bridge lay under tho 
lee of the Kaisarhagh, partially commanded by tho 
two guns posted there, and by the muskets of the 
numerous enemy occupying it. Tho infantry and tho gnns 
were forced to cross that bridge, and to cross it almost singly. 
The fire opened from the Kaisarbagh was tremendous. It hap- 
pened, however, that a sheltered position was attainable on the 
other side, from which tho enemy might be fired at wth advan- 
tage. The troops, then, as they crossed the bridge, took up 
this position, and, opening a fire, to some extent covered their 
comrades- But the ordeal was a terrible one, and . , ^ 

many men fell at this point. Having passed this ^rmount theffl 
otstiok, tlio force rc-imited, and ifaltod ondor 
cover of some deserted buildings near the Chatr Manzil and 
Barhatbaksh palaces. 

It was before this — before, indeed, the Gharhagh bridge had 


his conduct at Kfinhpilr. Maude also received tho Cross for the persisieht 
gftllanlry hs displayed this day. “ But for his nen^O and coolness ” wrote 
Oiitmtn, “ The army could not have advanced, Private Jakes was killed 
later in iho day, . - - > 
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Outran) propOTea 
to b&lt at the 
Chair Hanxil till 
tits rear-guard 
Bhould rgoln; 


been carried— that William 01pliei*ts performed the gallant ^ed 
trhicli gained for him the Victoria Cross, ihoj 
oiphertB gains Light Infantry, led by Colonel Campbell J 

the Cross. ordered to charge and car*iy a battery o • 

two guns, strongly posted at the end of a street. They charged 
and carried it. Whilst they held the gnus, Olpherts, who had 
charged with them, galloped hack, under a severe fire of inns-, 
ketry, and brought up limbers and horses to carry otf the 
captured ordnance. This was, in round numbers, the thirtie^ 
time that this gallant officer had deserved the Cross he so nobly 

I . mi ^ 

‘ To return. DarknesB was now coming on. The lear-gnard, 

with the heavy guns, the wounded, and the baggage, was 
behind, exposed to the fmy of the enemy. In a consultation 
with General Havelock, Sir James Outram pro- 
posed that the force should occupy the phatr 
Manzll l^alace for a few hours, to permit the 
junction with the rear-guard. The proposition 
showed judgment and prudence, for the Chatr> 
Manzil was a strong position, easy to hold, and virtually com- 
municated, by means of intervening palaces, with the Kesidency. 
Had the suggestion been adopted, the safety of the xear-guaxd 
would have been assured, and the entrance into the Eesidcncy . 
but accedes io onclosure coiild Imvc been effected with compara- 
iiaveiock’a earnest tively little loBS. Eut General Havelock considered 
desire to pustt on. importance of -letting the beleaguered 

garrison know that succour was at hand outweighed every other 
consideration. The troops, re-formed, accordingly pushed on. 
The houses m Khas Bazaar wore thronged ^v^th the enemy. ■ AS' 
the men approached the archway a tremendous fire opened upon 
them, Neill, who was leading them, passed through the arch- 
way, then, suddenly pulling up his horse, he directed his* 
aide-de-camp, Gordon, to gallop bade and recall a 
PMii half-battery which had taken a wrong road. Her 

remained there sitting on hie horse, his head' 
turned in the direction from which ho expected the half-battery 
to emerge, when a Sipdhi, who had taken post on the arch, dis- ■ 
_ . „ _ charged his musket at him over the parapet on its 
^ top. The bullet entered his head behind the left 
ear, and killed Mm. 

Thug foil one of the bravest and most determined men in the . 
British army. Neill had only required opportunity to become ^ 
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great. Hating pedantry, cant, and. circnmlocntion, lia "was 
essentially a man of action. In the early days of 
the mntmy, wlien every one from highest to lowest 
seemed utterly abroad, Heill suddenly appeared on the scene, 
and hy his prompt decision and quich energy had in a moment 
.stayed the plague. He was a horn warrior, very cool, very 
keen-sighted, and very determined. His railitaiy capacity must 
not he judged hy his condemnation of Havelock’s retreat from 
his first advance. He, I believe, under similar circumstances, 
would have acted similarly. But his judgment was clouded on 
this occasion by his personal feelings. He had felt deeply his 
supersession by Havelock, and he disliked him. Every one of 
his own acts was maiked by judgment, by a keen appreciation 
of the end to bo attained. In a word, he was a noble typo of 
the northern land that owned him. Though thirty-one years 
,have el»»psed since he fell, the memory of him still lives, fresh 
and gi'cen, in the hearts of those who know him — and who, 
knowing, loved and respected him — alike in India and in 
England. 

Undeterred by the loss they had sustained, the British troops 
pressed on through the Khns Bazaar, fiercely 
assailed hy a inushetry fire. Emerging from this, pns'iib'J'on, over- 
,the sounds of cheering from the Eesidency en- 
closure suddenly gladdened the ears of the High- 
landers and thoir comrades. Others of the advancing force, 
who had forced their way through other streets, appeared on 
the scene almost immediately afterwards, and took up the 
cheers most vociferously. W eil, indeed, might their hearts swell 
within them ! Those cheers Avoro but the natural outburst of 
the sweetest feelings of which the nature of man is capable — > 
the pleasure of aiding tlioso in dire distress. 

' But they are not yet within the enclosaro. The night was 
dark, and, before our troops could enter it, was tiic gntc 

necessary to^ inalce a way for them and for the or tiio shiiie 
gnus. The displacement of tho impediments at 
the gate of tho Baillio Guard which had so -long resisted tho 
enemy’s assaults caused some delay. But at last they wore 
removed, aud man}' of the notorious troops entered. Then 
ensued the scene which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
in tho last chapter. 

I haA'G said that many of the victorious troops entered. Tlio 
bulk of them, however, lay all that night on the ground 
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"between tlie Baillie Guard gateway and the FarTiatbaksh Palace, 
and rejoined their comrades early the next mom- 
ing. There still remained the rear-gaard. Of that 
pome iiietoiio'tring g^jarc!, even in the morning, there were no tidings, 
ae noon, consequently, a party was ordered out to 

^ ’ support or to disengage them. This detachment, 

consisting originally of two hundred and fifty men of the 5th 
Se t 26 27 Fusiliers, and Sikhs of the Piruzpur regiment, and 
^ ^ ' ’ subsequently reinforced by a hundred men of the 

erm uar . Highlanders, under Captain Haliburton, and ■ 

a hundred of the 32nd, under Captain Lowe, the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Hapier, E.E.,^ proceeded to the walled 
passage in front of the IVLoti Mahall Palace, and found the rear- 
guard holding that passage. The junction haTing 
been effected, the surviving sick and wounded 
were transported, on the morning of the 27th, 
along the river bank into the intrenchment. ' ‘ 

It then became a great object to extricate, from the exposed 
position in which it had been left on the 26th, a 
ia rwmred!’^ 24-pound6r guu, nsed the previous day against the 

enemy. It was scarcely possible to approach this 
gun, so heavy was the fire maintained on it. The attempt, 
however, was made by three daring men, Olpherts of ‘the 
Bengal, Grump of the Madras, Artillery, and Private Duffy of 
the Madras Fusiliers. Crump, an officer of the most hfilliant 
promise, was killed; hut Duffy, by a display of combined 
daring and ingenuity, managed to fasten a rope to the gun. in 
such a manner as to ensure its withdrawaht 
The gun having been recaptured, earnest endeavours were 
made to open out a road for the whole of the ordnance through 
the palaces to the Hesidency. At three o’clock on the morning 
'of the 27th, the whole foroo proceeded undiscovered through 
the enemy’s posts, and succeeded in packing the heavy guns 
and waggons in the garden of the Moti Mahall. The garden 
adjoining, and which was held in force by the enemy, was then 
attacked and carried hy detachments of the 90th, 32iid, and 5th 
Fusiliers, led by Colonel Parnell and Captain McOabe. From 
this point measures wore taken to open a road for the guns 


* ITow Ijfiril Xapior of MagiliLla. 

t For tills nut, Dulty, on tlio rccorntnoad ition of Olnhcrts, xccDived the 
Victoru Croaj. 
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througli tlie palace, and l>y tlae let of Octotor every gtin and 
waggon was safely lodged in the intrenchment. 

- Such an. operation, as the relief of Lakhnao by bo small a 
force could not indeed he effected, save at a heavy sacrifice of 
life. The actual loss, up to the 2Gth of September inclusive, in 
hilled and wonnded, amounted to five htindred and sisty-fonr 
officers and men. This does not include the casualties sustained 
by the rear-guard up to the morning of the 27th, amounting to 
, sixty-one killed and seventy-seven missing. As the missing 
were sick or wonnded men, who had been intercepted or slain, 
the number of killed of the rear-guard may he counted as the 
total of the two numbers, or one hundred and thirty-eight. 
-This would raise the entire losses of the relief operation to 
seven hundred and two, officers and men. Amongst the former 
was Major Cooper, commanding the artillery brigade. By his 
death the command of that brigade devolved upon Major Kyre. 

The force which had thus with such daring and persistent 
bravery reached the beleaguered Bcsi deucy disco- 
voTcd in a few hours that they had reached that nor 

spot only to increase the number of the garrison. 

Means of transport for the combined force were 
absolutely wanting. Even had they the transport, was that 
force strong enough to escort the ladies and children in* safety 
to Kunhpur? Those were considerations which pressed them- 
solvos on Sir James Outram, who had, on the 26th, resumed 
command. Fortho moment, the result of the successful advance 
on Xialchnao was that more mouths wore required to be fed — 
more lodgment had become necessary for the garrison. These 
were difficulties. But to meet aud overcome difficulties is ono 
of the natural tasks of a real man. How Sir James Outram 
met and conquered them I shall describe in the next volume. 

There remained meanwhile to him, to Havelock, and to their 
gallant comrades the inspiring conviction, that hy 
greatly daring they had accomplished a feat un- 
surpassed in the annals of war. The English 
traveller wffio shall visit Lakhnao may well jjause, 
struck with wonder, and admiration, as contemplatitig the 
narrow streets and lofty houses of the city, the size of tho 
palaces, the extent of the walled enclosures surrounding them, 
ho calls to mind that they were a handful of his countrymen 
who forced their way through. those narrow streets, the houses 
filled Tsith armed cnemios; who heat down the opposition 
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offered tffem by tlie foe in those ’walled enclosures ; — to rush, to 
the succour of other men, also countrymen, who, beleaguered in 
a "weah position — a position in a military sense not defensible — 
had repulsed, during eighty-seven days, the incessant attacks 
of countless foes. Contemplating in turn the city and the 
enclosure, he -will be unable to resist the conviction, that the 
relie'vers and the relieved ivere in very deed worthy each of 
the other. If he wonder at the possibility of a small force 
maintaining itself in the battered enclosure of the Eesidency, 
he will equally doubt the power of repeating a feat such as that 
which Havelock and Ms soldiers accomplished. Both the one 
and the other were impossible had they not been done. That 
both ’were achieved was due to a combination of qualities which, 
on another field and on a different occasion, exposed our country- 
men to the taunt that they never knew when they were beaten. 
The spirit that had animated Ealeigh, that had inspired Drake, 
that had given invincible force to the soldiers of Cromwell, 
that had dealt the first deadly blow to the conqueror of Europe, 
lived in these men — their descendants. It was that spirit, horn 
of freedom, which filled their hearts with the conviction that, 
being Englisbiuen, they ■were bound to persevere, bound to 
dare eveiy danger, every discomfort, — ^to conquer. It was not 
simply the joy of battle — the certaminis gaudia which incited 
Attila* to conquest — that animated their hearts, Bather was 


* At the battle of Oliulons Attila, observing^ tlie repulse of tbe attack of 
hia troops on a bill Tvhicb the enemy Imd succeeded in occupying before him, 
sent for the commanders of his divisionB and thus addressed them : “ After 
having conquered under my orders a great part of the world, you ought to 
know wimt sort of a man 1 am, and 1 cannot forget what you are. Let us 
leave to genemla accustomed to slumber on the bosom of peace encourage- 
. meats of an ordinary ciiaracter. War is your natural condition ; vengeance 
your sweete-stpaB^ion. Eor you a battle is a holiday j Ictus oelebrnte this one 
with joy. Behold your violims ; sacrifice them to yonr glory'; to the manes 
of yonr companions whom they surprised and killed. Here, courage has 
nought to fear Irom wile, and artifice, Tliese open plains can give cover to 
■no ambubh. All is open ; all is assuicd to valour. And wlmt is this array 
that you are about to fight ? It is a confused mass of weak and efieminate 
nations, afraid of each other, hating each otlier,*nnd who were tearing each 
' other to pieces when the fear of your arms united them. Already, before tho 
battle, they tremble. It is terror wliicU has lent them wings to fiy to that 
height. They repent already of having oficred battle in the plains. Tliey 
E«k elevated ground to bo out of refloh of vour missiles; they would like to 
hide themBelves m the clouds. Ae for the' Eomana we know tliem already. 
1 only fear the promptitude of their Sight. Without awaiting even the first 
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it tbo conviction that they 'ivere struggijjag for tbe right, that 
they were comhatmg treacherous foes, that England looted to 
them for the vindication of her honmtr and for the safety of tlie 
trust she had confided to them, that inspired the defenders with 
dogged resolution the soldiers who followed Havelock vith 
an clan that was irresistible. The men whose great achieve- 
ments, ToQ.eotm^ an eternal gloiy on their coxtntTy, I have but 
faintly poifrayod, all lived hut thirty-one years ago. Some of 
them are with ns still. Outram and Havelock, and Inglis and 
Heill, and Eyre and Wilson have passed away, hut there are 
those who remain who emrilatod their example. There are, 
too, their successors in the ranks of the Biftish army, and 
recent history has proved that on these the inspiration of 
great deeds has not keen cast away. The men whoso deeds I 
have recorded wore tried in the fire. They represented the 
gallant soldiers from whoso minds neither the assaults of an 
overwhelming enemy, the privations of scanty food, incessant 
watchingj'nor the teriible trials of climate, could obliterate the 
fact that they wore Englishmen, and as STich were bound to 
cont^uer — and wdio did conquer. Their names and their ex- 
ample suiwivG them, Carthago could boast of, her Hannibal ; 
Home of her Scipios and her Caesar ; Gaul of her Yercingetorix ; 
France, too, can speak wfith pride of her Jean d^Arc, of her 
Henri lY., of her Yillaxs, and of the gi-eat commandei-s trained in 
the school of Napoleon. Spain can show her Saragossa j hut no 
other nation in the wmrid can show a defence equal in its reso- 
luteness and in its result to that of Lakhnao, in which every 

blowtboy are accustomed to fiy before the duet rniBed by our hoiRcs’ feet. 
Give tbom, then, no tirao to arrange tbeniselves in battle array. Cast your- 
selves on, tbeir siiuadrons ; tben, vitbout stopping to pursue your xicionry over 
them, clmrgo tbo Alans, tbo Frauks, and tbo Visigoths. Tliey mo tboto 
aloiiG •vlibm wo bavn need to conquer j tliey nro the nerves of the army ; all 
the rest will fall with thom. Tbink not tbat your individual fate dopouds nu 
tbe cnouiy. No dart c.an rcavli him who is roEoriied by Stars to sing tbo 
song of victory. No dart can touch him who Im'i to conquer, vlidbl he wlio 
has to dio would meet his fate oven in inglorious case. IVlij" should Foritmo 
lla^o given tbe Huns victory over so many notions unless it were to j’rcpurc 
them for the joys of this battle? IVliy should she have opouetl lo our 
ancestors tbo Jl.votic dMorsli closed nnd unknown for so innny age?? .... If 
circuiiistancoa do not deceive nio — hero — here before u*; — is tbc field of which 
so many exploits linvo been the promiso and the forenmners. For myself. I 
will be" the first to launch my javelin ngniiist tlio otiemy — lot httn die who 
/shall rofuso to follow Attila! (Si quis potuerit Atlila pugiiante oliuni ferro, 
^scpnlius ost)/’— -Jommides, de Aeims Gcffcis, c. 12. 
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man was a hero and ev^ry -woTiian a heToine. To find a parallel 
•we must search the records of England herself, and go hack to 
Clive at Arkdt and to Flint at Wandiwash. 

I leave Lakhnao now, and with regret. But I leave it for a 
field not less noble. For I have to namte now how it was that , 
the imperial city of Dehli sncciimbed to the army which had so 
patiently and so persistently assailed it. 
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(vide page 174.) 

Ik Maj', 1881, General Lionel Sliowcns published a pamphlet con- 
taining some correspondence he had had wtli me on the subject of the 
insufficient notice I had given of his exploits in the earlier editions of my 
history of tho Indian Mutiny. The first and second letteis of that 
conespondence speak for themselves. The first contained the complaint 
of General Showers ; the second, my answer to that com])laiiit. The third 
letter reiterated his shallow claims, and ended, characteristically, with a 
sneer at myself. Utterly indifl'erent to the sarcasms which were the 
natural consequence of my refusal to endorse his shadowy claims, I declined 
to bandy personalities with General Showers, and left his second letter 
unnoticed. 

In tlic pamphlet of ISSi no attack was made upon tho late Sir George 
Law'rence. Sir George Lawrence was alive, anci the Lawrences were still 
a power; but General Showers had not forgotten that, at an unexampled 
oiisis in the history of British India, he had served under Sir George 
Lawrence, and tliat Sir George Lawrence had recorded Ids opinion that, in 
that crisis, he had found him, *^when every other officer hunied to his 
post,"’ loitering at Abu and en rontc^ neglectful of his orders f'l'd gttilt y of 
repeated acts of disobodienco and dehance of bis authoiity. He waited, 
tiieu, till that illustrious man should no longer be alive to reply to him ; 
then, conveniently “ clearing nut a long-disused cabinet,” he proceeded to 
concoct “ a missing chapter of the Indian JIutiny,” chanicrerised by jiraise 
of himself and depreciation of Ins former chief. 1 say nothing of his 
remarhs regarding myself; I plead guilty to the charge of declining to 
distort the truth in onler to fabricate a hero out of inferior clay. 

With respect to tlje conduct of General Showers during the Mutiny, I 
may repeat, here what I have written in a footnote in the text, that the 
question w'as fully cbsposcd of by tho Governor-General of India in 
Council (Loid Canning), in letter No. 727, dated February 24, 18G0. 
That letter thus concludes: 

“ On a full re%'iew of all the proceedings setfortli in the corfGSiwndencc, 
and especially of the particular instances above adverted to, his Excellency 
cannot avoid the conclusion that Captain Showers, notwithstanding his 
good abilities and his zeal for the public service, does not f ossess eiriicr the 
judgment ,or the temper required in an officer entrusted ivith i>otilic,iL 
duties. His conduct has been marhed by unjustifiable npjwsitiou to the 
orders of bis suiicrior, needless disputes with other officers, and a dosiie to 

' £\ ^ rt 
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meddle 'R'ith the duties which do not helong to him. He has failed to 
liroSt by the ivammg formerly addressed to him on this head- His 
Excellency therefore dismisses Captain Showers from the hajp(X»tana 
At^cncy, and directs that his services bo placed at the disposal of the 
MTlitary Department. You will accordingly take measures to relito'c 
Captain Showers at once.” 

General Showers has the audacity to argue that that decision, which 
was final) and was never altered, vvaa vittually cancelled by a letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary of State the 14t]i April, IS 63. But 
what are the facts? Major Sliowers, as he then was, had represented to 
the ifocrctary of State that, in consequence of the non-confirmatinn by the 
Govemmeut of India of his appedntment as Political Agent in Mewar, he 
had been subjected to a considerable pecuniary loss, The reply of the 
Secretary of State r.^n, vrith reforenco to that point, as follows : 

Adverting to the exceptional circumstances of the times, to the claims 
necessarily made on the hospitality of oflacers in the position you then 
lieJd, and to the particular facts which you have stated, Sir Charles Wood 
la willing to take this part of your case into Iiis favonrable consideratioD. 
He will, therefore, call the attention of the Crovemment of Indis to the 
subject, and to request tliat, if, as h« believes, the full salary of the Bfowir 
Agency has not been disbursed to any other officer, the difference between 
the allonances of the officiating and the confirmed appointment, during 
the period of your employment as Political Agent at ^lewar, he disbursed 
to you.” 

The .cense of this dpoision is too plain, one wmld think, to be capable 
of being dL'itorted. The Seciefcary of State bnys, in so many u’ords, to 
Sfajor Showei'ji We wilt not punish you by fine as U'clE as by dismtssah 
You probably incurred expenses which your full salary was intended hi 
meet ; therefore you shall have that full salary.” To those acquainted with 
the financial nile.s of tlie GovcrniDcnt of India, even this explanation is 
.superfiitous, By those rules .an officer who may not be confirmed iii nn .Tcfi eg 
appomiJmeiitiA* enc’ftfod oni^* to tie fifuYsi'aiE sa/arv. Jo ciYsftmce to him. 
the full-stair pay the sanction of the Secretary of State is necessary ; and 
when, as in, the case of General Showers, esceplionai circumstances occur, 
such sanction is rarely withUuTd. 

The claim, thr-n, made by General Showers, that the grant of )iis full- 
pay, aecoiup.infod as if. ivns by an allusion to hie “admitted zeal and 
ability,” cleansed him from the condeinutitioii of hts conduct during tbu 
^IntiDy by the Government of India, is, then, simply impudent. Hor 
would it be ncces&ary to notice it further but that the impudence, fact forth 
with all tbo hectoring of a Captain Bobadil, is liable to bo accepted as 
truth by the uiit ravelled Englislmian, to whom tho antecedents of 
General Showers, and tho measure of him taken m India, may not bo 
know II. 

It is by the elmracfor a man has borne in the country where he' has 
fpvnt the best years of Iiis life that his worth or worthlessness must be 
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judged j not by tbe veneer lie may assume after be has re ii red born the 
scene of his life-labours, Now, General Showers spent all the best years 
of his life in India. His character was well known in that country, alike 
by those in the service as by those out of it. Let us sea how he was 
regaiderl there. 

Perhaps the best mode of ascertaming this fact is to record the im- 
pression of him which his veceut book, publislied in 1SS8, has called forth. 
The leading pajier of the hTorth-western Provinces is ‘The Pioneer.’ The 
following are the terms in which that able and honest journal reviews 
General Showers’s latest ’svork, ‘A Missing Chapter of the Indian JIutiny.’* 

“This hroclixiT^ is, in the main, an atteurpt on the part of General 
Showers to vindicate himself, his action, and his policy as I’ohtical 
Resident in Mewar (Udaipdi) from the blame, tacit and expressed, cast 
upon them at the time by the late General Sir George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, The vindication comes rather late in the day, and certainly 
loses all value and force from having been delayed until long .after the 
death of the oflicer against whom it- is mainly directed. Colonel Mallesoii, 
who, in his history ol the Mutiny, took Sir George L.iwrence’s view onho 
matter, comes in for some harsh .and bitter remarks, backed by a manipu- 
lated quotation from Shakespeare. He, honeter, is to the fore, and, 
sliould he think it worth while, which is hardly likely, can ably pioteet 
himself. Against Sir George L.awience, Gcnerjl showers will hardly be 
allowed to score au eoc-parte decree. General Showers, moreover, states 
(]). 191) that, having been removed by the Lociil Government for aciiug 
without orders, presumably u[Jon report by General Lawrence, he was 
restored to office by tlio Secretary of State on api)eal. He gives no copies, 
eitlier of the oiiginal report or of either of these ordcr.s', though ho pi inis 
copies of several other papers far lass to the point than these would have 
been. If General Sliowers ‘ leit the Court without a stain upon his 
cliaracter, surrounded b 3 '’ his friends,' where the uecessitj’' for this long- 
delayed whitewash? General Showers’ appeal was apparently made in 
Echi'iiaiy, 18G-, and presumably his restoration took place in that year. 
(Somewhat characteristically, he gives, as tiie grounds of his restoration 
by the Secretary of State, au extract from his memorandiun of a]>peal.) 
lit is not clear, therefore, why — sixteen years tlnreaftei, when his opironcnt 
and many of tho other actois iu those scenes have passed away — lie has 
now seen lit to open uj) tins matter iu so ]K)lenneal a fusliion. The 
necesuty for tho present work is the less .apparent a> General Showers 
claims to have ‘ conclusively di.sposed of tlie matter’ by tlto public.ation 
of a counterblast to Colonel Slalleson in 1881. 

“Captain Sho wets placed on record, at tiie Hoard of Control, India Onu’o 
(stc), ill the spring of 1850, a memorandum iu which, wliifo criticising the 
aune,vation policy of Lord DaUiousie, he foretold the Mutinj' as a result 


* ‘A Missing Chapter of tUO Inriiau Mutinj"’ b\' Tdeutcnant-Geiier.il 
. Charles Liouel tihovvers. IjongmausH Green autl Co., Loudon and New lork. 
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■thcTeof. A copy of this ■memorandum he brought out to India in the 
same year und laid before Lord Oanning. It is unfortunate that so weighty 
a document as this must have been, autl one so useful to future historio- 
graphers, has been lost to tlic ■\7orld. The original is lost, the copy given' 
to Lord Canning is not forthcoming, and the author of so important a 
State i)aper seems to have kept no co{ y of it. General Shoivers states, in 
words given as Lord Cannmg’s own, that that statesman, while convinced, 
ur nearly so, by the vleivs set forth in this paper, refrained from acting 
upon them because ‘what be (Captain Showers) advocates would involve 
a reversal of the jiolicy which I am sent to carry ouA'^iz., the consolidation 
of the Empire (?) throxtgk ike ahsorption of the Native States* 'J’he 
Italics and guery are our o'wn. We take libeity very gravely to doubt if 
Lord Canning ever permitted liimsclf to say any tiling of the soit. Not 
only in this sentence, but in bcvcral otl.er places, General Showers ante- 
dates the ‘ Empire ' of India. lie more tlian once styles the Queen of 
1857-58 by her recently assumed Imperial title, as ivhen he s^ieaks of 
* assumption by the Qneen-Empress of direct rule over India at the latter 
end of 1858.’ 


“ We learn fiom this work (p. 3) that it was to Captain Showers that 
we owed the first incepiion of the design of the diversion of the troo])5 of 
the China Kxpedit ion to the aid ol India. W e had been under the iraprcssioii 
that that idea had first emanated, 'whence so many heioic ideas spiang, 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, who advised Lord Canning somewhat to that 
effect immediately after hearing of the events of tlie 11th May at Mirath. 

“Into the controversial matter, which is clearly the main motif ot the 
work, we need not enter further. As a contribution to the histoiy of the 
ifutiuy and Pehetlion of 1857-58 there is little that is new. The title is 
a misnomer. There is no ‘ missing chapter ’ of that time which is now 
told for the first time. The only things ‘missing’ — and as to those ivu 
have to take General Shm\crs’ authority— are Captain Showers’ despatches 
of the time, on some of them, which he roundly charges Geneial Lawrence . 
with having burked or misrepresented. The historical part of the work is 
an account ul the occurrences of the iliitiny in Mewar, principally at 
TJdai[mr and Nimach and the neighbourhood, which has all been told 
and recorded, officially and otherwis-c, far more ably and clearly than it is 
recoil med in this book; for General Showers’ is not the pen of a ready 
■ivriter. Some local touches and episodes, both before and bcliind tho 
'•cetifs, such as could only be given by a leading local actor in the drama, 
there undoubtedly aie, fn particular, the staunch and universally recog- 
nind loyalty of tlie Huiise ol Mewar, in the ]ierson of the Mahaiaj Hand 
Sarup Siu'.di, is set fortli more precisely, :md ivith greater insistence and 
(.Clad, than we remember to have seen elsewhere. Indeed, one of tho 
cluef Tajaon^ iVHre of the book is the establisliment of the position, that 
t le active loyalty of the Mnbaraj Edna in those troublous and trying 
1lrne^. and tho powerful material aid given by the Durbar to the British' 

Cajitain 0. L. Showers, which set 
as, ti and throughout, antagonistic to that pjc’viously 
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pursued and suljseciucntly advocated by his predecessor and thereafter 
chief, Brigadier-General George St. Patrick Lawrence.” 

But this is not all. General Showers had apparently forgotten that, 
althougli the Old Lion was dead, thero were young Hons ready and resolute 
to vindicate their father’s fame. One of these, Jfr. A. J. Lawrence, as 
soon as he read the review I have just quoted from the ‘ Pioneer,’ liurletl 
' at the presumptuous lihelier of Ms sire’s name the sharp-pointed javeiin I 
have extracted from that paper. Addressing the editor of the ‘ Pioneer, ' 
Mr. Lawrence wrote ; 

“Your notice of General Showers’ attack on my late father requires 
Eome notice. I gather from the little mention made of this book in my 
letters from home that neither my brother nor any of Sir George’s old 
assistants think Showers worth powder and shot, Ho was re-employed in 
Gwalidr in 1864, and after six months was dropped. The Gwalidr 
officials have probably 'a warm remembrance of him. Most native states 
where he served found him expensive, and, if my recollection is right, tlie 
attack on Nimbhara and the Tonk intrigue w'crc the cause of his leaving 
Eajpiitana, and of his abu&c of Sir George Lawrence. 

Showers had a certain clevuruesb and facility with Ms pen, which, however, 
by your account, seems to have left him; but he was vain, unscrupulous, 
and self-laudatory. Pefused employment by the Foreign Office, not 
wanted by the Army, ho did general duty .at PeshjGvar for some time. I 
have the best authority for knowing the opinion there held ot him. lie 
offpred himself, in Lord Mayo’s time, as a member of the Legislative 
Council, on the supposed strength of his acquaintance wdth the criminal 
tribes of India, Great was Lord Ifayo’s surprise and indignation on 
hearing of this suggestion. Showers subsequently lived, and tried to raise 
cotton, at Hohra Dun ; and his last appearance in India was an unsuccess- 
ful application for exemption of stamp duty. And this is the man who 
presumes, five years after my father's death, and thirty years after the 
time of %vhich he professes to be the only true historian, to attack a man 
with wlrom, when Lord Lawvonce came out as Viceroy, and my father 
was with him in Calcutta, ho w’as willing and anxious to renew lu's 
acquaintance. 

“ Aliahahad, 20th July. (Signed) A. J. Lawresck.” 

In this letter Sir. LawTcnco describes his fatlicr’.s aswiilant as " vam, 
imscrupuloiis, and self-laudatory.” The description wrill bo accepted bv 
all who knew* General Showers in India. In that country the qualities 
denoted by those adjectives rvere constantly leading liim into hot water. 
In a word, they did much to ruin his eareer. I much fear that in this, 
the last of his many warfares — all of hia owm seeking— they have not 
contributed to his repuiation with posterity. It can scarcely be a con- 
solation to General Sbow'ers to know that, whilst his two self-laudatory 
books are but little known now, and will be absolutely unknown to tlie 
generation tliat will come after, this self-sought expose of himself will bo 
read wherever the English language is spoken. 
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Oj?!Cia^ Sfjnyrt of the. Defence of Lafc/i'nao (vide Chapter II. Book IS..). 
‘'pROir Brigadifb Ixgijs, Commanding Oaryison of Lahhiao, to tek 

St:CKETARY TO GOVERNMENT MiLlTABT DePAETMESTj OalcuUa. 

Dated, ‘‘Laklmao, 2Gth Septotahor, 1857, 

“ SiE, — In consequence of the very deep ly-to-he-Iameo ted death oi 
Tirigadior-Gcncnil Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.O.B., lato in command of the 
On dll Field Force, the duty of narratin" the military events which have 
occurred at Lakluiao since 29tli June last, has devolved upon myself. 

'“’On the evening of that day several reports reached Sir Henry 
Lawrence that the rebel army, in no very considerable force, would march 
from Cliinhat (a small village about eight miles distant on the road^ to 
Faizabad) onLakhnao on the folliuving morning; and the late Brigadier- 
General therefore determined to make a strong reconnoissance in that 
tlirccpou, with the view, if possible, of meeting the force at a disadvantage, 
either at its entrance into the suburbs of the city, or at the bridge across 
the Gokral, which is a small stream intersecting the Faiv.abad road, about 
half-way between Lakhnao and Chiuhat, 

" The force destined for this service, and which was composed as follows, 
moved out at 6 a.m. on the morning of the 30th June: — 

Ai'tiffery. — Four guns of No. — Horse Light Field Battery. 

Four ditto of Is’o, 2 Ondh Field Battery. 

Two ditto of No. 3 ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-inch Howitzer, 

Cavalrff , — Troop of Yoluutecr Cavalry, 

120 Troopers of Detachments belonging to tho 1st, 2ad and 3rd 
I’rginii'iits of Gudh Irregular Cavalry, 

Tnfantrif , — 300 Her Slajesty’s 32nd. 

150 13tli Native Infantrja 
GO 43th N.ative Infantiya 
20 71st Native Infantry (Sikhs). 

“Tiic troo]>3, misled by tlvc reports of waylarcrs — who stated that there 
were few' or no men between Lakhnao and Chinbat — proceeded somewJiat 
farther than had been originally intended, and suddenly fell in with the 
ciioniy, who hud np to that time eluded the vigilance of the advance guard 
by Concealing thcniselvcs behind a long line of trees in overwhclniing 
rtumbf-rv. The Euroiwan force and tho howitzer, with the native infantry, 
held the foe iu check for some time, and had tlic six guns of the Oudh 
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Artillcr}’- Taeen faitliful, and tlie Sikli Cavalry sliora a kcttcr tronl', the day 
would have been won in spite of an immense disparity in numbers^ But 
the Oude artillerymen and drivers were traitors. They overturned the 
guns into ditches, cut tlie traces of their horses, and abandoned them, 
regardlcfiS of the remonstrances and c;xertions of their own officers, and of 
those of Sir Henry Lamence's staff, headed by the Brigadier-General an 
1101*501:, who himself drew his sword upon these rebels. Eveiy eftort to 
induce them to stand having proved ineffectual, the lorce, exposed to a 
vastly superior lire of artillery, and completely outfianked on both sides by 
an overpowering body of infantry and cavalrj*, which aclunlly got into our 
rear, ivas compelled to retire with the loss of three pieces of artillerj’*, tvhicli 
fell into the hands of the enemy, in consequence of the rank treachery of 
the Oudh gunners, and witli a very grievous list of killed and wounded. 
The heat ivas dreadful, the gun ammunition was expended, and the almost 
total want of cavalry to protect our rear made our retreat most disastrous, 

“All the officers behaved well, and the exertions of the small body of 
Volunteer Cavalry — only forty in number — ^under Captain Eadcliffe, Tth 
Light Ca airy, were most pmiseworthy. Sir Honi-y La:vrenco subsurquently 
conveyed his thanks to myself, who had, at Jiis request, accompanied him 
upon this occasion, Colonel Caso being in command of H.M.’a 32nd. He 
also expressed his approbation of the way in which Ins staff— Captain 
"Wilson, Officiating Deputy Assistant Adjutaut-General ; Lieutenant 
James, Sub-Assistaut Commissar}' General ; Captain Edgell, Officiating 
llilitary Secretary ; and Mr. Couper, C.S., — the last of whom had acted 
as Sir Henry Lawrence’s A.D.C. from the commencement of the distur- 
bances, — bad Conducted themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir 
Henry further parlicularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant 
conduct of Captain Eadcliffe and of Lieutenant Bonham, of the Artillery, 
(w'ho Worked the howitzer successfully until incapacitated by a wound), to 
the prominent notice of the Government of India. Tlie manner in which 
Lieutenant Birch, 71st H.L, cleared a village with a party of Sikh 
skirmishers, also elicited the admiration of the Brigadier-General. The 
conduct of Liouteuaiit Hardinge, who, with his handiul of horse, covered 
the retreat of the roar-guaiJ, was extolled by Sir Henry, wlio expressed 
his intention of mentioning the services of this gallant officer to His 
Lordship in Council. Lieutenant-Colonel Case, who commanded U.JI.’s 
32nd liegiment, ■was mortally wounded whilst gallantly laiding on his 
men. The service had not a more deserving officer. The command de- 
volved on Captain Steovons, who also received a death-wound shortly 
afterwards. The command then fell to Captain JlansCeld, who has since 
died of cholera. A list of the csisualties on this occasion accompanies the 
Despatch. 

“It remains to report the siege operations. 

“It will bo in. the recollection of His Lordship in Coimcil that it wn.s 
the original intention of Sir Ilenr}' Lawrence to occupy not only the 
Residency, but also the fort called Slacbchi Bhawan— an old dilapidated 
edifice, which bad been liastiiy repaired for the occasion, though the 
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defences "^vere eYcn at tlie last inomcnt very far from completCj and were, 
moreover, commanded "by many houses in the city. The situation of the 
IMacbclii Bha-a’an with regard to the Besidency has already been 
described to the Government of India. 

“ The untoward event of the 30th June so far diminished the whole' 
available force, that we had not a sufiicient number of men remaining to 
occupy both positions. The Brigadier-Gh-neral, therefore, on the evening 
of the Ist July, signalled to the garrison of the Machchi Bhawan to- 
evacuate and blow up that fortress in the course of the night. The orders 
were ably carried out, and at 12 p.m. the force marched into the Besidency 


with their guns and treasure without the loss of a man ; and shortly after- 
wards the explosion of 240 barrels of gunpowder and 6,000,000 hall 
cartridges, which were lying in the magazine, announced to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his officers — who were anxiously awaiting the report — the 
complete destruction of that post and all that it contained. If it had not 
been for this wise and strategic measure, no member of the Lucknow 
garrison, in all probability, would have survived to tell the talc j for, as 
has already been stated, the hlachehi Bhawan was con^tnanded from oilier 
parts of the town, and was, moreover, indifferently provided with heavy 
artillery aramunition, while the difficulty, suffering, and loss wdiich the 
Besidency garrison, even with the reinforcement thus obtained trom the 
hlacbchi Bhawan, has undergone in holiing tho jiosition, is sufficient to 
show that, if the on^nal intention of holding both posts bad been adhered 
to, both would have inevitably fallen. 

“ It is now my very jiainful duty to relate tbe calamity which hofoll ub 
at tlio commencement of the siege. On the Ist July an 8-inch shell hurst 
in the room in the Besidency iri which Sir H. Lawrence was sitting, The 
niisrilc burst between lum and Jlr. Con per. close to both ; hut without 
injury to either. 61ie wboje of his, stoff implored Sir Henry to take 
up other quarters, as the Besidency had then become the special target for 
tbe round-shot and shell of the enemy. This, however, ho jestingly 
declined to do, observing that another shell would certainly never be 
pitched into that small room. But ProviilcDCO had ordained otherwise, for 
on the verv next day ho was mortally wounded by the fragment of 
another shell which hurst in the same room, exactly <at tho bame spot. 
Captain Mhlscin, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, received a contusion 
at the same time. 

“Tlmjate lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his last hour 
was rapidly approachinc, directed me ui assumo command of the troops, 
and appointed ilajor Banks to succeed him in tlie office of Chief Com- 
missioner, He lingered in great agony till the morning of the 4tb July, 
wben ho ox])ired, and the Government was therehy deprived, if I ijiay 
so, of ibc services of a distinguibhed stotesTnau and a most 
gallant roUht;r. Few men have ever possessed to the f,.anio extent the 
pov-er wtnch he onjr,yed of winning the hearts of all those with whom ho 
came m contact, and thus casuring the warmcbt and most xcal on s devotion 
ivr luinseir and for the Government which he served. The succesihul 
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defence of the position has heen, under Providence, solely attributable ' to 
the foresight which lie evinced in the timely cormncncenient of tlie 
necessary operations, and the great skill and untiring personal activity 
wliich he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All ranks possessed 
such confidence in his judgment and his fertility of resource, that tlie 
news of his fall was received throughout the garrison with feelings of 
consternation only second to the grief which was inspired in tlie hearts of 
all by the loss of a public benefactor and a warna person allriend. Keeling 
as keenly and as gratefully as I do the obligations that the whole of us 
arc under to this great and good man, 1 trust the Government of India 
will pardon me for having attempted, however imperfectly, to portray 
them. In him every good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a chief 
capable of discriminating, and ever on the alert to reward merit, no matter 
how humble the sphere in which it \va3 exhibited. 

The garrison had scarcely recovered the shock winch it had sustained 
in the loss of its revered and beloved General, when it had to mourn tho 
death of that able and respected oflicer, Sfajor Banks, the Oiliciating Chief 
Commissioner, who received a bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost on the 2ltit July, and died without a groan. 

“ The description of our position, and tho state oT our defences when 
the fiieue began, are so fully sot forth in the accompanying Memorandumj 
luruished by the Ga'Tison Engineer, that I shall content myself with 
hriuging to the notice of His Lordship in Council the fact that, when tho 
blockade was commenced, only two of our batteries were completed, part 
of the defences were yet in aii unfinished condition, and the buildings in 
the immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the enemy, were only very 
partially cleared away. Indeed, otir heaviest losses have been mused by 
the fire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed in the adjoining raosqiiea 
and houses of the native nobility, tho necessity of destroyim: which had 
been repeatedly drawn to the attention of Kir Henry by the staff of 
Engineers; but his invari.ihle reply was, ‘Spare the holy places, and 
private property, too, aa tar as posstelo-,’ awi wo havo oooroi\uontly 
suflered severely from our very fcndcrncss to the religions prejudices and 
respect to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. As soon as 
tho enemy had thoroughly completed the investment of tlic llesidenoy, 
they occupied these houses, some of which were within easy pistol-shot of 
our- barricades, in immeme force, and r.ipidly made loop-holes on those 
sides whicli bore on our post, from which they kept up a terrific and 
incessant fire day and night, winch caused many daily casualties, as there 
could not have beecn itSs than S,000 men firing at one timo into our 
position. Storeover, there was no place in the whole of our works that 
could be considered safe, for several of tho sick and wounded who wero 
lying in the I3anf|ucting Jlnll, avhich had been turned into an hospital, 
were killed in tlie very centre of the bnildiug, and the widow of Lieutenant 
Borin and other women and children were shot dead in rooms into which 
it had not been previously deemed possible that a bullet could penetrate. 
Neither were the enemy idle in erecting b.itteries. Tiicy soon had from 
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twcaty to twenty-five gnus in position, some of them of very large calibre. 
These were planted nil round our post at small distances, some being 
actually within fihy yards of our defences, hut in places where our own 
heavy guns could not reply to them, Avbile the perseverance and ingenuity- 
of the enemy in erecting barricades in front of and around their guns, in a 
very short time rendered all attcmiits to silence them hy musketry 
entirely unavailing. Neither could they he ellectually silenced hy shells, 
by reason of their extreme proximity to (mr position, and because, more- 
over, the enemy had recourse to digging very narrow trenches about eight 
feet in depth in rear of each gun, in which the men lay while our shells 
were flying, and which so eflectually concealed them, even wliilc working 
the gun, that our baffled sharp-shooters could only see their hands while 
in the act of loading. 

" T !)0 enemy cout»‘nted themselves with keeping np this incessant fire 
of cannon and musketry until tlie 20th Julj", on which day, at 10 a.tu., 
they assembled in very great force all around our position, and exploded a 
heavy mine inside our outer line of defences at the water 'gate. The 
mine, however, which was close fo the Redan, and apparently sprung' 
with the intention of destroying that battery, did no bami. But, as soon 
as the smoko bad cleaved away, the enemy boldly advanced under cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of storming 
tbo Redan, But tliey were icceived with such a lieavy fire, that, after a 
short struggle, they fell hack with much loss. A .strong column advanced 
at the same time to attack innes’s post, and came on to within ten yards 
of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Louglman, 13th N.L, who 
commanded the position, and his brave garrison, composed of gentlemen 
of tlie Uncovenantecl Smice, a few of Her hrajosty's 32nd Boot, and of 
the 13th N.I., an opportunity of distinguisbing themselves, which they were 
not slow to avail themselves of. and the enemy were driven back with great 
filaugbter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost every ouipost, 
ibut were invar lahly delcated, and at 2 they ceased their attempts to 
storm the x^lace, although their musketry fire and cannonading continued 
to harass us unceasingly as usual. Blatters proceeded in this manner 
until the 10th August, when the enemy made anotlier assault, having 
previously sprung a mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely 
destroyed our dt fences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great 
portion of the outside wall of the house occupied hy BIr. Schilling’s 
garrison. On the dust clearing away, a breach appeared, through which a 
regiment could liave advanced in perfect order, and a lew of the enemy 
came on with the utmost determination, but were met with such a 
writhcrini fiank fire of musketry from the officers and men holding the top 
of tbo Brigade Bless, that they beat a speedy retreat, leaving the more 
adventurous of their number.s lying on the crest of tlic breach. B\’'hile 
iliis operation was going on, another largo body advanced on the Caumjxire 
battery, and succeeded in loc.ating themselves for a few minutes in the 
ditch. They were, limvcver, dislotlged hy Imnd grenades. At Captain 
Anderson a jiost they aUo came boldly forward with scaling ladders, which 
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they planted against the wall ; but here, as elsewhere, they 'were met with 
the most indomitable resolution, and, the leaders being slam, the rest fled, 
Iea\-ing the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-holed defences, 
from whence they hept up for the rest of the day an unusually heavy 
cannonade and musketry fire. On the 18th August the enemy sprung 
another mine in fiont of the Sikh lines with very fatal effect. Captain 
Orr (imattached), Lieutenants Meeham and Soppitt, who commanded the 
small body of drummens composing the garrison, were blown into the air, 
but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than a severe 
shaking. The garrison, however, were not so fortunate. No less than 
eleven men were hurled alive under the ruins, frona whence it was 
imitossible to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the 
enemy from bouses situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The 
e\plosion waas followed by a general assault of a less determined nature 
than the Lvo former efforts, and the enemy were consequently repulsed 
without much difficulty. But they succeeded, under cover of the breach, 
in establishing themselves in one of the houses in our position, from which 
they were driven in the evenitig by the bayonets of H.M.’s 32nd and 8dth 
Pout. On the 6th September the enemy made their last serious assault. 
Having exploded a large mine, a few feet short of the bastion of the 
18-pounder gim, in Major Apthoiq/s post, they advanced with large heavy 
scaling ladders, which they planted agauist the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They were, how- 
ever, speedily driven back vith loss by hand grenades and musketry. A 
few minutes subsequently they sprung another mine close to the Brlcadc 
Mess, and advanced boldly; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden in 
front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
musketry fire of the gallant membeis of that garrison, and the cnem}'' fled 
ienominiously, leaving their leader — a iinc-looldng old native officer — 
among the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, but with less 
resolution, and every ivhere ivith the same ivaijt of success. Titeir Joss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as they came on with mncli 
determination, and at night they weie seen bearing large numbers of tbeir 
killed and wounded over the bridges in the direction of the cantonments. 
The .above is a faint attempt at a description of the four great struggles 
which have occurred during this protracted season of exertion, exposure, 
and suffering. His Lordship in Council will perceive that the enemy 
invariably commenced his attacks by the explosion of a mine, a species of 
offensive warfare for the exercise of which our i)osUfon was imrortunafelv* 
peciiiiarly situated ; and, had it not been for the most untiring vigilance on 
our part in watching and blowing up their mines befoie they were com- 
pleted, the assaulfs ’would probably have been much more numerous, and 
might, ])crhaps, liavo ended in the capture of the place. But, by counter- 
mining in all directions, ■we succeeded in detecting and destroying no ]c.ss 
than four of the enemy’s subterraneous advances towards important 
I>osi lions, two of which operations were eminently successful, as on one 
occasion not less than eight of them were blown into the air, and twenty 
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siifTered n siiuilEir fatG oB tho second explosion. The labouify however, 
which devolved upn us in making those countermines, in the absence of a 
body of skilled miners, was very heavy. Ihe Eight Honourable the 
Governor-General in Conned will leel that it would be impossible to crowd 
within the limits of a despatch oven the principal events, much more the 
individual acts of gallantry, which have marked this protracted struggle. 
But X caw GonsclcutiQu^ily declare my conviction that few troops have ever 
undergone greater hai’d ships, exposed as they have been to a never-ceasing 
musketry fire and cannonade. They have also experienced the alternate 
vicissitudes of extreme wet and of intense heat, and that, too, with very 
insufficient shelter from either, and in many places without any shelter at 
all. In addition to having had to repel real attacks, they have been 
exposed night and day to the hardly less harassing false alarms which the 
enemy have been constantly raising. The insurgents have fn*quently 
fired veiy heavily, sounded the advance and shouted for several hours 
together, though not a man could he seen, with the view, of course, of 
harassing our small and exhausted force, in which object they succeeded, 
fur no part has been strong enough to allow of a portion only of the 
garrison being prepared in tbe event of a filsc attack being turned into a 
real one. Alt, therefore, liad to stand to their arms, and to remain at their 
posts until the demonstration bad ceiscd; and such attacks were of 
almost nightly occurrence. The whole oi the officers and men have been 
on duty iii.tlit and day during the ciuhty-seven days which the siege has 
lasttd, up to the ariival of J. Ontram, G.O.B. In addition to this 
incessant military duty, the force has been nightly employed in repaiiing 
defences, in moving guns, in burying dead animals, in conveying ammuni- 
tion and commissariat stores, from one place to another, and in other 
fatigue duties too numerous and too trivial to enumerate here. I feel, 
however, that' any words of mine will fail to convey any adequate idea of 
what our fatiirue and labours have been — labours in which all ranks and 
aB classes, civilians, officers, and soldiers, have aii borne .an cqnaby noble 
part. All have together descended into the mines, all have together 
handled the shovel lor the interment of the putrid bullock, and all, 
accoutred with musket and bayonet, hav’o relieved each other on sentry 
without ngnrd to the distinctions of rank, civil or military. Notwith- 
standing all these hardshins, the garrisnn has made no less than five 
sortie'i, in wliich they spiked two of tbe enemy's heaviest guns, and blew, 
up several of the houses from which they had kept up their most 
hat asking fire. Owing to the extreme paucity of our numbers, each man 
.was taught to fuel that on his own individual ellorts alone dci)endtd in no 
small measure the safety of the entire position. This consciousness 
incited every officer, soldier, and man to defend the post assigned to him 
with such desperate tenacity, and to fight for the lives which Providence 
had entrusted to his care with such dauntless determination, that the 
enemy, despite their conataiit attacks, their lieavy mines, their over- 
whelming numbers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed in 'minin'^ 
one smglo inch of ground witlim the bounds of this straggling positioil^ 
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which was so feebly fortified that, had they once obtained a footing in 
any of tlie outposts, tho whole place must inevitably have fallen. 

If further proof be wanting of the desjierate nature of the struggle 
which we liavo, under God’s blessing, so long and so successfully waged”^ I 
would point to the roofless and ruined house, to tho crmnhled walls, to tho 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns 
and defences, and, lastly, to tlic long and melancholy list of the brave and 
devoted officers and men who have fallen. These silent witnesses bear 
sad and solemn testimony to the way in which this feeble position has 
been defended. During the early part of these vicissitudes, we were left 
without any information whatever regarding the posture of affairs outside. 
An occasional s|iy did, indeed, come in with the object of inducing our 
sipiihis and servants to desert; but the mtelligcucc derived ftoin such 
sources was, ot course, entirely untrustworthy. We sent our TOessengtrs 
daily, calling for ni'l aiul asking for information, none of wliotn ever 
returned until tlie 26th day of the siegp, when a pensioner named Angad 
came back with a letter from General Havelock’s camp, informing us that 
they .were advancing with a force sufficient to bear dow’n all opposition, and 
would bo with us in fire or six days, A messenger was immerfiatelv 
despatched requesting that on tho evening of their arrival on the outskirts 
of tho cit 3 ^ two rockets might be sent up, in order that we might take the 
necessary measures for assisting them while forcing their way in. The 
sixth day, however, expired, and they caino not ; hut for many evenings 
after officers and men watched for the ascension of the expected rockets, 
with hopes such as make tho heart sick. \Yc knew not then, nor did we 
learn until the 29th August — or thirty-five days later — that the relieving 
force, after having fought most nobly to effect our deliverance, liad been 
obliged to fall back for reinforcements ; and tins was the last communica- 
tion we received uutd two days before the arrival of Sir James Outram, on 
the 25th September, 

Besides heavy visitalions of cliolera and small-pox, we have also had to 
contend against a sickness which has almost universally pervaded the 
garrison. Commencing with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a 
low fever, combined with diarrhoea ; and, although few or no men have 
actu.illy died from its effects, it leaves behind a weakness .and lasfftndo 
which in the absence of all material sustenance save coar.'sc beef and 
still coar.«:er flour, none have been able entirely to get over. The mortality 
among the women anh children, and especially among the latter, from 
these diseases and from other causes, has been perhaps, the most painful 
chaiacteristic of tho siege, Tho want of native servants has also been a 
source of much privation. Owning to tho pudrlciinf-ss with which we were 
besieged, many of these people wdio might, perhaps, have otherwise proved 
faithful to their employers, but who were outside tlie dcfonces at tiie time, 
were altogether cxchided. Very many more deserted, and several families 
were consequently left without the services of a single domestic. Sevenil 
ladies have had to tend their childten, and even to w,tsh their own clothes, 
as w'eli as to cook their scanty meals eutirciy imaidcd. Combineii witli 
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the ahsGDCe of servants, the want of proper accommodation has probably 
been the cause of much of the disease with which we have been afflicted, 

I cannot refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of His Lordship in 
Council the patient endurance and the Christian resignation which have 
been evinced by the women of this garrison. They have animated us by 
their esaraple. Many, alas 1 have been made widows, and their cluldren 
fatherless, in this cruel struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will 
of Providence, and many, among whom may he mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of Polehampton, of Barhor, and of Gall, have, after the 
example of Miss Kightingale, constituted themselves the tender and 
solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying soldieis in the hospital. 

“ It only remains for me to bring to the favourable notice of His Lord- 
ship in Council the names of those officers who have most distinguished 
themselves, and afforded me the most valuable assistance in these 
operations. Many of the best and bravest of these now rest from their 
labours. Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Case and Captain Eadcliffe, 
whose services have already been narrated ; Captain Francis, 13tli N.I., 
— who was killed bj’ a round-shot — ^lia'-- ‘‘ ’ ’ , 3ted the attention 

of Sir H. Lawrence for his conduct ■ of the Machchi 

Bhawan ; Captain Fultun, of the Engineers, who also was struct by a 
round-shot, had, up to the time of his early and lamented death, afforded 
me the most invaluable aid; he was, indeed, indefatigable. Major 
Anderson, the Chief Engineer, though, from the commencement of the 
siege, incapable of physical exertion from the effects of the disease under 
winch he eventually sank, merited my warm acimowledgmcnts for his 
able counsel ; Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distinguished 
himself at Cluahut, where he received two wounds, wliich ended in Lis 
death; Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, 7th Light Cavalry, who were 
killed at their posts; Captain Hughes, 57th LM., w-ho was mortally 
wounded at the capture of a house which formed one of the enemy’s out- 
po-its ; Captain McCabe, of tbe 32nd Foot, w'ho was killed at the head of 
Ins men while leading bis fourth sortie; as well as Captain Mansfield, of 
the same corps, who died of cholera — were all officers who had distinguished ' 
themselves highly. Mr, Lucas, too, a gentleman voUmteer, and Mr. 
Boy.son, of the Uncovenauted Service — who fell w^hen on the look-out at 
one of the most perilous outposts — ^had earned themselves reputations for 
coolness and gallantrj% 

‘"ibo officers who commanded outposts—Lieutenant-Colonel Master 
7th Light Cavalry; Major Apthorp, dlst AhT.; Captain Gouid Weston 
Goth N.I.*; Captain S.anders, 41st X.L; Captain Boileau, 7th Lieht 

* G. G, 0., Xo, I54G, dated, Fort IVifliam, I5(7i Xoremher IS58: “Maior- 
Geiieml Sir J, E Inglis, K.C.B., hmneriy commanding Lucknow Garrison' 

liaving brought to notice that tiio name of Captain G. IVcPtoii, 65tlt HeEhneut 
Native Tiifanirj-, was iniidvortcntly omitted in his despatch of the 2fith 
September, isr>7, the Hon. tlie I’rtf-ident of the Council of the Efolitlfon the 
Governor-Gtueml of India in Council, Mith the coticurreuce ofhia Lorddiip 
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Uavalry; Captain Germon, 13tli N.T. ; Lieutenant Aitkcn, and Lien- 
.tenant Longhnan, of the game corps; Captain Anderpon, 25tk KI.; 
Lieutenant Graydon, 44th NJ. ; Lieutenant Langmore, Tlst N.I. ; and 
51 r. Schilling, Principal of the 5Iartini6re College — iiavc all conducted ably 
, the duties ot their onerous position. !Nd further proof of this is necessary 
tiian the fact which I have before mentioned, that throughout the whole 
duration ot the siege the enemy were not only unable to tahe, but they 
could not even succeed in gaming one inch of the posts commanded by 
these gallant gentlemen. Colonel hfaster commanded the critical and im- 
portant post of the Brieado Mess, on either side of whicli was an open 
breach, only flanked by his liandful of riflemen and musketeers. Lieutenant 
Attken, wath the uhole of the 1.3th N.T. which remained to us with the 
exception ot their Sikhs, commanded the Bailey Guard — perhaps the most 
important position in the whole of the defences; and Lieutenant Lang- 
more, with the remnant of his regiment (the 71st), held a veiy exposed 
position between the hospital and the water gate. Tliis gallant and 
deserving young soldier and his men were entirely without shelter fiom 
the weather, both by night and by day, 

“ 5Iy thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hutchinson and 
Innes, of the Engineers, as w'ell as to Lieutenant Tulloch, 6Sth N.L, and 
Lieutenant Hay, 48tli H.T., wdio were placed under them to aid in the 
•arduous duties devolving upon that department. Lieutenant Thomas, 
5Iadras ArtiEery, who commanded that arm of the service for somew’ecks, 
.and Lieutenants ITacfarlane and Bnnbam rendered me the most cfiectuai 
.assistance. I u as, however, deprived of the services of the two latter, ivho 
were wounded. Lieutenant llonbam no less than three times, early in the 
siege. Captain Evans, 17th B.H.I,, wlio, owing to the scarcity of 
Artillery officers, was put in charge of some guns, and was ever to bo fontid 
at his post. 

“ilajor Lowe, commanding H.5r.’8 32nd Begimcnt: Captain Bassauo, 
Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, Poster, Harmar, Cook, Clery, 
Browne, and Charlton, of that corps, have all nobly performed their duty. 
Every one of these officers, with the exception of Lieuteuants Lawrence 
and Clery, have received one or more w’uunds of more or less severity. 
Quartermaster Stribbliug, of the same corps, .also conducted himself to my 
satisfaction. 

Captain O’Brien, H.5r.’s 84th Foot ; Captain Kemble, dlst KJ. ; 
Captain Edgell, 53rd hf.L; Captain Dinning, Lieutenant Scsvell, and 
Lieutenant Worsely, of the 71st K.L ; Lieutenant Warner, 7th L.C. ; 
Ensign W.ard, 48th K,I. (who, wdien most of our ArtillGry officers were 
kihed or disabled, worked the mortars with excellent effect); Lieutenant 
Graham, 11th K.L ; Lieutenant SIccham, 4th Oude Locals ; and Liou- 


destres to rectify that omistion, and is pleased to direct that that officerip 
name be added to the pamgraph commencing with the words ‘ the officers triio 
commanded the outposte,' and inserted nher the name of ilajor Aptliorp, 
41st Native Infantry. Order Books to be corrected accordingly.*’ 
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tenant Keir, 41st N.I., liave all done good and willing service througliout 
the siege, and I trust that they will receive the iavourahle notice of his 
Lordbhip in Council. ^ 

I heg particularly to call the attention of the Governnient of India to 
the untiring industry, the extreme devotion and the great shill rvhicli have 
heeu e’ldnced by Surgeon Scott (superintending surgeon) and Assistant- 
Surgeon Boyd, of U.M.’s 32nd Foot; Assistant-Surgeon Bird, of the 
Artillery; Surgeon Cam phell, 7 th Light Cavalry; Surgeon Brydoa, TlstX.I.; 
f^iii rimiT.;o Qiin^nrir Assistaiit-SurgGon Fayrer, Civil 

'■ . > Partridge, 2nd Oude Irregular Cavalry; 

Assistant-Surgeon Darby, and by Mr. 
Apomecary 'inorapson, in tne discharge of their onerous and most impor- 
tant duties. 

“Messrs. Thornhill and Capper, of the Civil Service, have been bath 
wounded, and the way in which they, as well as Mr. Martin, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lakhnao, conducted themselves, entitles them to a place 
in this despatch. Captain Cnrregie, the Special Assistant Commissioner, 
whose invaluahle services previous to the commencement of the s'ege, I 
have fiequently heard warmly dilated upon, both hy Sir H, Lawrence and 
hy Major Banks, and w'hosc exertions will probably be more amply brought to 
notice by the Civil authorities on some future occasion, has conducted the 
office oi Provost Marshal to my satisfaction. The Beverend Mr. Harris 
and the Beverend Mr. Polehampton, Asrisfant Chaplains, vied writh each 
other in thek untiring care and attention to the suffering men. The latter 
gentleman was wountied in the hospital, and subsequently unhappily died 
of cholera. Mr. McCrae, of the Civil Engineers, did excellent seivice at 
the gnus, until he was severely wounded. Mr, Cameron, also, a gentleman 
who had come to Oudh to enquire into the resources of the country, 
acquired the wliole mystery of mortar practice, and was of the most signal 
pe^^icc until incapacitated % sickness. Mi. Marshall, of the Eoad Depart- 
mtnt, .and other memhera of the Hneuvenanted Service, whose names avill, 
(’U a subsequent occasion, bo laid before tlio Government of India, conducted 
themselves bravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire body of these gentle- 
men have borne themselves well, and have evinced great coolness under 
fire, 

“ I have now only to bring to the notice of the Bight Hon’ble the 
Governor-General in Council the conduct of several officers who composed 
my Staff; — Lieutenant James, Sub-Assistant Commissary-General, ivas 
severely wounded by a shot through the knee at Chinhat, notwithstanding 
which he refused to go upon the sick list, and carried on his most trying 
duties throughout the entire siege. It is not too much to say that the 
garrison oa c thdr lives to the exertions and firmness of this officer. Before 
the strugirle commenced, lie was ever in the saddle, getting in supplies, and 
hifi untiring rigilancu in their distribution, after our difficulties had begun, 
prevented u \va-->te which otherwhe, long before the expiration of thb 
ei^hty-sevcK days, might have annihilated the force by the slow process of 
etan'atiou. 
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“ Captnin Wilson, I3th N.T., OfBciating Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, was ever to be found ivhere shot ^ras dying tbickest, and I am 
at a loss to decide whether his services w'ere most invaluable, owing to the 
untiring pljysical endurance and bravery which ho displayed, or to his 
eveiyready and pertinent counsel and advice in moments of difficulty and 
danger, 

“ Lieutenant Hardimre — an officer whose achievements and antecedents 
arc well known to the Government of India — ^lias earned fresh laurels by 
his conduct tlirnugliout the fiege. He was officiating as Deputy Assistant 
Quartermastci -General and also commanded the Sikh portion of the cavaliy 
of the garnson. In both capacities his services have been invaluable, 
especially In the latter, for it was owing alone to his tact, vigilance, and 
bravery, tliat the Sikh horsemen were induced to persevere in holding a 
very unproteefed post under a heavy fire. 

“Lieutenant Barwell, 71st N.L, the Fort Adjutant and officiating 
]\Iiijor of Bi igade, has proved himself to be an efficient officer, 

“Lieuteuitnt Birch, of the 71st N.L, has been my A.D.C. throughout 
the siege, I firmly believe there never was a better A.D,0. Be bas 
been indehitigable, and ever ready to lead a sortie, or to convey an order 
to a threatened outpost under the heaviest fire. On one of these occasions 
he received a slight wound on the head. I beg to bring the services of 
this most promising and intelligent young officer to the favourable 
consideratiou of His Lordsbip in Council, 

“ I am also much indebted to' Mr. Couper, O.S., for the assistance he 
has, on many occasions, aiforded me by his judicious advice, I have, 
moreover, ever found him most ready and willing in tlio performance of 
the military duties assigned to him, however exposed the post or arduous 
the undermking. Ho commenced his career in Her Majesty’s Service, 
and con&e<[uently had had some previous experience of military matters. 

' If the road to Kanhpur had been made clear by the advent of our troop'i, 
it was my intention to have deputed this officer to Calcutta, to detail in 
lierson the occurrences which have taken place, for the information of the 
Government of India. 1 btill liopo that, \vhen our communicalions shall 
be once more unopposed, ho may be stunmoued to Calcutta for this 
purpose. 

“ Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid behaviour of the 
'soldiers, vi^., the men of H.M.’s 32Dd Foot, the small detachment of 
1 84th Foot, the Europc.aii and Native Artillery, the 13tb, 48th, 

and 7lBt Eogiments N.I., and the Sikhs of the respective corps, to the 
j notico of the Government of India. The losses sustained by H.jf.’s 32nd, 
j which is now barely three hundred strong ; hy H.M.’s 84th and by the 
European Artillery, shew at least that they knew how to die in the cause 
of their country men. Their conduct und« the fire, the exposure, and the 
privations wiiich they have had to undergo, has been throughout most 
mlminible end praiseworthy. 

*' As another instance of the desperate character of our defence, and the 
I difficulties wc have had to contend with, I may mention that the number 
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of our artillerymen waa so reduced that, on the occasion of an attack) tho- 
gntmers — aided as they ’were hy men of 32nd Foot, and by 

Yoluntcers of all classes— -had to run from one battery to another where- 
ever the fire of the enemy was hottest, there not being nearly enough men- 
to serve half the number of guns at the same time. In short, at last the 
number of European gunners was only twenty-four, while we had, including 
mortars, no less than thirty guns in position. _ _ _ ^ 

“ With respect to the native troops I am of opinion that their loyalty' 
has never been surpassed. They were indifferently fed and worse housed. i 
They were exposed — especially the 13th Kegiment — under the gallant 
Lieutenant Aitken, to a most galling fire of round-shot and musketry,! 
which materially decreised their numbers. They were so near the enertiyf 
that conversatiou could be carried on between them; every effort, t 
persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted to, in vain, to^ 
seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, who, in 
all prohahility, would have been, sacrificed by their desertion. All thc^ 
troops behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the native force who' 
have particularly distinguished themselves have been laid before Major- 
General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., who has promised to promote them'.| 
Those of the European force will be transmitted in due course for the 
orders of his Eoyal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief, , ’ 

”Iu conclusion, I bog leave to express, on the part of myself and the, 
members of this garrison, our deep and grateful sense of the conduct of 
Major-General Sir J. Outram, G.O.B., of Brigadier-General Havelock, 
C.B., and of the troops under those officers who so devotedly came to our 
Tclief at BO heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid for much suffering 
and privation by the sympathy which our brave deliverers say our perilous 
and unfortunate position has excited for us in the hearts of our country- 
men throughout the length and breadth of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

“ 1 have, &c., 

OSigneffj TNljLfS', CbfoncT, 

** JJ.MtS 32nd, Brigadier^' 


Note. — To yireservc uniformity I Imve applied to the spelling of - the 
names of places in the Appendiees the system which has heen used throiiqlioui 
tAcu’or/i.— -G. B. M. 


IOVDOK: rftlNTCD lit VTCILIA)! CIOTVrS ASD WIS-S, AIMITEb 
STAMronU STHCCT A^e CUAdtSO Cn033. ' 




